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First Principles of Cooking 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


During the honeymoon life 
looks luminous to the young wife. 
There comes a time, though, 
when cold, hard-hearted Reality 
grins mockingly at her. Then 
she realizes that, after all, life is 
not one grand, sweet symphony 
of joy. There is nothing very 
roseate or poetical about ‘‘butch- 
ers and bakers and candlestick 
makers.’’ They bring the air- 
ship of romance down to earth 
with a sudden dull and sicken- 


Love and-indigestion have no 
affinity one for another. On the 
other hand, carelessly selected, 
improperly cooked food and in- 
digestion are twin souls. The 
moral is vivid. If love is to be 
kept as a permanent dweller in 
the home the door must be 
barred against indigestion. So 
the sensible young wife begins 
to study the first principles of 
cooking. 





ing thud. 





HE science of cookery goes deeper than the mere combination of materials—that may be said 
to be the chemistry of cooking. Its very foundation principle lies in their selection. For in- 
stance, a housewife of experience knows that the cheaper cuts of meat really are the most 

nutritious, but are lacking in flavor. She will utilize these cheaper cuts of meat in the form of 
stews, ragouts, pot roasts, etc., adding a little of Armour’s Extract of Beef to impart the flavor 
which they lack. She has learned at least two of the foundation principles of cooking—economy 
and food values. ; 

Another important lesson is that of quick-wittedness in combining food materials and making 
the best of a bad situation. Until a young wife learns this art she will be likely to have many 
unhappy moments. | 

‘‘Lords and Masters”’ have a way of telephoning at the last moment that they propose to bring 
home an old friend to dine. This message usually partakes of the character of a peremptory com- 
mand. Frequently it happens when nothing but baked beans has been prepared for the evening 
meal. A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef and a knowledge of how to use it make a big difference 
at such a crisis. The whole situation will lose its terrors—yield nothing but satisfying results. 

A woman who has had no practical experience with Armour’s Extract of Beef will be surprised 
and fascinated to learn the many ways in which it cah be used. It has become known the world 
over as an especially appetizing addition to vegetable dishes, such as peas, green or wax beans, 
corn and other vegetables. It gives a distinctive flavor which can be secured by no other means. 
It solves the gravy problem, for it not only colors but gives the real beef flavor when used for 
this purpose. ' 

For imparting a delicious flavor to warmed over meats it is invaluable. The reason why is 
easily efplained. Armour’s Extract of Beef is exactly the same thing you cook out of the meat in 
the first serving. By adding it to left overs the original zest will be restored. 

A new cook book has 
just been issued by Ar- 
mour & Company. ‘“‘ My 
Favorite Recipes” is in- 
tended to be a cook book 
which will endear itself to 
every woman who comes 
across it. Besides contain- 
ing a number of hints for 
using Armour’s Extract of 
Beef and recipes for many 
dishes in which that prod- 
uct is not used, there are blank pages on which may be written the recipes which you prize. The 
miscellaneous hints and tables of proportions in it alone ought to make it of inestimable worth to 
women who want to to do things the best way possible. Write to Armour & Company, Chicago, en- 
closing cap from jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, and ‘‘My Favorite Recipes” will be mailed to you. 
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PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY, OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


(Dr. Hadley has been chosen as the second incumbent of the Theodore Roosevelt Professor- 
ship of American History and Institutions in the University of Berlin. He follows Dr. John 
W. Burgess, of Columbia, in this professorship, which was endowed in Columbia University by 
Mr. James Speyer, of New York. By the terms of the foundation, nominaticns need not be 
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standing from any other American institution of learning. Dr. Hadley sails for Europe on Oc- 
tober 5 for the purpose of this lectureship, and will give his course in the Winter Semester. He 
will no doubt lecture on some economic phases of American life, which is his special field.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The article contributed to this 
number of the Review by Mr. 
Saunders, of St. Louis, regard- 
ing the improvement of the Mississippi 
River, and the President’s journey down a 
long stretch of that great waterway, will 
be found of timely interest. ‘This country 
has been settled and developed in a pioneer 
period that has now reached its end. It is 
just a hundred years since the work of Rob- 
ert Fulton and others gave us steam naviga- 
tion on our rivers, and it is almost a hundred 
years since the steamboats began to ply on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. Distinguished 
leadership in the State of New York gave us 
the Erie Canal, ene result of which was the 
creation of the great city of Buffalo, while 
another was the rapid development of New 
York City as our principal port. River nav- 
igation created important cities all the way 
from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, and from St. 
Paul to New Orleans. 


Waterway 
/mprove- 
ment. 


‘i After a half-century of depend- 
New Move- ence upon our natural and arti- 
ment. ~~ ficial waterways, there came the 
great era of railroad building, and so largely 
were the waterways superseded by the newer 
and swifter methods of transportation, that 
it came to be the general belief that river 
boats and canal barges were no longer to 
play an important part in the country’s traf- 
fic. It was this conviction that long made 
it so difficult to secure adequate support for 
the plan of a trans-Isthmian canal. It was 
quite generally believed that our transcon- 
tinental railroads were sufficient for all 
possible traffic purposes, and that it would 
be a sheer waste of capital to connect the 
Atlantic and the Pacific by a ship canal, 


whether across Nicaragua or Panama. The. 


experience of the last few years, however, 
has wholly changed the drift of influential 


opinion. The business of the United States 
has far outgrown the railroad systems. 
Wherever waterways can be made to do the 
work, they are needed in order to relieve the 
railroads from a great part of the coarser 


.and heavier kinds of transportation. The 


internal development of the country gives 
the railroads all that they can possibly do in 
the handling of the more lucrative kinds of 
trafic. The State of New York has been 
guilty of no anachronism or error of judg- 
ment in entering upon its present great ex- 
penditure of a hundred million dollars for 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal, so that 
barges carrying a thousand tons may pass 
from the Great Lakes to the Hudson and 
thus to the sea. The people of Chicago, St. 
Louis, and their tributary country are in- 
tensely interested in the opening up of a deep 
waterway from Lake Michigan to the Miss- 
issippi by way of the Chicago drainage canal 
and other existing natural water courses. 


It is a fair question whether such 
a canal ought not to be developed 
by local expenditure rather than 
by the general Government. The Erie 
Canal, as enlarged, will benefit the farmers 
and producers of the West far more than it 
will help the people of New York, who are 
paying the entire bill. On the other hand, 
a deep waterway from Chicago to the Mis- 
sissippi would be of no direct benefit to the 
people of the eastern part of the country, and 
it would seem rather doubtful whether or 
not the federal Treasury should be called 
upon to pay for that part of the waterway 
within the State of Illinois. The improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River itself, however, 
is a different matter. The amount of ex- 
penditure necessary to make it a great high- 
way of modern traffic might not be less than 
half a billion dollars. A great many States 


Some 
Practical 
Questions. 
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HON. FREDERICK C. STEVENS. 


(The head of the Public Works Department of New 
York State, who is enlarging the Erie Canal.) 


would be benefited, and the question is one of 
national rather than of local concern. The 
waterways commission, to which Mr. Saun- 
ders refers in his article, will undoubtedly in 
due time give the country a report of great 
importance. The President’s trip of inspec- 
tion gives occasion for the assembling of 
Governors and high officials of many States, 
and waterway improvement is to be pressed 
upon the country in a manner not to be ig- 
nored. ‘The nation’s great irrigation policy 
has been worked out upon a plan which 
makes it ultimately self-supporting; that is to 
say, the irrigated lands are sold at a price 
great enough to repay cost of the engineering 
works which give the lands their value. It isa 
question whether a great waterway improve- 
ment like that of the Erie Canal might not be 
paid for, at least in part, by a small toll upon 
the tonnage that passes through it. There is 
much to be said in favor of such an arrange- 
ment in the case of the New York canals. 


A similar remark might apply 
to a possible deep waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi. 
When it comes, however, to the navigation 
of the great river itself, it is manifest that 


Who 
Pays the 
Bill ? 


it would have to be as free as the high seas, 
although the States bordering upon the river 
might be asked to assume some share of the 
cost of improvement. It has long been the 
contention of this magazine that our river 
and harbor improvements ought to be made 
partly at the expense of the general Govern- 
ment and partly at the expense of the local- 
ities concerned. If for fifty years past, for 
example, the federal Government had mere- 
ly duplicated the amounts that Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
ports had been willing to expend upon their 
harbor improvements, we should have had 
vastly better results. There would have 
been no question about the ability of great 
new ships like the Lusitania to come and go 
in the harbor of New York on account of 
the shallowness of the channels. Liverpool, 
Hamburg, Antwerp, and other great Euro- 
pean seaports owe the vastness and the splen- 
dor of their recent harbor developments in 
chief part to local initiative and expenditure. 
Our log-rolling river and harbor bills at 
Washington would have a very different 
character if every locality asking for an ap- 
propriation were obliged to provide at least 
one-half of the amount expended. Under 
such a plan the federal money would go to 
the enterprises that were really worth devel- 
oping, and the waste of effort upon local 
creeks and traffickless harbors,—so often a 
drain on the national funds in the past,— 
would promptly cease. We have too large a 
treasury surplus for the wise use of public 
money. 


Railroads he improvement of waterways 
and belongs to those large undertak- 
Reaction. : 
ings that must be entered upon 
with the more intensive development of the 
country. “The Middle West, with its scien- 
tific agriculture and its growth in varied 
manufacturing, will in the near future 
double its output of primary and secondary 
products, and transportation facilities must 
be provided to meet the new conditions. 
It is unfortunate that the failure of the 
money market is hampering the railroads in 
their necessary work of double-tracking and 
general reconstruction at a time when traf- 
fic demands are so exigent. The attempts 
on the part of the Government to enforce 
federal laws are regarded in Wall Street as 
furnishing the reason for the peculiar con- 
ditions that affect the money market. Many 
causes have contributed to the financial re- 
action that is now generally to be observed. 


| 
| 
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But the principal cause has not been the pol- 
icy of President Roosevelt. If it had not 
been for the confidence of the country in the 
President’s policies there would have been 
an anti-corporation sentiment so sweeping in 
its nature as to have caused a very serious 
setback. The principal difficulty is to be 
found in the great number of vast enterprises 
that have simultaneously made demands 
upon the available supply of capital. Busi- 
ness has expanded with enormous rapidity ; 
speculation has been rife; cliques in control 
of great trusts and corporations have un- 
loaded securities upon the public at inflated 
values; and the pendulum was bound to 
swing from one extreme toward the other. 
The collapse of speculation in the stock mar- 
ket affects legitimate business in a thousand 
ways, and it is only to be expected that there 
must be a year or two of less extended credit 
and of curtailment in many lines of business 
activity. It does not follow that the country 
is to see widespread business failures, or hard 
times of the kind that fill the streets with 
unemployed men and require the establish- 
ment of soup kitchens and emergency relief 
undertakings, as the prophets of disaster 
would have us believe. 





RORERT FULTON, 


(The centenary of whose work in perfecting the 
steamboat was celebrated at the Jamestown Fair last 
month.) 
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HON. THEODORE E. “BURTON, OF OHIO. 


(Chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, 
and at the head of the Waterways Commission that 
accompanies President Roosevelt. Mr. Burton is 
now a candidate for the mayoralty of Cleveland.) 


It is not wise to prophesy over- 
much about business conditions, 
for no one knows what is going 
to happen. But it is not likely that for the 
next year or two productive enterprise will 
make such demands upon the labor market 
as to call for a million fresh immigrants 


A Slackening 
Pace in - 
Business. 


_every, year, as during the past three seasons. 


Luxurious expenditure will be somewhat 
curtailed, and less money therefore taken out 
of- active -business uses in order to be con- 
sumed: in agreeable diversions. During the 
past summer scores of thousands of Amer- 
icans have been automobiling all over 
Europe. The amount of money spent in 
this and kindred ways would go very far to- 
ward relieving the stringency of the money 
market and supplying the railroads with the 
cash they cannot now borrow, but which 
they urgently need for completing the im- 
provements that have been begun. Another 
season or two of good crops will maintain 
the purchasing power of the farmers, will 
keep the wheels of factories in operation, and 
will help tide the country over a period of 
somewhat painful but necessary liquidation 
and re-establishment of credit. 
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MR. H. H. ROGERS. 
(Who as active head of Standard Oil and copper 


interests has been a great figure in the business 
world, and is now in retirement through ill-health.) 


Finding out AS Tegards the great corpora- 
the tions, the innocent stockholder is 
* to be considered quite as much 
as the outside public. The stockholder can- 
not be too grateful to the Government at 
Washington for what it has 
been doing to enforce pub- 
licity. We must continue 
to do business on the large 
scale under corporate forms, 
and shares of stock in rail- 
road and industrial under- 
takings must be standard- 
ized and made safe for gen- 
eral investment here as in 
European countries. Other 
corporations must be made 
to follow the example of 
the United States Steel 
Corporation, for examrle, 
in permitting the investing 
public to understand what 
is going on. ‘The present 
action to dissolve the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will in 
the long run have been val- 
uable, principally in the 
publicity to which it is sub- 
jecting the affairs of that 
gigantic enterprise. It may 





be predicted with some safety that this 
prosecution with its disclosures marks the 
end of the old period of the Standard 
Oil Company’s régime of mystery and 
secrecy. From many standpoints its man- 
agement has been superb. But it ought to 
recognize the new order of things and step 
out boldly into the white light of the full- 
est publicity. It is the intention of the 
Government to prove that the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is a great holding 
corporation of corporations, which absolute- 
ly dominates the petroleum business and 
allied industries in this country, and which 
ought under the Sherman anti-trust law to 
be compelled to divest itself of its monopo- 
listic attributes. But the Sherman anti-trust 
law is a very imperfect piece of legislation, 
and it is hard to see what practical and 
stable solution is to be secured through at- 
tempts to enforce the existing statute. 


— A business enterprise is not to be 
Trust regarded as an outlaw merely 
Conference, hecs : : f : 
ecause it is of great extent. 

Clearly, we have not found any true solution 
as yet of the so-called trust problem. We 
are still engaged in getting at the facts. On 
the 22d of the present month a great con- 
ference will be he!d in Chicago to discuss the 
various phases of the question how the nation 
and the States ought henceforth to deal with 
transportation and industrial corporations. 


" 


Te 


N NAY 


CAN HE CLEAR IT? 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY. BUTLER, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
(Who will act as general chairman of the great conference on trusts and railways in Chicago.) 


The conference is under the auspices of the 
National Civic Federation. ‘The governors 
of nearly every State in the Union have ap- 
pointed delegates of marked ability, and the 
leading boards of, trade and chambers of 
commerce, as well as the organized agricul- 
tural, labor, and other definite interests, will 
be represented by their best men. Such a 
conference was held in 1899, in the same 
city, and under the same auspices, and it was 
useful in its way, because it brought together 
men of all shades of opinion, and resulted in 
much frank and able discussion. But we 
have made a tremendous amount of economic 
history in the last eight years, and the present 
conference will have more facts at hand 
than that cf 1899. It will be made up in 


great part of practical men, who have no po- 
litical objects to gain, and who desire the 
business welfare of the country in the truest 
sense. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
conference may agree upon some important 
steps which might be recommended to Con- 
gress on the one hand and to State legisla- 
tures on the other. Problems affecting the 
control of railroads and trusts are quite cer- 
tain to play a part in next year’s Presidential 
campaign, but it is possible that the atmos- 
phere may be sufficiently cleared to give us 
some definite and understandable issues. Mere 
theories and harsh diatribes will not be en- 
couraged in the Chicago conference. The time 
is ripe for concrete proposals, and useful poli- 
cies that will promote the nation’s prosperity. 
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MR. NILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 


MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. 


‘In consequence of the retirement of Mr. H. H. Rogers, the Rockefeller brothers were reported last month 


as in active control of the great interests with which their names are associated. 


Mr. William Reckefeller 


is at the head of the copper trust. and Mr. John D. Rockefeller is president of the Standard Oil Company.) 


ane One of the recent sensations in 
= the industrial world has been the 
fall in the price of copper. Not 

many weeks ago this metal was selling at 
about 25 cents a pound. We were then told 
by the leading authorities at home and abroad 
that the demand for copper was so great, and 
that the supply was relatively so small, as to 
make it reasonably certain that the price 
would not be much lewer for a long time to 
come. At the prevailing high prices there 
was enormous speculation in the shares of 


‘ 


copper mines. Men usually conservative in 
matters of investment seemed confident about 
the maintenance of high prices for copper 
and, therefore, about the value of the copper 
stocks. We had seldom in this country wit- 
nessed so vast a speculative investment in any 
direction as that which had taken place in 
copper mining during the past two or three 
years. Suddenly there arose a deadlock be- 
tween the chief purchasers of copper and the 
chief selling agencies, and after a time the 
sellers began to yield. It did not take long 











& 
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for copper to fall from about 25 cents a 
pound to a level last month not far above 15 
cents. ‘The more profitable copper mines 
could, of course, do business at the reduced 
price,—but many mining enterprises which 
had been paying dividends or were in process 
of development were reduced to a condition 
of practical collapse. Meanwhile it seems 
probable that the market had been held at 
an inflated price for some time, while those 
who understood the game were unloading 
their shares in mining enterprises upon the 
long-suffering public. If there could have 
been absolute publicity in the affairs of the 
Amalgamated Copper Company and its re- 
lated corporations, it is not likely that so 
great a misfortune could have overtaken 
thousands of innocent investors. While it 
is a more or less mooted point, it is probably 
true that a normal and reasonable price for 
copper is about 15 cents a pound, and that a 
fair and proper administration of great busi- 
ness interests would have kept the price there 
and given us normal conditions of mining 
and of investment. Vast enterprises in the 
nature of electrical equipment companies 
were improperly affected by an unreasonable 
price for the copper which they, more than 
all other consumers, have to buy. The Mon- 
tana mines were last month shut down to a 
fraction of their normal output. 
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The policy of the leading com- 
pany that manufactures steel has 
been a very different one. We 
shall unquestionably be informed in the near 
future of a decided falling off in the orders 
of the United States Steel Corporation and 
its smaller rivals. But this great company 
was wise enough in the recent period of keen 
demand to hold the prices down to a mod- 
erate level in order to avoid the bringing 
about of inevitable reaction. It is fair to 
believe that the steel companies can weather 
a brief period of curtailed business and tariff 
discussion without serious disaster to their 
shareholders. But it remains to be seen. 


Steel, 


in 
Contrast. 


Let Rallroade “Leanwhile the railroads of the 
Pp country continue to do a large 
and flourishing business, although 

their net profits are diminished by reason of 
the growth of their fixed charges in:all di- 
rections. Railroads when fairly run for the 
public and for their stockholders ought to 
make money, so that they may be kept in a 
state of high efficiency. Whether or not the 


2-cent passenger rate that so many States 
have adopted is really reasonable or not, it 
Was in our opinion very unstatesmanlike to 
force that issue during this past year. It was 
right to drive the railroads out of their old- 
It was also 


time control of State politics. 
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CAN’T KEEP UP WITH THE PACE. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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right to oblige them to discontinue the im- 
proper distribution of free passes. Again, it 
was right to use every means, however dras- 
tic, to compel them to abandon the old sys- 
tem of rebates and discriminations. It was 
right to compel them to use safety appliances 
and thus to prevent the slaughter of their 
own employees and the wrecking of passen- 
ger trains. It was right to enforce better 
systems of railroad accounting, and more 
thorough publicity in respect to all branches 
of railroad financiering and operation. It 
was right to improve tax laws and strengthen 
commissions. But these things constituted 
a sufficient program for the present; and 
it was not at all advisable to adopt arbitrary 
legislation that could be construed as an at- 
tempt to prevent the railroads from making 
money. So far as most States are concerned, 
the 2-cent fare laws will probably so in- 
crease local passenger traffic as not to curtail 
appreciably the earnings of the roads. But 
the subject is one that could have been fairly 
postponed; and in our judgment the 2-cent 
laws will have proved themselves premature 
and therefore more harmful than beneficial. 


A few years ago Christendom 


The New 5 ° 
Race was considerably _ stirred by 
Problems. . ° ‘A 
warnings against the so-called 
“vellow peril,” the Emperor William of 


Germany leading in the agitation. It was 
argued that the long-quiescent millions of 
China would gradually awaken and become 

















“A TALE OF TWO CITIES.” 


From the Journal (Detroit). 
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seized with the modern spirit of unrest and 
adventure. Once trained in the use of mod- 
ern weapons, it was prophesied that they 
might attempt a reconquest of much terri- 
tory now Russian, that was in earlier 
periods Mongolian, and that thus in time 
and by degrees they might through sheer 
force of numbers endanger the Christian na- 
tions of Eastern and Central Europe, some- 
what as Turks and Saracens were crowding 
westward and northward a few centuries 
ago. ‘This particular agitation against the 
yellow peril became discredited after the na- 
tions had put down the Boxer uprising, and 
had subjected China to the payment of enor- 
mous pecuniary indemnities. But now the 
world of white men begins to show a good 
deal of fresh uneasiness as it faces the ques- 
tion what is to be the future of the Asiatic 
races, and the further question how the ter- 
ritory of the world is going to be allotted to 
rival claimants. 


We have a tendency to fall into 
the mistaken notion that history 
is already made, and that things 
are tolerably well established upon perma- 
nent lines. We forget that the future is 
likely ‘to be a much longer period than the 
recorded past, and that changes are more 
rapid by reason of the diffusion of ideas and 
the increased freedom of movement due to 
new facilities. ‘Thus the European nations 
have carved out their own possessions and 
spheres of influence in Africa, and have 
taken it for granted that they can settle and 
populate that continent as they please, and 
absolutely control its destinies. In like man- 
ner the English have taken possession of the 
island continent of Australia; they hold the 
northern half of North America, and they 
assume to exercise authority over hundreds 
of millions of Asiatics in Asia itself. South 
America has come under the control of the 
descendants of Spaniards and Portuguese, 
blended in various degrees with the native 
Indian stock. But Africa and South Amer- 
ica are comparatively unsettled and unde- 
veloped continents. The new forces in the 
world are economic rather than military or 
political. Capital is engaged in developing 
resources; capital demands effective labor; 
labor seeks remunerative fields, and labor 
eventually absorbs capital. Thus the sugar 
planters of Hawaii needed labor and im- 
ported Japanese and Chinese coolies as the 
best and most available. With their thrift 
and industry, the Asiatics will in due time 


Who Is to 
Inherit 
the Earth? 
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NOT A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
Anglo-Jap alliance do not seem to have taken the children into account. 


The contracting parties to the 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


control both labor and capital in those 
islands. A great and critical contest has 
been going on regarding the presence of 
Asiatics in South Africa and more particu- 
larly in the Transvaal. Not only the mil- 
lions of China and Japan, but also the dark- 
skinned Hindus are in the labor market, 
and capital demands them for work in the 
mines and in the fields of South Africa, 
where negro labor is not efficient and where 
white labor practically. does not exist. But 
if the Asiatics are admitted to British South 
Africa with any considerable freedom, they 
will some day possess the land. 


Siiieieiale Inv Australia, the white trades 
in tritish unions stand like a rock against 
Colonies. “Asiatic labor, and the politicians 

are with the unions. For it is by no means 
certain as yet that Australia is to remain 
permanently a country of progressive white 
men, with the English language and ad- 
vanced English institutions. From the stand- 


point of the world’s larger history-making 
movement, the most important events of last 
month were centered in the struggle at Van- 
couver to resist the incoming of many hun- 
dreds of Japanese and Hindu laborers into 
Canada. As in the United States, so now 
in Canada, the trades unions have made up 
their minds that the question has to be set- 
tled once for all whether or not a homogen- 
eous white man’s civilization is to prevail. 
The British Government is in a much more 
difficult position than our own. Many 
Americans, discussing the question of the 
Japanese in California, are evidently not 
aware that in our treaty with Japan we have 
expressly reserved the right to exclude 
Japanese laborers. The British, on the other 
hand, in their treaty with Japan, have ac- 
corded the fullest freedom to Japanese im- 
migrants, The Hindus, of course, are Brit- 
ish subjects, and the Hindu question is one 
that does not involve international compli- 
cations. Canadian trades unions are de- 
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manding that the Anglo-Japanese treaty be 
at once revised. The Japanese statesmen are 
probably not. sensitive on this point, but the 
Japanese people themselves, as influenced by 
a sensational press, would undoubtedly ob- 
ject very strongly to what would seem a ra- 
cial slight. 


cite Fortunately there is no doubt or 

Fixed ambiguity about the position of 

Policy. the United States. A few Asiatic 
laborers will undoubtedly come in surrepti- 
tiously by way of Canada or Mexico, but 
no direct importation will be allowed in 
volume sufficient to alter existing labor con- 
ditions on our Pacific slope. The wretched 
bungling of the Japanese question in San 
Francisco created needless trouble, and gave 
wicked offense to an admirable nation whose 
relations with our Government and people 
had always been of the most perfect kind. 
Nevertheless, the underlying motive in San 
Francisco, which was to maintain social and 
economic life on American standards, was 
sound and right. The government of San 
Francisco is now in the hands of men capable 
of justice and discrimination. ‘The relations 
between the Japanese Government and our 
own are those of harmony and good under- 
standing. ‘Ihe Japanese authorities are so 
fully bent upon controlling their own popu- 
lation conditions that it is perfectly easy for 
them to understand our point of view in de- 
siring to control ours. The Japanese are a 
wonderful people, and they are vastly su- 





““ANYBODY WANT TO RUY A WHITE ELEPHANT?” 
From the Herald (New York). 


perior in many respects to the millions of 
humble Europeans who are admitted with- 
out question at our Eastern seaports. But 
it seems possible to assimilate these Euro- 
peans, and to bring them up to our American 
standards. "The Chinese and Japanese, on 
the other hand, are too distinct and too 
separate in their already highly developed 
civilization to blend naturally into the social, 
economic, and political life of the European 
races. Difficult as the Southern race prob- 
lem is and for a long time must be_ the 
negroes for the most part are a dependent 
and subordinate element in the population. 
‘They have no distinct or separate institu- 
tions. But a large Asiatic immigration 
would mean a totally distinct community, 
and would produce a condition highly detri- 
mental to the best development of the 
country. 


Ponernreen For some time to come, Japanese 
the Monroe expansion will probably be di- 
‘rected toward Korea and Man- 

churia. The rapid growth of Japanese in- 
dustries, moreover, will afford employment 
at home for an increasing population. ‘The 
truth remains, however, that the compara- 
tively unoccupied parts of the earth cannot 
be regarded as securely in possession of the 
European nations which now hold them as 
colonial dependencies. It is, moreover, re- 
ported that some of the South American re- 
publics begin to put a wholly novel reliance 
upon the efficacy of the Monroe Doctrine. 
At one time they were afraid of reconquest 
by the Latinic powers of Europe. At an- 
other time they feared the aggressiveness of 
the British lion. Still later they were much 
warned against the designs of the ambitious 
new German Empire. But now, it is said, 
they are looking forward to a time when, in 
the struggle for supremacy in the Pacific 
Ocean, they might be made the victims of 
Asiatic designs. All of this for the immediate 
present seems quite fanciful. But when one 
studies the history of human migration and 
then brings to mind the new facilities that 
give mobility to labor as well as to armies 
and navies, it becomes evident enough that 
the seemingly inipossible is just what may 
have happened within another hundred years. 


Taft Secretary Taft, having delivered 

and the himself of a series of broad and 
Philippines. : 

statesmanlike speeches upon our 

public policies in general, has gone to visit 

the Philippines. He will make a brief visit 
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in Japan, also, and his presence there is cer- 
tain to be productive of benefit to both coun- 
tries. In the Philippines he will witness the 
opening of the first elected legislature. How- 
ever the Filipinos may feel toward this coun- 
try, and whatever may be their ambitions 
for the future, they are practically unani- 
mous in their regard for the great-hearted 
and sagacious man who went to them as the 
first American governor. Mr. Taft appre- 
ciated the fact that we had no right to be 
dominant in those islands unless working 
sincerely for the welfare of the inhabitants. 
He saw clearly that there was no such thing 
as a Filipino nation with corporate and po- 
litical entity and a sense of its own destiny. 
Those who talk so glibly about Filipino in- 
dependence seem to think that there is a 
Filipino race, comparable with the Japanese, 
for example. Our work there has been to do 
everything in human power to knit together 
the Filipino people and to awaken in them 
some capacity for the direction of their eco- 
nomic, social, and political affairs. The 
American flag protects them in their outside 
relations. As to their inside government, we 
are giving them full charge of their own 
affairs as rapidly as possible. The only fair 
criticism would be to the effect that we have 
been much too sanguine in assuming that 
they could rapidly acquire the principles and 
practice of local self-government. 


‘iia Anyhow, they are right in their 

of Secure appreciation of William H. Taft, 
Fame. - 
and whatever may become of his 

political future, the past is secure. It was 
a great and decisive step that he took when 
at Mr. McKinley’s request he left the fed- 
eral bench and proceeded to the difficult 
task of creating civil order and the institu- 
tions of government in the Philippine Is- 
lands. With Mr. Root’s constructive work 
through the Insular Bureau of the War De- 
partment at Washington, and Mr. Taft’s 
personality and statesmanship at Manila, we 
were able to write the first chapter in a 
special volume of American history which in 
the end will bring us credit as a nation and 
will give permanent fame to these two men 
if not to any others. Mr. Taft has been 
working stoutly for more favorable tariff 
relations between the Philippines and this 
country, aid the effort will be renewed in the 
coming session of Congress to enact the Phil- 
ippine tariff bill into law. The further dis- 
cussion of that subject will of course launch 
a political debate on the future of the islands. 

















MR. BRYAN MAY BE RIGHT. 


Ile says that man Taft is a ‘ straddler.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Have We qa During the past few weeks, a 
Po na prominent New York newspaper 

“ has set for itself the task of 
disposing of the Philippines out of hand. 
Day after day it has devoted many col- 
umns to interviews and the expression of 
opinions. It has stimulated itself to the 
point of fever heat upon the whole subject. 
But its own discussion, and the opinions it 
has elicited from Congressmen and others in 
authority, have been merely academic. At 
the present time we have no Philippine ques- 
tion, excepting as details arise one after an- 
other for solution. We are doing our best 
to give the islands a good administration, and 
we must now build their projected railroads, 
give them a better tariff rate, lead them into 
paths of prosperity as we have succeeded in 
leading Porto Rico, and permit the larger 
question of their ultimate destiny to await 
the solution that will come with the process 
of time. We are trustees for the welfare of 
the Filipino people and for the international 
interests that are more or less centered at 
Manila. A few more years will shed light. 


ryan Ir. Bryan has had much to say 
and at different times upon the Phil- 
Taft esa = 
ippine question, and so has Mr. 
Taft. It is not at all unlikely that the coun- 
try may have a direct opportunity to pass 
judgment upon the views of these two men 
in the forthcoming Presidential contest. 
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Both are men of integrity and fine personal- 
ity. Neither of them represents selfish or 
private interests. They are both patriotic, 
and are both tried and representative public 
men. Mr. Taft has had the benefit of a 
marvelous training and experience. Apart 
from Mr. Roosevelt, no other man in the 
country, excepting our brilliant and accom- 
plished Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root, 
is so well qualified by actual knowledge and 
experience to fill the office of the Presidency 
as the Hon. William H. Taft. Mr. Bryan 
has not had the experience that comes with 
the shouldering of responsible public tasks. 
But for many years he has devoted himself 
in a broad way to the study of national af- 
fairs. He is well acquainted with men, 
measures, and policies; and he has held his 
place at the forefront of the Democratic 
party through qualities which surely are en- 
titled to respect, for otherwise he must have 
been relegated to the background long ago. 
If Mr. Taft should be the Republican can- 
didate and Mr. Bryan the Democratic, we 
should have an interesting and a dignified 
sort of contest. 


But as the months pass by the 
plot thickens and the elements 
of uncertainty that surround the 
Presidential contest lend even unaccustomed 
interest to our always-absorbing quadrennial 
pastime. For certainly the American loves 
his game of Presidential politics beyond al- 
most any other form of diversion. In the 
State of New York behind the scenes the 
professional politicians are engaged in deep- 
laid schemes for the control of the Repub- 
lican delegation. At present Mr. Wood- 
ruff is State Chairman and Mr. Parsons is 
chairman for New York City. The organi- 
zation as now constituted made Mr. Hughes 
Governor, acting in close harmony with the 
national Administration. It is now reported 
that~ex-Governor QOdell is organizing a 
movement to secure the New York State 
delegation for Governor Hughes as the Pres- 
idential candidate, with a view to the over- 
throw of the present State organization, 
which is in accord with the Administration 
at Washington. It is not asserted that Gov- 
ernor Hughes himself is in any way con- 
cerned with the movement of machine poli- 
ticians to make him New York’s candidate 
at the national convention. Mr. Hughes did 
not seek the governorship, but the nomina- 
tion was thrust upon him as a public duty, 
and he made a plucky fight in a hard cam- 


Mr. Hughes 
as a 
Possibility. 
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paign and earned his own election. It would 
seem as if New York needed him for another 
term as Governor. If the national Repub- 
lican party should choose to draft him as its 
nominee, he has the strength of character, 
the well-ordered mind, and the reserve 
power which would enable him to rise to 
the great responsibilities at Washington for 
which he has had none of the specific train- 
ing of a Taft or a Root. It is to be believed 
that Mr. Hughes has the good sense to do 
his present work and to avoid the pitfalls of 
ambition. The country has discovered him 
as a man of strength and character, and that 
should be enough for him. He has achieved 
some daring things already, notably the crea- 
tion of his two commissions for the control 
of public-service corporations. The. State 
of New York will be fortunate if it can keep 
Mr. Hughes for some years to come as its 
chief magistrate. He ought to be re-elected 
Governor for a series of terms because of 
the financial, economic, and social problems 
that confront our greatest State, with its 
tremendous metropolis. 


Ohio has been the center of po- 
litical interest that has spread 
far beyond the confines of the 
Buckeye State. As between Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Foraker there has been debating of a 
profound and brilliant quality. Mr. For- 
aker’s natural place is with the President 
and the Administration, and his opposition 
seems technical rather than fundamental. 
There seems at present no doubt as to the 
solidity of the Taft delegation from Ohio in 
the Presidential convention. In Cleveland 
a local contest has aroused national atten- 
tion. or many years the Hon. Theodore 
FE. Burton, representing the Cleveland dis- 
trict in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, has been a useful and very in- 
fluential Congressman. He has been recog- 
nized as one of the intellectual leaders of 
the House, and as Chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee he has made him- 
self an authority and has filled a most diff- 
cult position with the confidence and respect 
even of those whose demands for appropria- 
tions he has resisted. When Mr. Dick se- 
cured the seat in the Senate made vacant by 
the death of Mr. Hanna it was the opinion 
of many people in Ohio and elsewhere that 
Mr. Burton should have been nromoted to 
that place. He has now taken the Repub- 
lican nomination for the mayoralty of Cleve- 
land in order to give the greatest possible 


Ohio's 
States- 
men. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PIER AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


This beautiful pier was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on September 14. 


strength to the opposition that has grown 
up against the long-continued rule of Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson. 


Mr. Burton has achieved distinc- 

Burton e 5s 
us. tion in the field of national af- 
Johnson. fairs and is needed at Washing- 
ton. He is a scholar and a statesman, with 
an unblemished record. The running of a 
great town like Cleveland requires trained 
executive ability, a peculiar knowledge of 
human nature, and some acquaintance with 
the varied problems of ‘modern municipal life 
and government. The Hon. Tom L. John- 
son is no match whatever for Mr. Burton 
on the plane of national statesmanship; and, 
on the other hand it would seem equally ap- 
parent that Mr. Burton could be no match 
for Mr. Johnson in the field of municipal 
administration, which this buoyant gentle- 
man has made so peculiarly his own. The 
election comes in November, and is mixed 
up with State and national politics. Ohio 
cities ought to hold their elections in the 
spring and get their affairs out of the rut of 


party politics as much as possible. Mr. Bur- 
ton is chairman of the national Waterways 
Commission and is needed in Congress at a 
time when great public questions upon which 
he is an authority are to be dealt with on a 
scale of increasing magnitude. 


Far too little has been said about 
the real merits of the exposition 
that celebrates the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of the 
United States. The Jamestown Ter-Cen- 
tennial Exposition was unfortunate in allow- 
ing itself to be seen long before it was ready 
for inspection. It is not colossal, but it is 
beautiful and it is instructive. Visitors 
going there in the mood of willingness to 
discover the attractions of the exposition will 
not be disappointed. The eight or ten weeks 
that remain of the fair ought to bring hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors from all parts 
of the country.. The region itself is full of 
historic and present-day interest. Norfolk, 
Newport News, Hampton, and Fortress 
Monroe are at hand, and water excursions 


Beautiful 
Exposition. 
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may be made to Jamestown Island and in 
every direction. ‘The architecture of the ex- 
position is to the trained observer more 
charming than that of almost any other in 
a long series of expositions, If the exhibits 
are not of a bewildering extent and variety, 
they are at least thoroughly illustrative of 
recent progress. Some of the special exhib- 
its, like that contained in the negro building 
for instance, are worthy of great praise. 
The United States Government has ex- 
pended much money and ingenuity in its va- 
rious efforts to represent in this fair what 
the Government departments are doing, and 
the management of the enterprise has 
achieved wonders in the overcoming of dif- 
ficulties that have arisen.. The weather on 
Hampton Roads during the remaining 
months of the exposition ought to be very 
agreeable for visitors. 


iisiiiini The country was concerned for 
Root’s a time about the health of Secre- 
Activitics. : 
tary Root, who was suffering 
from prolonged overwork. But his vacation 
and a course of treatment at the hands of an 
expert in physical training have restored him 
to health and vigor, and his projected trip to 
Mexico has not been abandoned. No Secre- 
tary of State has ever done so much to pro- 
mote gcod understandings with the other 
American republics as has Mr. Root. With 
Mr. John Barrett as the efficient Director of 
the International Bureau of American Re- 
publics, that institution at Washington is 





SHOWING THE WORLD OUR AMERICAN NAVY. 


From the Journal (Detroit). 


responding most remarkably to Mr. Root’s 
views of its enlarged possibilities. ‘The Sec- 
retary’s visit to Mexico ought to result in the 
progress of measures for the bringing about 
of harmony among the turbulent little states 
of Central America. Mr. Rooi’s pclicies 
have done much for the West Indies, as was 
set forth in an article published in this RE- 
VIEW last month. 


Certain newspapers have lashed 
themselves into a state of frenzy 
over the plan of the Administra- 
tion to send a fleet of battleships to our 
Pacific Coast. There would seem no more 
reason in the nature of things why our 
battleships should be in one ocean than in 
the other, and, since they have to be some- 
where, and our naval officers meanwhile 
have to obtain training and experience, it 
would seem to be a capital move to send the 
fleet down the east coast of South America, 
up the west coast, and so on to San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. That this movement 
could bear any direct relation to supposed 
disputes between Japan and the United 
States is an hallucination that is entertained 
nowhere except in certain newspaper offices. 
The two countries have nothing in the world 
to quarrel about, and are on terms cf com- 
plete amity. As to the danger of leaving 
our Atlantic Coast undefended, we may be 
quite sure that England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia would ali be quite willing 
to join in defending us in case President 
Castro, of Venezuela, should desire to im- 
prove the opportunity to destroy New York 
and ravish our exposed seaboard. ‘The 
United States, in short, has no quarrel with 


The Plans 
for the 
Fleet. 


_any nation, is not going to have any war, 


and is not proposing to move the fleet as a 
measure against Japan any more than as a 
measure against Siam or Morocco. 


The Logical It will be remembered that when 

Democratic Governor Hughes won his elec- 

‘tion in New York, the Demo- 

crats carried the rest of the ticket, Mr. 
Hearst alone being defeated. A young New 
York lawyer, Mr. Lewis Stuyvesant Chan- 
ler, was elected Lieutenant-Governor. Dur- 
ing the rast few weeks there has been 
launched a seemingly serious movement to 
give Mr. Chanler the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. It is customary in 
the Democratic party to make these sudden 
efforts to find greatness and fitness in un- 
expected quarters. Mr. Chanler is an ex- 
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Copyright, 1906,by Marceau, N, Y. 
MR. LEWIS STUYVESANT CHANLER. 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York 


cellent American citizen, and fortunately we 
have millions more of them. Lieutenant- 
governors are aS numerous as governors, 
while ex-lieutenant-governors are still more 
numerous than ex-governors, because being 
generally younger, they live longer. It was 
reported last month that Mr. Bryan had 
become greatly alarmed at the growth of 
the Chanler boom. If this be true, Mr. 
Bryan may expect many shocks before the 
March equinox, for many another lieuten- 
ant-governor will doubtless have his little 
boomlet bravely exposed to the blights of 
our exasperating North American climate. 
Meanwhile, for the moment, something ha; 
happened to the boom of Governor Johnson, 
of Minnesota; and Governor Folk’s friends 
seem to be off duty. The really formidable 
movement reported through regular Demo- 
cratic channels is that which the Hon. Hen- 
ty Gassaway Davis, of West Virginia, an 
octogenarian of undiminished vigor, is work- 


ing up throughout the South on behalf of 
Judge Gray. Nothing would please the 
Hearst people so much as to‘have the Demo- 
cratic party nominate a man like Judge 
Gray. The organization of the Inde- 
pendence League goes on throughout the 
country, and in one way or in another Mr. 
Hearst proposes to count very much in the 
gaine of Presidential politics. The logic of 
the situation would seem to point very clear- 
ly to Mr. Bryan as the one possible Demo- 
cratic candidate. All factions and branches 
of the party accepted him in advance at the 
time of his return from his world wander- 
ings, when they welcomed him and swore 
allegiance at the Madison Square Garden in 
New York on August 30, 1906. His speech 
advocating the Government ownership and 
operation of railroads alienated many con- 
servative Democrats, but he has since made 
it plain that his views were to be regarded 
as academic rather than as the statement of 
a practical policy for immediate adoption. 
Fairness compels us to say that there was 
nothing whatever in those expressions that 
should alienate Mr. Bryan’s followers. No 
one man makes great public policies. Noth- 
ing but a continued carnival of atrocious mis- 
management and abuse of trust on the part 
of the so-called “ railroad magnates” could 
drive this country into so radical a change 
of all its methods and principles as the trans- 
fer of railroads from private to public opera- 
tion. If Mr. Bryan were elected President, 
he would do what he could, doubtless, to 
administer the laws under which the federal 
Government regulates interstate commerce. 


C aH 








MR. BRYAN AS THE I'TINERANT WIND MERCHANT, 
From the /nquirer (Philadelphia), 
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Oklahoma's he much-criticised constitution 
Elec- of the new State of Oklahoma 
; was adopted by the voters on 
September 17. While there are many pro- 
visions in this constitution which seem out 
of place in the organic law ofa State, the 
one question that concerns the President is 
whether or not the instrument conforms to 
the conditions of the enabling act passed by 
Congress. It must be assumed to express 
the political will of the people who are to 
compose the new commonwealth, and _ its 
“ radicalism,’ about which the Eastern 
newspapers have had much to say, is Okla- 
homa’s own affair. Moreover, the very fact 
that it recognizes the referendum principle 
is an assurance that it will be amended if 
it is found to work unsatisfactorily. Okla- 
homa’s admission has been long delayed. 
With a population of 1,400,000, she is by 
far the most populous State ever admitted 
to the Union. This new State, forty-sixth in 
point of seniority, will rank twenty-fifth in 
population. It has more people than Mary- 
land, and nearly as many as South Carolina, 
—two of the original thirteen States. ‘The 
large immigration from Texas and Arkansas 
into the Indian country has made Oklahoma 
a ‘“‘safely’’ Democratic State. At the elec- 
tion last month, Hon. Charles N. Haskell, 
the Democratic candidate, was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and the Legislature will elect two 
Democrats to the United States Senate. Two 
of the five Congress districts are possibly 
Republican, but on the whole Oklahoma 
promises to join the column of States en- 
thusiastically committed to the Bryan type 
of Democracy. ‘The temperance people suc- 
ceeded in carrying the separate prohibition 
amendment, thus bringing the new State 
into alignment with Kansas and Georgia on 
the liquor question. 


At a special election on Septem- 
ber 17 the voters of Chicago de- 
cisively rejected the new charter 
authorized by the State Legislature. The 
total vote polled was slightly more than half 
of the registered vote and the charter was 
defeated by a majority of more than 62,000. 
This overwhelming defeat seems to have 
been brought about by the widespread fear 
that under the proposed charter taxes would 
be increased. Although it was estimated 
that this increase would amount to less than 
one-half of one per cent., the voters seemed 
unwilling to confer on the city council the 
power of making tax levies for city, park, 
rail 


The Rejected 
Chicago 
Charter. 


HON. CHARLES N. HASKELL. 


(Governor-elect of Oklahoma.) 


school, and library purposes,—a power that 
is now distributed among a number of dif- 
ferent taxing bodies, several of which are 
quite independent of the city government. 
There was also a provision that the city 
might, by a referendum vote, issue bonds up 
to 5 per cent. of the total actual valuation 
of taxable property. It is well known that 
for many years Chicago has had great difh- 
culty in raising revenue for necessary im- 
provements, and these taxing and bonding 
provisions were intended to obviate this dif- 
ficulty, at least in part. The charter on the 
whole was deemed by students of the subject 
to be an improvement on the existing instru- 
ment, which was framed for a city one- 
fourth Chicago’s present size and has been 
“pnatched ” from time to time in a curiously 
unscientific manner. It offered a large meas- 
ure of home-rule, under which its defects 
could have been remedied from time to time. 
It was drafted by men of ability and knowl- 
edge. Its defeat is regrettable. 
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pacmiiees ‘hat the opposition to Asiatic 
Bellingham and immigration on the Pacific Coast 
Vancouver. 6 the North American continent 
is not an exclusively Californian matter, or 
an American anti-Japanese affair, but really 
the opposition, on economic grounds, of the 
Caucasian white man to all oriental labor, 
was proven beyond a doubt last month by 
the serious riots at Bellingham, in the State 
of Washington, and at Vancouver, British 
Columbia. At bottom it was the same story 
in each case. Many hundreds of Orientals, 
—Japanese, Chinese, and Hindus,—have 
been employed in the lumber mills and can- 
neries of the Washington and British Colum- 
bia coast towns, displacing white labor. In 
each case a mob of white men raided the 
mills where the foreigners were employed, 
battered down the doors of their lodging 
houses, dragged the Hindus from their beds, 
and drove them with violence from the town. 
The Hindus of Bellingham fled northward 
to the protection of the British flag. At 
Vancouver the rioters also attacked Chinese 
and Japanese merchants and laborers, break- 
ing into their shops and pillaging and de- 
stroying $20,000 worth of property. Two 
thousand Chinese and Japanese were driven 
from their homes. Later, a number of 
Japanese immigrants, just landed from a 
steamer, were attacked and in the riot that 
followed Baron Ishii, chief of the Japanese 


AT VICTORIA, B. C.—ONE OF THE ORIENTAL RACES THE CANADIANS DO NOT WANT. 


Bureau of Foreizn Commerce, was severely 
injured. ‘The Orientals, under the leader- 
ship of the Japanese, immediately organized 
for defense, and, having secured firearms 
and other weapons, the situation took on a 
very serious aspect. 


ie An immediate expression of re- 
International gret by Earl Grey, Governor- 
‘General of Canada, and Premier 
Laurier, in telegrams to the Mayor of Van- 
couver, followed by conciliatory statements 
by Baron Ishii expressing confidence in the 
ability and willingness of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to make proper amends and protect 
the life of Japanese subjects in the future, 
quieted the rising sentiment in the Canadian 
West. London newspapers charge that the 
riots at Vancouver. were incited by Ameri- 
cans fresh from the violence at Bellingham. 
The entire subject, while calling for careful 
diplomatic handling on the part of Japan, 
the United States, and Great Britain, cannot 
possibly result in any permanent disturbance 
of the cordial relations between the three 
great peoples. The Hindus, chiefly Sikhs, 
who were attacked at Bellingham, were 
British subjects, and Ambassador Bryce will 
no doubt manage their case at Washington 
with his customary discretion and statesman- 
ship. The treaty of alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan, which is even more fa- 
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vorable to the Japanese cause than our own 
treaty with the island empire, will protect 
_ the subjects of the Mikado in Canada. It is 
rather interesting to note, as a contrast to the 
bellicose tone of the Japanese and American 
jingo press in the matter of San Francisco, 
that no one dreams of predicting any serious 
disturbance between the United States and 
Great Britain because the rights of some of 
King Edward’s oriental subjects were vio- 
lated in our own State of Washington. 


Although the sensational press on 
both shores of the Pacific has 
been talking war, there has never 
been for a moment any really anti-American 
popular feeling in Japan or anti-Japanese 
feeling in this country. In fact, if there ever 
was any danger of serious trouble between 
the United’ States and Japan, ex-Ambassador 
Luke E. Wright has not been able to detect 
any signs of its coming during his residence 
at Tokio. Upon his return last month from 
the Japanese capital General Wright, in a 
newspaper interview, said: 


Happenings 
in 


Japan. 


I walked seven or eight miles about Tokio 
every day, and never saw a look or action on 
‘tthe part of the citizens that could have been con- 
strued as unfriendly. From the tremendous 
number of Americans now traveling about Ja- 
pan, it looks a good deal more like an American 
invasion of Japan than a Japanese invasion of 
the United States. 


It is interesting to note in passing that the 
Japanese Government has just rewarded, by 
granting a large sum of money and an an- 
nuity, W. D. Stevens and H. W. Dennison, 
two Americans, for their services in the 
Russo-Japanese war. Mr. Stevens was 
counselor at the Japanese embassy at Wash- 
ington for many years and is now in Korea. 
Mr. Dennison was counselor in the foreign 
office in Tokio during the war with Russia. 


Concerned as the Japanese Gov- 
ernment undoubtedly is over the 
anti-oriental sentiment so ruth- 
lessly expressed on our own Pacific Coast 
and in the western provinces of Canada, it 
is much more concerned over the problem 
now confronting it in Korea. Complete ab- 
sorption in the near future would seem to be 
the inevitable result of Korean corruption 
and incapacity. In another part of the mag- 
azine this month we present a frank state- 
ment of the Japanese case, and in the “ Lead- 
ing Article” department we quote the 
Korean side as ably presented by Dr. Homer 


The 
Problem in 
Korea. 
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B. Hulbert. Two recent disasters in Japan, 
involving considerable loss of life, have 
elicited the sympathy of the world. Late in 
August a great fire at Hakodate, a large city 
on the island of Yezu, rendered 80,000 peo- 
ple homeless. On September 16, through an 
accident similar to that which happened 
on our own battleship, the Georgia, some 
months ago, thirty-four of the crew of the 
Japanese battleship Kashima were killed and 
eight injured during target practice. 


Chinese OPposition to the increase of 
Suspicions of Japanese influence and authority 
Japan. ee : Z ” 
on the Asiatic mainland is de- 
veloping rapidly in China. The states- 
men of the Middle Kingdom look with 
apprehension upon the absorption of Korea 
by Japan. ‘They have always regarded her 
influence in Manchuria as an infringement 
upon Chinese sovereignty and a danger to 
the integrity of their empire. Early last 
month the Chinese-viceroy in Manchuria re- 
fused to grant a number of concessions to 
Japanese for the working of forests and 
mines. The Chinese are, in fact, becoming 
increasingly jealous of all foreign influence. 
They regard with suspicion the new Franco- 
Japanese entente, regarding it as preliminary 
to a further extension of Japanese influence 
in Manchuria. Moreover, since the signing 
of the Russo-Japanese convention, China’s 
suspicions have been further increased, and 
reports from the larger cities of the empire 
indicate that the more thoughtful Chinese 
are again turning toward America as their 
only friend among the nations of the earth 
that can be expected to take their side against 
the threatened aggressions by the European 
nations and Japan. Japanese political prog- 
ress, however, continues to supply Chinese 
statesmen with a model for the reconstruc- 
tion of their vast state. 


Constitutionalism is making real 
progress. It was recently an- 
nounced from the capital that 
immediately upon the appointment of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, viceroy of Chih-li, often referred to 
as the most powerful man in China, as a 
member of the Board of Foreign Affairs and 
Grand Imperial Councilor, a council of elder 
statesmen similar to that in Japan had been 
actually established at Peking. The begin- 
nings of representative government are al- 
ready seen in the establishment of this coun- 
cil and another deliberative one chosen by the 
suffrage. In ten years, it is expected, the 
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machinery of government will have been so 
readjusted as to permit of the adoption of a 
real constitution and the carrying into execu- 
tion of its provisions. ‘The aged Dowager 
Empress, whose health is failing and whose 
demise is expected before long, now appears 
thoroughly in sympathy with the reform 
idea. She is reported to be applying all the 
energy and keenness of her unusual mind to 
the problem. 


The Russian revolution goes on 
with all its tragic, terrible ac- 
companiments. Just at present 
the Reactionaries seem to be in complete 
ascendency. The new Duma, preliminary 
elections for which were held early in Sep- 
tember, will meet the middle of next month. 
It will be an ultra-conservative body if the 
election law is carried out as its framers 
intended it to be. The peasants will have 
but small representation; the landlords al- 
most everything. It is true that among these 
landlords there are many progressive, liberal- 
minded men, but the majority of them are 
opposed to anything but the most gradual 
change of the existing régime. Meanwhile 
the “pacification” of the empire goes on. 
Reports of Jewish massacres continue to 
come with startling frequency. Official statis- 
tics regarding the revolutionary movement 
in its progress during the past year show that 
the total number of victims of violence has 
been 47,020, of whom 19,144 were killed. 
There were 7962 anti-Jewish riots, 4540 
anti-Armenian riots, 2193 mutinies, and 533 
agrarian uprisings. “The revolutionists as- 
sassinated eighty-three generals or governors, 
sixty-one prefects, and 8079 officials of vari- 
ous other ranks. The government, for its 
part, carried out sentences of death upon 
2381 persons, and, since January 1 of the 
present year, sent more than 60,000 “ politi- 
cals”? to Siberia. Such has been the cost in 
human life of the nominal suppression of 
Russia’s latest revolutionary movement. The 
Finns would seem to be able to retain their 
dearly bought liberties. The present year 
has seen new grants made to the Finnish 
Diet, including the control of taxes, loans, 
and other expenditures. The Finnish courts, 
also, have now the right to pass upon the 
constitutionality of even the imperial decrees, 
while the Russian-appointed judges in the 
duchy may not be dismissed without the con- 
sent of the Diet. This is the one bright feature 
of the revolutionary situation, which has now 
involved almost every corner of the empire. 
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The empire’s foreign relations 
are on a better footing than they 
have been since the beginning of 
the war with Japan. It is true that the 
Czar’s government still needs money, and 
the bankers of the world are slow in loaning. 
The understanding with Great Britain, how- 
ever, and the cordiality which characterized 
the recent -meeting between the Czar and 
the German Emperor, have distinctly bet- 
tered the outlook. Ratifications of the con- 
vention, signed on August 31, were ex- 
changed on September 23. Besides agree- 
ing to restrict her influence to the 
north of Persia and permit England a 
free hand in the south, Russia recognizes 
the predominance of British influence in 
Afghanistan and agrees not to maintain a 
diplomatic agent there, but to deal with mat- 
ters affecting Afghanistan through the An- 
glo-Indian Government. In the Far East, 
also, Russian prestige is not as low as it has 
been. The understanding with Japan has 
cleared the atmosphere, and now, it is an- 
nounced from St. Petersburg, the adminis- 
tration of the entire Russian foreign office 
has been so remodeled as to secure vastly 
more efficient service based on reliable infor- 
mation in Russia’s Pacific domain. A new 
bureau has been established for the manage- 
ment of Far Eastern policies. 


/mnroved 
Foreign 
Relations. 


The last working sessions of the 
Hague Conference were taken 
up largely by discussions of three 
important propositions,—the American sug- 
gestion for a permanent International High 
Court of Justice, the proposition for com- 
pulsory arbitration, and the proposal (also 
emanating from the American delegation) 
regarding the question of periodical future 
conferences. The original proposition to have 
the permanent international court of jus- 
tice consist of seventeen judges elected from 
the forty-seven nations represented at the 
conference was objected to by a number of 
the smaller nations on the ground that such 
a court should have equal representation 
from all the countries of the world. The 
opposition, led by Dr. Ruy Barbosa, of 
Brazil, and Sefiur Esteva, of Mexico, suc- 
ceeded in getting Mr. Choate to suggest as a 
compromise that there be fifteen instead of 
seventeen judges,—the American hemisphere 
electing four, Europe nine, and Asia two. 
As finally agreed upon, however, the propor- 
tion leaves the number and election of judges 
to the nations concerned themselves. A sig- 
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WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN IF THE NATIONS IN CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE ACTED OUT THEIR BELIEF THAT “ ALL 
PEOPLES ARE BORN FREE. AND EQUAL.” 


PRESIDENT NELIDOV: “ All peoples should have free and full popular rights.” 


ALL THE SubpsJecT NATIONS (breaking into view) : 


From Ulk 


nificant and encouraging occurrence of the 
same day upon which this proposition was 
finally disposed of was the signing by Italy 
and Argentina at the conference itself of a 
general arbitration treaty. 


The principle of compulsory 
. Be-arbitration was objected to by 
tween Nations. 

Germany, followed by a num- 
ber of other states, on the ground that arbi- 
tration is not admissible in cases involving 
“national honor.” As this is a term sus- 
ceptible of a number of different meanings, 
General Porter, of the American delegation, 
proposed that the following subjects do not 
affect national honor, suggesting that addi- 
tional topics upon which obligatory arbitra- 
tion is permissible be named by the different 
states: 


Compulsor. 
Arbitration 


The interpretation of stipulations in customs 
tariffs, the measurement of ships, the extent to 
which foreigners may be considered as citizens 
with respect to taxation, the concession to for- 
eigners of a right to buy and possess real estate, 
the interpretation of conventions for the inter- 
national protection of laborers, concerning inter- 


“So say we all cf us.” 
(Berlin). 


national railways, means to prevent collisions at 
sea, copyright, rules of commercial and indus- 
trial companies for employment of workmen, 
weights and measures; the reciprocal bestowal 
of gratuitous assistance upon poor patients, con- 
vention regarding boards of health, international 
and private law, civil and penal procedure, and 
disputes regarding the amount of pecuniary 
claims for damages when the principle of in- 
demnity is admitted, 

The American proposal as to future con- 
ferences included a provision that the next 
one shall be held not later than 1914. Two 
other international conferences of note, 
looking toward the abolition of war, were 
held during September,—the sixteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Munich, Sep- 
tember 9 to 14, and the International Anar- 
chist Congress at Amsterdam, August 25 
to September 1. 


It has been charged by a number 
of the advocates of a searching 
investigation into King Leopold’s 
rule in the Congo that the strength of the 
opposition to the compulsory-arbitration 
proposition at The Hague was due to the 
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political intrigue which placed the fate of 
this proposition in the hands of the two Bel- 
gian delegates, M. Beernaert and Baron 
Guillaume. Both these delegates, while per- 
sonally in favor of compulsory arbitration, 
have opposed it in accordance with the in- 
struction of King Leopold, who, it is alleged, 
fears the application of the principle to his 
rule in the Congo State. The storm still rages 
around the question of Belgian administra- 
tion in Africa. ‘Testimony from reliable 
sources is constantly being printed to the 
effect that the Congo is the scene of fearful 
atrocities and cruelties. Testimony from 
apparently equal authority, on the other 
hand, emphasizes the beneficence of King 
Leopold’s rule. It is certain that the latest 
move of his Belgian Majesty in the Congo 
matter is not calculated to impress the world 
with his beneficence and disinterestedness. 
Late in August a royal commission was ap- 
peinted to negotiate a treaty providing for 
the annexation of the Congo Free State to 
Belgium, thus taking it from under the con- 
trol of King Leopold. This move was the 
result of an imperious public demand in 
Belgium, whose citizens had become exas- 
perated at the reproach cast on the nation 
through the charges of cruelty,—many of 
them proven,—against their ruler. 


Late in September it was re- 
ported that, in accordance with 
a decree dated July 21 but kept 
secret until after the appointment of the 
commission on annexation, King Leopold 
had authorized the constitution of a com- 
pany to exploit the most valuable sections of 
the state, tracts which are ten times larger 
than Belgium itself, and containing almost 
all the rubber forests and mineral treasures 
which make up the wealth of the country. 
In other words, he turns over the shell of 
sovereignty to the state, having given the 
kernel to a private corporation in which he 
is a shareholder. It is by no means certain, 
however, that the Belgian Parliament will 
enter into this transaction, or whether King 
Leopold has the legal right on his side in the 
matter. It is not conceivable that the powers 
of the world which were represented at the 
conference appointing King Leopold ruler 
of the Congo would sanction the terms on 
which this monarch proposes to transfer to 
his own Parliament the task confided to him 
personally, and which, it would seem, on 
good authority, he has failed so ignobly to 
discharge in the proper spirit. 


Will Belgium 
Annex 
the Congo? 
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By the middle of September it 
was believed that the warlike 
Moorish tribesmen had become 
so convinced of the power of France and her 
determination to enforce the terms of the 
Algeciras Convention that they had accepted 
the peace conditions fixed by General Drude, 
commander of the allied French and Spanish 
forces. A number of missions to the interior 
to secure the adhesion of other warring 
tribes to this agreement were necessary be- 
fore the formal conclusion of at least a nom- 
inal peace, as well as to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between Mulai Abd-el-Aziz, the 
reigning Sultan, and his brother, Mulai EI 
Hafed, who, late in August, had himself 
proclaimed Sultan at Marakesh, the chief 
city of South Morocco. A number of en- 
counters between the French troops and the 
Arabs followed the first engagement, on 
August 4. The most serious were the at- 
tacks, on August 28 and September 2, ypon 
Casablanca and its outskirts, both resulting 
from a reconnaissance in force by the French 
Algerian irregular cavalry and the famous 
Foreign Legion. Seven or eight thousand 
Moors attacked the Europeans, sweeping 
down from the hi!ls with all the ferocity and 
courage traditional’ in their race. By the 
aid of machine guns and the batteries from 
their warships the French succeeded in re- 
pelling the tribesmen with considerable loss 
of life. Reliable reports place the number 
of Moors now under arms at from 50,000 
to 60,000, and there are indications that a 
Jehad, or holy war, has already been pro- 
claimed in the south. Should the tribesmen 


The. French 
Defeat the 
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FRANCE: “ Somebody, anybody, help me let go!” 
From the News (Chicago). 
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MULAI EL HAFID, BROTHER OF THE REIGNING SUL- 
TAN OF MOROCCO, WHO HAS BEEN 
PROCLAIMED HIS SUCCESSOR. 


reject the French terms the forces of the re- 
public will move in earnest. There can be no 
doubt that Europe will sanction severe puni- 
tive measures on the part of France for the 
outrages by Moors on Europeans. 


France’s 5 6 
Difficult the rebellious tribesmen included 
ask. 


(1) the punishment of the au- 
thors of the massacre at Casablanca; (2) an 
agreement that no armed Moor shall come 
within a radius of ten miles of the city; (3) 
the acceptance in principle of the payment of 
a war contribution, the amount to be fixed 
hereafter; and (4) the surrender of hostages 
to secure the fulfillment of these conditions. 
All Morocco is in a chaotic condition, the 
nominally reigning Sultan’s authority being 
disputed by the Pretender in the north and 
the famous bandit chief, Raisulii—who still 
holds the Kaid Sir Harry MacLean for ran- 
som,—in the west and south. The corre- 
spondent of the London Times at Tangier 
sums up the situation thus: 


General Drude’s peace terms to_ 


The assets of Morocco are small indeed. The 
Sultan, with some £2,000,000 debts, whom no one 
obeys, a handful of robbers with the high-sound- 
ing title of viziers, a fanatical population of 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000, an empty treasury, a con- 
glomeration of tribes misgoverning themselves 
and at war with each other, such revenues as 
exist fully mortgaged, a dossier of claims for 
the destruction of Casablanca, two cities in the 
hands of foreigners, Raisuli holding Sir Harry 
Maclean as a trump card, the Pretender ruling 
northeast Morocco, and the Sultan’s brother the 
south, a plethora of reforms proposed, discussed, 
and accepted by everyone except the people upon 
whom they are going to be foisted, who, by- 
the-bye, will not have them at any price, but 
whose eventual acceptance of them it is proposed 
to enforce with the aid of 2500 police, whose du- 
ties will extend from Tetuan to Mogador, a dis- 
tance of 500 miles, and include eight cities, and 
who will certainly at the critical moment side 
with any one except their superior officers. 


France and Spain insist that their inten- 
tion is merely to carry out the mandate of 
the Algeciras Convention. France, however, 
as the leader in this expedition to chastise 
Morocco, will have a very difcult task 
before her, and the very sober comments of 
the French press indicate that the republic 
realizes the gravity of the situation. The 
attitude of the rest of Europe, particularly 
of the Triple Alliance, is believed in many 
quarters to be accurately reflected by the 
cartoon from Fischietto which we reproduce 
below. The acquiescence of the Berlin 
government in France’s activity in Morocco 
is held by some to indicate German expecta- 
tion of receiving “ compensation ”’ elsewhere. 
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THE APPROVAL OF EUROPE. 


“WHurreh for France, Hurrah for Spain! How 
beautifully they are delivering us from the pestifer- 
ous Morrocean assassins of whom we are so much 


afraid.” 
From Fischuetto (Turin). 
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THE BRITISH PREMIER AND HIS SUPPORTERS IN 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From left to right: Mr. H. Gladstone, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Haldane, 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir H. Fowler, Sir E. Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Churchill.—Sketched from an actual scene on the Treasury Bench by the artist of the London 


Graphic. 


The beltios The second session of the Brit- 

Farliament ish Parliament under the present 

Prorogued T iberal government was pro- 
rogued on August 28. While considerable 
opposition has been developed within its own 
ranks and comparatively few of the many 
measures announced for passage in_ the 
King’s opening speech have actually reached 
the statute books, and in spite of blunders 
and missed opportunities, there is a solid re- 
siduum of good accomplished. On _ the 
whole, Mr. W. T. Stead insists in his Eng- 
lish Reviews of Reviews, the Parliament just 
prorogued thas done better than even its 
friends anticipated. 


It has cleared the ground and laid the founda- 
tions for a really effective and constructive Lib- 
eral policy. Expenditure on the army and navy 
has been cut down to the extent of nine millions 
in two years: taxation has been reduced by three 
and a half millions in the same period; while 
twenty-three millions cf debt have been repaid. 
The burden of the income tax has been more 
fairly adjusted as between earned and unearned 
incomes. The way has been cleared, as far as 
fi..ance is concerned, for old age pensions next 
year. The army has been remodeled, with what 
success the future alone can show. A beginning 
has been made in dealing with the land question 
in England. An installment has been granted of 
the just claims of women to participate in the 
government of the country. The campaign 
against the House of Lords has been opened. 
Some progress has been made in transforming 
the House of Commons into a more efficient in- 


strument of legislation. South Africa has been 
tranquillized, and the evil spirit of racial an- 
tagonism exorcised. In India, after an unhappy 
and regrettable prelude of coercion, a_ real 
though limited attempt is being made to asso- 
ciate native Indians in the government of the 
country. In foreign affairs friendly relations 
have been established with Germany, and our 
differences with Russia have been settled. A 
golden opportunity has been missed at The 
Hague. But even there good work has been 
done. 

Since Mr. Stead wrote these lines the bill 
establishing a criminal court of appeals, and 
also the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill have been 
passed, the latter measure becoming a law 
after more than forty years of agitation. 
One of the notable measures of the session, 
also of considerable interest to American ex- 
porters, is the Burns Pure Food bill, passed 
unanimously by both houses. 


Notes of other Whether or not the House of 
Happenings Lords is the necessary conserv- 
in England. ‘no force in the British govern- 

mental machine, it is certainly true that the 

main features of the program of the present 

Liberal government in England have been 

defeated through the opposition of the hered- 

itary house. Last year the Lords rejected 
the Birrell Education bill and the Plural 

Voting bill. This year they voted down the 

Scotch Land bill and so modified the Irish 

Evicted Tenants bill as to make it unaccept- 
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able to the leaders of the Irish party. Brit- 
ish labor conditions continue disturbed. 


Many strikes of grave proportions have 
marked the past half year throughout the 
United Kingdom. The fortieth Trades 
Union Congress held its sessions at Bath late 
in August, no less than thirty-two Members 
of Parliament being in attendance. The 
net results of the deliberations of this highly 
important gathering were the rejection of a 
number of purely socialistic tenets. “The re- 
forms enumerated in the program of the con- 
ference included a reduction of working 
hours in all trades, old-age pensions, work 
for the unemployed, compulsory state insur- 
ance, legal restriction of systematic overtime 
work, reform of the poor law, and land na- 
tionalization. It will interest American 


Methodists to learn that three of the impor- 


tant British bodies of that denomination,— 
the Methodist New Connection, the United 
Methodist Free Churches, and the Bible 
Christian Methodist Church,—have now 
merged, taking the title the United Metho- 
dist Church. The Wesleyan and the Prim- 


itive Methodists still retain their supremacy 
in numbers in Great Britain, but the new 
denomination now comprises virtually all 
the Methodists outside of the leading organ- 
izations. 
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ies wees In her foreign relations Great 

an Isolated Britain, thanks to King Edward, 

Britain ‘has changed her position from 
one of isolation to one of alliances. ‘The 
entente with France, the understanding with 
Russia, and the alliance with Japan take 
British good will and assure friendship to 
the people of England from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. From the Pacific to the At- 
lantic is the United States of America, and 
Anglo-American relations have never teen 
better than they are at present. The only 
break in this globe-encircling understanding 
is Germany, and King Edward’s recent 
meeting with the German Kaiser has done 
much toward bringing the people. of the 
Fatherland into cordial relationship with the 
people of his own land. This friendly feel- 
ing toward Germany, however, has not pre- 
vented his Britannic Majesty and the British 
people from exulting over the recent phe- 
nomenal trip of the giant Cunard turbine 
transatlantic liner Lusitania, whose record 
on her maiden trip last month gave evidence 
that she will soon restore to Great Britain the 
ocean supremacy recently held by the German 
steamships.. England’s neighbor France also 
secured a transatlantic victory last month. La 
Provence, the French liner, made the fastest 
run on record from Havre to New Yerk. 
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BRITAIN’S FLEET NEW OCEAN GREYHOUND ON HER MAIDEN 





TRIP. 


NEPTUNE: “ What was that just went by?” 


From the Times (New York). 
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terest during the past 
few weeks have been 
the full operation of 
the new Australian 
preference tariff law, 
which virtually makes 
competition with Aus- 
tralian industries im- 
possible, and the im- 
perial proclamation 
creating the colony of 
New Zealand a “ Do- 
minion.” A splendid 
tribute to the British 
genius for adminis- 
trating conquered pos- 
sessions without in- 
urring the rancor of 
the subjected peoples 
may be found in the 
decision of the Trans- 
vaal Paliament, on 














THE GLOBE-GIRDLING BRITISH FRIENDSHIP. 


JOHN BULL: “’Pon my word! France, Russia, Japan! 


better than Splendid Isolation! ” 
From the Graphic (London). 


The Britieh 1” the British dependencies and 
Self-Governing colonies there are problems and 
Colonies. ° ae 

centers of disturbance, it is true. 

Signs of unrest still continue in India, ap- 
proaching at times almost to open sedition, 
but, as Dr. Zumbro shows on another page 
of the Review this month, the aspirations of 
Indian nationalism for a full participation in 
the government of the dependency are really 
the result of British enlightened rule and 
education, and are certain to be realized in 
the near future. By agreeing to refer her 
part of the long-disputed Canadian fisheries 
question to the Hague Tribunal, Great Brit- 
ain again emphasizes her reasonable and fair 
attitude in this irritating problem which has 
so aroused public feeling in Newfoundland. 
Early in September it was announced that a 
modus vivendi to regulate the fishing by 
Americans in the treaty waters of New- 
foundland had been concluded by an exchange 
of notes between our Ambassador Reid at 
London and the British foreign secretary. 
The attitude of Sir Edward Grey in the 
matter of the anti-oriental riots in Western 
Canada has been so correct and conciliatory 
that the Japanese authorities and journals 
express themselves as perfectly satisfied to 
rest their case in the hands of the authorities 
at London and Ottawa. In Britain’s colo- 
nies in the South Seas the happenings of in- 





the motion of Premier 
Botha, to purchase the 
famous Cullinan dia- 
mond, the largest in 
the world, and pre- 
sent it to King Edward “as a token of the 
loyalty of the people of the Transvaal, and 
in commemoration of the grant of responsi- 
ble government.” 


This is even 


The papal syllabus, “‘ the Decree 
of the Holy and Universal In- 
quisition,’ promulgated by Pope 
Pius X. on July 17, last, is regarded as the 
most important document issued by the su- 
preme head of the Catholic church since the 
famous syllabus of Pope Pius I[X., in 1864. 
It deals with sixty-five “ errors of doctrine,” 
and is formulated from the writings of mod- 
ern Catholics reproved and proscribed by the 
Pope. Following this syllabus came the de- 
cree on marriage (which will be formally 
issued to the world at Easter), radically 
changing the marriage rite as performed in 
Europe, but not ‘effecting any material 
change in this country. Its main features 
prescribe the authority for performing the 
marriage rite. ‘To non-Catholics the point 
of interest is that marriages are recognized 
as valid in case a priest cannot possibly be 
present if the parties simply make a declara- 
tion in the presence of witnesses,—a con- 
tingency, however, which under the revised 
rules must be extremely rare. On Septem- 
ber 16 Pope Pius issued an encyclical on 
modernism. ‘The version presented in the 


Important 
Papal 
Utterances. 
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Osservatore Romano, the organ of the Vati- 
can, announcing that it is a completion of 
the syllabus already referred to, sets forth 
that ‘‘ modernism,’—a term the exact mean- 
ing of which is not clearly defined in the 
document,—is a serious danger to the church 
and should be condemned as dangerous in 
philosophy, faith, theology, history, criticism, 
and reforms. The Pope says: 


Everything must be done to banish from your 
diocese every pernicious book: The bishops are 
to be above all human fear, to trample all fleshly 
imprudence under foot, and heedless of the out- 
cry of the wicked, are to remember our proscrip- 
tion and to proscribe and tear out of the hands 
of the faithful all bad books and all bad writ- 
ings. This is not only a right conferred on 
them, but a duty we impose on them. 


A great international Catholic university 
is projected, to “ favor and help, with Cath- 
olic truth for its light and guide,” the 
progress of everything that can be callec 
true science or erudition.” We present on 
another page this month an outline of the 
serious situation in Italy, which has been the 
outcome of grave charges made against “the 
administration of church institutions by 
Italian Socialists and other radicals. On 
September 20, the thirty-seventh anniversary 
of the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
army and the fall of the temporal power o 
the Papacy, anti-clerical riots were feared, 
and the Vatican was guarded by a large mili- 
tary force. The day passed quietly, however. 


President Roosevelt took another 
For Permanent : . 
Peace in Cen- long step, late in August, in the 
tral America. . . ° : 

direction of international peace. 


In conjunction with President Diaz, of 


Mexico, he addressed a telegraphic appeal | 


to the presidents of each of the five Central 
American republics, urging a conference for 
the purpose of agreeing upon a general treaty 
of arbitration and friendship. Referring to 
such differences arising between the repub- 
lics as cannot be settled by diplomatic nego- 
tiations, the President said: 


A conference having been suggested between 
representatives of the republics of Central 
America, I cordially tender the good offices of 
the United States toward bringing abcut so 
beneficial a result, and I beg to assure your Ex- 
cellency of my desire and willingness to con- 
tribute toward the attainment of peace, in full 
concurrence with the President of Mexico. I 
appeal to your Excellency to aid in the realiza- 
tion of my friendly purpose by refraining from 
any action tending to increase the dangers of the 
situation pending a further resort to the peace- 
ful methods of diplomacy. 
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A similar message followed from Presi- 
dent Diaz. . It was subsequently decided to 
hold the conference some time between No- 
vember 1 and 15, at Washington. On Sep- 
tember 17 a protocol, arranging for such a 
meeting, and the drafting of a general treaty, 
was signed by representatives of Nicaragua, 
Honduras (our State Department has for- 
mally recognized the provisional government 
of that country), Salvador, Guatamala, and 
Costa Rica. Secretary Root, who began his 
Mexican trip (already referred to in these 
pages) on September 25, expects to return 
to the national capital in time to be present 
at the conference. In a recent issue of the 
bulletin of the Internaticnal Bureau of the 
American Republics, the annual review of 
Latin-American conditions presents figures 
which show a large increase in the export 
and import business of Central America par- 
ticularly. The figures for all divisions of 
Latin-America were as follows: 


Exports. Imports. 


South America.........$769,454,618 $602,626,475 
Central America. ...<..:<s 32,170,090 23,963,464 
BOSCO nos spc: cr ons -orsis ar elerene 135,027,000 109,884,000 
OS Sg pera AnD: dear ara 106,258,618 98,530,622 


HMaytiand Santo Domingo 15,504,240 7,986,506 


There can be rio doubt of the immense 
natural resources and undeveloped possibili- 
ties of the five Central American republics. 
All they need is peace to develop. 




















CAN THEY SOBER HIM UP? 
(Uncle Sam and Mexico have undertaken a diffi- 
sult piece of temperance work.) 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
































RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From August 21 to September 20, 1907.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


August 21.—Senator Foraker, of Ohio, in an 
address at Georgetown, O., replies to the recent 
speech of Secretary Taft. 

August 22.—Secretary Taft, speaking at Lex- 
ington, Ky., deals with the race question and 
the South’s lack of influence in the national 
councils....The Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounces that hereafter national depository 
banks will be permitted to use Philippine rail- 
way bonds at 90 per cent. of market value as 
security.... The New York Sinking Fund Com- 
mission authorizes the controller to increase 
the rate of interest to 4% per cent. on the next 
issue of city bonds. 

August 23.—After a conference between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and naval officials, anncuncement 
is made that sixteen battleships in the Atlantic 
fleet will sail to the Pacific via the Strait of 
Magellan some time in December next....John 
H. Beatty is appointed superintendent of New 
York parks, to succeed Frank Joyce, removed. 


August 24.—Secretary Taft, speaking in Okla- 
homa, attacks the proposed State constitution, 
advising Republicans to vote for its rejection. 

August 30—President Roosevelt authorizes 
Secretary Garfield to announce that the Admin- 
istration will make no further effort to obtain 
joint statehood of Arizona and New Mexico, 
accepting the verdict of the people in the two 
Territories as final. 

August 31.—Seven Alabama railroads put in 
effect the Alabama passenger and freight rates 
and the federal grand jury is discharged by 
Judges Jones. 

September 3.—Representative Theodore E. 
Burton (Rep.), of Ohio, consents to become the 
Republican nominee for mayor of Cleveland 
against Tom L. Johnson. 

September 4.——The Kansas State Railroad 
Commission orders a two-cent railroad passen- 
ger rate to go into effect on October 1. 

September 7.—Cleveland Republicans nomi- 
nate Representative Theodore E. Burton for 
mayor by acclamation. 

September 8.—Secretary Taft, in a speech at 
Tacoma, Wash., declares ‘that tariff revision is 
unwise during a Presidential campaign. 

September 10.—A federal injunction is issued 
restraining the Nebraska railroad commission 
from reducing grain rates on roads operating in 
that State....New York City’s $40,000,000 4%4 
per cent. bond issue is subscribed five times over. 

September 14.—Representative Theodore E. 
Burton, Republican candidate for mayor of 
Cleveland, announces that he will accept no cam- 
paign contribution from any public service cor- 
poration. 

September 16.—Ten employees of the city gov- 
ernment of Cincinnati are dismissed as the re- 
sult of a factional political fight. 


September 17.—At the special election in Okla- 
homa the pronosed State constitution is carried, 
together with the prohibition amendment; 
Charles Haskell (Dem.) is elected Governor and 
a Democratic Legislature is elected which will 
choose two United States Senators....The pro- 
posed new charter for the city of Chicago is de- 
feated at a special election by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1....New Jersey Democrats nominate 
Frank S. Katzenbach, Jr., for Governor. 

September 18.—Warrants are issued at Harris- 
burg for the arrest of fourteen of the men in- 
volved in the Pennsylvania capitol scandal. 


September 19.—President Roosevelt appoints 




















THE LATE PLEASANT PORTER. 


(Chief of the Creeks,—the leading personality of 
his race in the new State of Oklahoma.) 


Judge Walter C. Norris, of Connecticut, a judge 
of the United States Circuit Court....New Jer- 
sey Republicans nominate J. Franklin Fort for 
Governor. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


August 21.—The first session of the Transvaal 
Parliament comes to an end....The British Gov- 
ernment decides to abandon the Scottish small 
land-owners’ bill, owing to objection of the 
Peers. 

August 23.—The Belgian Government and the 
Congo Free State appoint a committee to draw 
up a convention for the annexation of the Congo 
to Belgium. 

_ August 26.—A British parliamentary paper is 
issued which contains the government’s plan for 
enlarging the advisory and legislative councils 
in India....The Irish Nationalists leave the 
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British House of Commons in a body after a 
speech by John Redmond denouncing the 
amended Evicted Tenants’ bill; another commit- 
tee has been appointed to confer with. the House 
of Lords....The House of Lords finally passes 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister marriage bill. 

August 27—A proclamation is issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland which declares the 
counties of Clare, Galway, Leitrim, Longford, 
Rosscommon, and Kings to be in a state of dis- 
turbance which requires additional police... .In 
Russia the “ temporary ” exceptional laws are re- 
énacted for the twenty-seventh time....The 
British House of Lords forces the Commons to 
accept the amendments to the Irish Evicted Ten- 
ants’ bill, which is passed. 

August 28.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued....Eighteen more Nationalists are ar- 
rested at Longford, Ireland, and committed for 
trial on charges of participating in an unlawful 
assembly likely to cause a riot. 

August 29.—The Cape Colony Assembly passes 
a government measure imposing a profit tax of 
10 per cent. on diamond and copper mining com- 
panies earning £50,000 per annum.... Three Rus- 
sians are found guilty of plotting against the life 
of the Czar and sentenced to death, several 
others being sentenced to imprisonment and ban- 
ishment. 

August 31.—Mirza Ali Asghan, Premier and 
Minister of the Interior of Persia, is killed. 

September 9.—The Russian Zemstvo Congress 
at Moscow rejects Premier Stolypin’s plan for 
local self-government. 

September 19.—The Sultan of Morocco dis- 
misses his ministry following the discovery of a 
plot against him. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


August 24.—A German vessel, loaded with 
rifles and flying the Spani~h flag, is captured by 
a French cruiser off the coast of Morocco. 

August 26.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington decides to allow fishing-smacks to go to 
Newfoundland, the renewal of the modus vi- 
vendi being regarded as certain. 

August 27.—The Moors make another attack 
on the French outposts near Casablanca, but are 
beaten off with heavy losses. 

August 28.—President Roosevelt sends an 
identical telegram to the rulers of the five Cen- 
tral American republics, urging them to submit 
all future differences to arbitration; the same 
action is taken by President Diaz, of Mexico. 

August 29.—Mulai Hafid, the newly pro- 
claimed Sultan of Morocco, issues a proclama- 
tion stating that he proposes to satisfy the 
French demands and enter into good relations 
with all other Powers....The Premier of New- 
foundland makes a new proposal regarding the 
conduct of the fisheries regulations. 

August 30.—It is announced in Washington 
that Nicarasua, Costa Rica, and Salvador have 
responded favorably to President Roosevelt’s 
proposal for a Central American peace confer- 
ence....Announcement is made that the United 
States Department of Justice has disapproved 
the seizure and subsequent proceedings against 
the Japanese schooner Nilto for alleged illegal 
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sealing operations, and the boat will be permitted 
to depart from Unalaska. 

August 31.—The Anglo-Russian convention, 
which divides Persia into spheres of influence 
and maintains the present position of Tibet and 
Afghanistan, is signed at St. Petersburg. ...The 
French Government instructs General Drude to 
march against the Moors. 


September 6.—It is announced that France and 
Spain are preparing to occupy the principal 
Morocco seaports, the Powers having agreed to 
extend the scope of the Algeciras convention. 


September 7——A modus vivendi to cover the 
Newfoundland fisheries for the present seasom 
is signed at London. 

September 8.—The British Consul-General at 
Antwerp enters a protest against the inadequate 
protection given to British ships at the time of 
the rioting. 

September 9.—Japanese and Chinese in Van- 
couver arm themselves and gather in their quar- 
ters to defend their property against attacks of 
the mobs....France decides to settle claims for 
damages at Casablanca through an international 
commission, Morocco being held responsible for 
losses. 

September 10.—Premier Bond, of Newfound- 
land, denounces the modus vivendi concluded 
between America and Great Britain, and says 
that the colonial government will resist its en- 
forcement by every constitutional means.... 
Liang Tun Yuen is appointed Chinese Minister 
at Washington....Mehmed Ali Bey is ap- 
pointed to succeed Chekib Bey as Turkish Min- 
ister to the United States. 


September 12.—The allied Franco-Spanish 
army puts to rout the Moors at Taddert....The 
Japanese Consul-General at Mukden is trans- 
ferred because of failure to obtain commercial 
concessions from China. 

September 13.—The Moors near Casablanca 
again make overtures for peace to the French 
commander. 

September 17.—A protocol is signed at Wash- 
ington by the diplomatic representatives of the five 
Central American republics, accepting the invi- 
tation of the United States and Mexico to meet 
at an early date to negotiate a peace agreement 
....Grants of money are made by the Japanese 
Government to D. W. Stevens and H. W. Den- 
nison, Americans, for their services in the Rus- 
so-Japanese War. 

September 19.—The new  Franco-Canadian 
commercial treaty is signed at Paris. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 


August 23.—The American delegates receive 
instructions from Secretary Root to adhere to 
the plan of the United States for an arbitration 
court; Brazil’s position in regard to the interna- 
tional court of arbitration is made known in an 
official recital. : 

August 25.—The American proposition on the 
collection of contractual debts is made ready for 
submission to the examination committee. 

August 26.—General Porter submits to the 
conference a new American proposal regarding 
obligatory arbitration, containing a list of cases 
which must go before the court. 
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August 29.—The proposition made by the Brit- 
ish representatives regarding obligatory arbitra- 
tion is approved by the examining committee af- 
ter a debate of three hours. 

September 3.—The American proposal for the 
collection of contractual debts is adopted prac- 
tically unanimously by the committee of examin- 
ation. 
September 4.—Germany and France withdraw 
their proposals regarding the rights and duties 
of neutrals in land wars. 

September 5.—The entire American project 
for a permanent international high court of jus- 
tice as entered by Mr. Choate is accepted with 
the exception of the paragraph referring to the 
allotment of the judges. 

September 10.—A committee of the confer- 
ence, by vote of 26 to 2, adopts the motion to 
establish a supreme tribunal to deal with prizes 
captured at sea. 

September 11.—The Italian and Argentine del- 
egations are empowered to conclude an arbitra- 
tion treaty between their respective governments. 

September 16.—Brazil refuses to accept the 
French plan for the allotment of judges to the 
permanent arbitration tribunal. 

September 18.—A treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Italy and Argentina is signed by the dele- 
gates of those nations to the conference. 

_ September 19.—The delegates adopt a resolu- 
tion preparatory to calling. a third conference. 
OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


August 22.—A sharp earthquake shock is felt 
in the West Indian Islands, Guadeloup and 
Dominica....Frost is reported from many 
points in the Canadian Northwest. 

August 24.—The Téméraire, England’s third 
battleship of the Dreadnought type, is launched 
at Devonport. 

August 25.—The International Socialist Con- 
gress concludes its sessions at Stuttgart....The 
German Catholic Congress opens at Wurtzburg 
....Ten persons are killed and twenty-five in- 
jured in the wreck of the Bordeaux-Paris ex- 
press....A monument to the Irish Brigade in 


ACROSS THE ST. LAWRENCE, NEAR QUEBEC. 


the battle of Fontenoy is unveiled. ...The Anar- 
chist Congress is opened at Amsterdam. 

August 26.—The thirtieth annual meeting of 
the American Bar Association opens at Portland, 
Me. 

August 26:—Fire at Hakodate, Japan, destroys 
13,000 buildings ; 300 lives are lost. 

August 28.—Prince Wilhelm of Sweden visits 
President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. 

August 29.—Matuchenko, the Russian non- 
commissioned officer who led the mutiny ®n the 
battleship Kiuiaz Potemkine in 1905, is executed 
at Sevastopol....By the collapse of the unfin- 
ished cantilever bridge across the St. Lawrence 
near Quebec more than seventy lives are lost.... 
Federal and State authorities co-operate at San 
Francisco to fight the bubonic plague....The 
twenty-fourth annual session of the Internation- 
al-Law Association opens at Portland, Me. 

August 30.—Ten persons are killed and 150 
injured by the collapse of a platform at Oporto. 

August 31.—The administration of church af- 
fairs in the Philippines is intrusted by Pope Pius 
to the Belgian congregation. 

September 1.—Baron de Martino is killed in 
the automobile races for the Florida cup at 
Brescia. 

September 2.—The fifteenth National Irriga- 
tion Congress is opened at Sacramento, Cal. 

September 3.—The British Trade Union Con- 
gress meets at Bath....Labor troubles increase 
at Antwerp; much property is destroyed by fire. 

September 5.—The International Harvester 
Company, of Wisconsin, pleads guilty in the 
anti-trust suits brought by the State of Texas, 
and pays a fine of $35,000 assessed by the court, 
subscribing to a perpetual injunction forbidding 
it to operate in Texas....The McKinley monu- 
ment at Buffalo is dedicated; Governor Hughes 
accepts it for the State of New York. 

September 8—Public meetings and _ proces- 
sions are forbidden in Vienna because of the 
smallpox epidemic. 

September 10.—The Grand Army of the Re- 
public holds its forty-first national encampment 
at Saratoga. 
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THE STEAMSHIP “ LUSITANIA IN DOCK AT NEW 














YORK, AFTER HER RECORD RUN FROM QUEENSTOWN 


TO SANDY HOOK. (SEE PAGE 423.) 


September 11.—The will of Archibald Henry 
Blount, Lord of the Manor of Orleton, England, 
leaves the bulk of his estate, estimated at $400,- 
000, to Yale University. ...The German military 
maneuvers end with the defeat and pursuit of 
the Blues. 


September 12.—The International Pure Milk 
Congress meets at Brussels....The United 
States Navy Department asks proposals for 253,- 
000 tons of coal, to be used by the battleship 
fleet on its voyage to the Pacific....The War 
Department issues an order for the return to 
the United States of troops serving in the Phil- 


ippines....Charles G. Burton, of Missouri, is 
elected Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

September 13.—Sir Thomas Lipton sends a 
challenge for America’s cup in 1908....Walter 
Wellman and his party return to Tromsoe, Nor- 
way, having abandoned for this year the attempt 
to reach the North Pole....The Cunard Liner 
Lusitania completes her maiden voyage from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook in five days and 
fifty-four minutes. 


September 15.—Thirty-four balloons leave 
Brussels in a race organized by the Belgian 
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Aeronautic Club....In a collision between the 
Quebec express and a freight train on the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, near Canaan, Vt., 
more than twenty persons are killed and thirty 
injured. 

September 16.—In a turret explosion on the 
Japanese battleship Kashima thirty-four officers 
and men are killed and eight wounded. 

September 17.—Suit to dissolve the Standard 
Oil Company is begun in New York....Thirty 
Japanese are drowned by the bursting of a 
reservoir near Kotaro. 


September 18—One hundred lives are re- 
ported lost in the destruction by fire of the 
Japanese steamer Tafu on the Yangtse Kiang. 


OBITUARY 


August 21.—Arthur A. Housman, -head of a 
New York Stock Exchange house, 52. 

August 24—Dr. Seneca D. Powell, a well- 
known New York surgeon, 60....Cardinal 
Emilio Taliani, of Italy, 69....Ricardo de Acos- 
ta, a distinguished Cuban patriot, 70. 

August 26.—Dr. Oren Root, professor of 
mathematics and natural sciences at Hamilton 
College, N. Y., 69....The Earl of Dunmore, a 
prominent Christian Scientist in England, 66. 

August 27.—Nelson Morris, a pioneer meat- 
packer of Chicago, 68....Eugene M. Moriarty, 
editor and publisher of the Worcester, Mass., 
Post, 60. 

August 29.—Rear-Admiral William A. Wind- 
sor, U. S. N., retired, 65....Col. Leslie Smith, 
U. S. A., retired, 82. 

August 30—Richard Mansfield, the actor, 50 
(see page 424)....Archbishop John Joseph Wil- 
liams, of the Roman Catholic diocese of Bos- 
ton, 85. 

September 1.—David Maclver, the well-known 
Liverpool shipowner, 67....Rev. John Mathews, 
the oldest minister in point of service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 81....Dr. 
Gaylord P. Clark, dean of the college of medi- 
cine of Syracuse University, 50. 

September 2.—Ex-United States Judge John 
Jay Jackson, of West Virginia, 83. 

September 3.—Pleasant Porter, chief of the 
Creek Indian Nation. 67. 

September 4.—Edvard Hagerup Grieg, the 
Norwegian composer, 64 (see page 429). 

September 5.—William H. Merrill, for many 
years chief editorial writer of the New York 
IVorld, 67....Louis Sells, the showman, 67.... 
Rev. S. B. Southerland, D.D.,-of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, 90....Rev. William West 
Kirkby, D.D., of Rye, N. Y., for many years a 
Protestant Episcopal missionary in the Arctic 
regions, 8o. 

September 7.—René Francois Armand Sully- 
Prudhomme, the French poet and critic, 68.... 
Paul H. Hacke, the famous art collector of 
Pittsburg, 72. : 

_September 8.—Brig.-Gen. Samuel Myers Miils, 
U. S. A., retired, 64. 
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THE HOME OF EDVARD GRIEG, THE COMPOSER, NEAR 
BERGEN, NORWAY. (SEE PAGE 429.) 


September 9.—Rt.-Rev. Dr. Ernest Roland 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Chichester, England, 67 
....-Dr. A. Warner Shepard, a_ well-known 
physician of Brooklyn, N. Y., 74. 

September 1to.—Brig.-Gen. Harry C. Chester, 
U. S. A., retired, 63. 

September 11.—Randolph Guggenheimer, for- 
merly president of the New York Municipal 
Council, 59....George W. Plympton, for more 
than forty years professor of physics at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 80....Col. Rob- 
ert I. Fleming, a well-known citizen of Wash- 
megton, D. C., 65....Robert Ferris, a well-known 
New York printer, 54. 


September 13.—D. Willis: James, the New 
York metal merchant and philanthropist, 75... . 
Dr. Francis H. Markoe, a New York surgeon 
and medical lecturer, 51....Dr. J. Henry Jack- 
son, of the medical department of the University 
of Vermont, 63. 

September 14.—Walter Scott, inventor of 
printing presses, 63....Baron Aldenham, the 
well-known British banker, 88. 

September 16.—Major James Carroll, surgeon, 
U.S. A., 53....Rear-Adm. John Grimes Walk- 
er, U. S. N., retired, 72....Frederick George 
McNally, a well-known Chicago publisher, 42. 

September 18.—Frederick Zadok Rooker, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Jaro, Iloilo, Philip- 
pine Islands, 46....Louis Victor Watelin, the 
French painter, 

September 20—Col. William Goddard, chan- 
cellor of Brown Universitv, Providence, R. I., 82. 
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SOME AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CARTOONS. 





THE 


STRUGGLE FOR THE ATLANTIC 


PENNANT. 


Germany, first ; England, second; the buoy, stationary. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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WILL WHEAT SOAR? _ = 
OLD Sport WHEAT: ‘Do you know, I’m inclined 
to give up automobiling and take the flying ma- 
chine.”’ 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 

















WILL ALSO TRY AIRSHIPS. 
JouHN Buu: “ These military airship experiments 
are getting interesting. Fawncy what might happen 
to the navy of an innocent bystander if those ex- 
plosives should drop on it.” 
From the News (Chicago). 
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ON THE WRONG “ROAD. 


From the Jnquirer (Philadelphia). 
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WHERE DOES 
THE MIDDLE-MAR 
Come IN? 











RYAN: “ He’s a straddler.” COMES HIGH, BUT SO IS EVERYTHING ELSE! 
From the Journal (Detroit). From the Constitution (Atlanta) 
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EXCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT. 
From the World (New York). 





THE INTERRUPTED LOVE FEAST. 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 





Ve 
What will that fleet amount to compared with the 
persuasiveness of Mr. Taft when he reaches 
Japan? 
From the News (Chicago). 








“T’ve ridden a ii way without even slackening 
the pace, and the critter don’t show any signs of 
getting tired.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





A DUPLEX VARIETY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


From the 7'ribune (Minneapolis). 
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AFFINITIES.? 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 



































SOME AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CARTOONS. 


The Chinese Giant rouses himself and shakes other nations off the counterpane of the world 


From the Illustrated News (London). 

















EXCHANGING COURTESIES. 


THE Jars “ Will you play at Philip- 
pines with me, Uncle Sam?” 

Uncie Sam: “ Just let me trouble you 
to sit down, my yellow friend.” 


From Silhouette (Paris). 








THE KING AND THE KAISER. 
Adding a link to the Chain of Peace. 
From the Tribune (London). 
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THE TRIBUTE OF THE TRANSVAAL TO KING EDWARD. 
THE GHOST OF PAUL KruuER (to General Botha) : “Is he a Boer?” 


The Transvaal Parliament has bought the fafaous Cullinan Diamond, the largest in the world, and will 
present it to King Edward. From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 
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THE ALLIANCES, ‘ 
PEACE: “ Keep quiet. Unity brings strength, and PRINCE BULOW’S HOLIDAY OCCUPATION. 
soon they will all be bound together.” This charming sand grou Fra y 
= oe: bie _ one = ae, mare 2 limb ! —— ~ the “embrace. of DS ee ee 
at man w he sword should suddenly come realiy a fine piece of work y 
we shall all be helpless.” wash it ener. ee Tae ee ee an 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin): From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


























THE LIBRARY AND WRITING-ROOM OF THE FIRST CABIN ON THE “ LUSITANIA.” 


THE “* LUSITANIA,’’ THE NEW SPEEDY TRANSATLANTIC LINER. 





The first five-day Atlantic voyage,—five days and fifty-four minutes, to be exact,—ended 
on the morning of September 13, when the giant Cunard liner, Lusitania, reached New York 
harbor on her maiden voyage from Queenstown. This was-six hours and twenty-six. minutes 
better than the best preceding run over the same course,—that of the Lucania, in 1894. The 
new Cunarder, which is the largest steamship afloat (her sister ship, the Mauretania, just 
launched, is a few feet longer but of less draft), is 785 feet long, 88 feet in breadth, and has 
a depth of 60 feet, with a total displacement of 38,000 tons. The new ocean greyhound has a 
passenger capacity of 540 first class, 460 second class, and 1200 third class passengers, in addi- 
tion to more than 800 officers and crew. In her furnishings she is as luxurious as the -best of 
modern, hotels. Everything that modern invention could devise and electrical science carry out 
has combined to make the Lusitania the safest, speediest, and most comfortable of ocean steam- 
ships. Elevators transport ‘passengers from the lower to the higher decks and telephones con- 
nect the different cabins, which are located on named corridors as. though streets of a city. 
The Lusitania is driven by turbine engines of 70,000 horse-power, which keep her remarkably 
iree from vibration and reduce sea-sickness to ‘a minimum. The average speed of the Lusitania 
on this maiden voyage was 23.01 knots. This does not. quite equal the records made by the 
German liners Deutschland (Hamburg-American) and Kaiser Wilhelm II. (North German 
Lloyd), nor does her highest day’s run, 593 miles, equal the 601 made by the Deutschland 
seven years ago. She, however, has madé the best maiden trip in the history of trans- 
atlantic navigation, and actually crossed the Atlantic in the shortest time on record. Her daily 
consumption of coal averaged 1000 tons. Her construction is such that she can, at short notice, 
be converted into a formidable cruiser for war. The name “ Lusitania,” the old Roman desig- 
nation for what is now Portugal, was given to the great liner in accordance with the policy 
of the Cunard Company in naming their vessels after the classic subdivisions of Europe. 
























WHAT WAS MANSFIELD’S INFLUENCE ON © 
THE AMERICAN DRAMA? 


BY FRANKLIN FYLES. 


HE drama in America progressed in 
stagecraft a great deal, in literature 
much, and in art some, during Richard 
Mansfield’s quarter of a century of activity 
on the stage. No one will say that Mans- 
field hindered this advance; but did he help 
it? and, if yes, in what ways, and to what 
extent? His bravery so often looked like 
imprudence that some people saw also impu- 
dence in his resoluteness, and were slow to 
perceive either height of aim or breadth of 
purpose. Furthermore, his best acting was 
done in unlovely guises, and, for that reason, 
the foremost position which he attained was 
not due at all to spontanous public encourage- 
ment, but altogether to his own persistent, 
obdurate, aggressive use of the faculties that 
nature gave him, and the facilities that, with 
his own effort, he acquired. His hard ex- 
perience was calculated to build up a firm 
belief in himself. When critical commenda- 
tion said he was “ the American Irving,” he 
would have thought it more fitting to say that 
Irving was “the Mansfield of England.” 
He avowed himself the better actor of the 
two. Anecdotes of Mansfield usually have 
his egotism for their salient point, but I can 
tell one that is autobiographic, that has not 
been published hitherto, and that demon- 
strates what I believe to be true,—that one 
who intends to be an actor should never let 
modesty crimson his cheek. When he was-a 
boy at Derby school, he recited some of 
Shylock, and the head master told him he 
might become a good actor, but there was a 
teacher of elocution who saw no such prom- 
ise. In class, a few days later, the familiar 
old reading book line was reached: ‘“ The 
wolf’s long howl on Oonalaska’s shore.” 
The teacher gave it with emphasis prolonged 
on the “ howl.” 

“There should be a suggestion of wolfish 
weirdness in the enunciation,” said he, 
with a repetition of the word for example. 
“Master Mansfield, perhaps you can do 
better with the wolf than you did with 
Shylock.” 

The lad began: “The wolf’s long 
howl, ” but he got no further, for he 
flung his nose in the air, like a dog baying 





‘saw neither duty nor expediency. 


the moon, and let out such a long, loud 
“ h-o-w-1” as no wolf could exceed in hun- 
gered anguish. 


HIS VERSATILITY AND CATHOLIC TASTE. 


In one way Mansfield had much to do with 
the improvement of dramatic art and litera- 
ture in this country, and in another way he 
did not. By getting out of the rut, deviating 
widely from a fixed line of acting, and filling 
a gallery of portraiture with widely various 
originations, he encouraged actors, authors 
and managers to range widely for subjects. 
The first in his series was a paralytic old 
degenerate, his second was a lusty young 
virilite, his third was a dual creature of 
virtue and repulsive wickedness, and _ his 
fourth was an historic fop. With the inex- 
pensive plays containing those characteriza- 
tions he might have died richer and more re- 
nowned,—as Joseph Jefferson did with Rip 
Van Winkle and Bob Acres,—than by kill- 
ing himself with the nerve-tension and brain- 
rack of constantly new endeavor. I don’t 
like to think he incited any one to work to 
death, but am glad to believe his example 
of versatility in acting, catholicity in taste, 
and ample measure of accomplishment, had a 
great deal of good influence upon the dra- 
matic profession. But in the way of training 
the younger members of his companies, as 
both Irving and Lawrence Barrett did, he 
He had 
not the temperament of a teacher. 

Plays are not often treated as well here 
throughout as they commonly are abroad; 
major characters often fare better, but the 
minor ones scarcely ever as well, and an 
effect of naturalness is thereby sacrificed. 
Mansfield conducted neither a kindergarten 
for beginners, nor a post-graduate course for 
proficients. He gave orders at rehearsals, 
not instruction. Yet sometimes, through a 
flash of impulse, he showed how to do a thing 
as he wanted it done. The lighting of a 
play was being practiced. He was to be 
illumined by what is called a spot light. The 
calcium man threw it on him in a round 
shape of bright contrast with the surround- 
ing dimness. 
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Photograph by Marceau, N Y 
RICHARD MANSFIELD (DIED, AUGUST 30, 1907.) 


“Not like that,” Mansfield cried, testily ; 
“T’m not a showgirl to be lit up for a song.” 
Then he paused, and I, having heard of his 
harshness, expected him to discharge the of- 
fender; but, instead, he seized a paper box, 
drove his fist through its bottom, making a 
jagged hole, and said: “ Let the light come 
through that.” 

As a rule he bought skill in his subordi- 
nates ready made and would not cultivate it. 
When preparing “ Richard III.” he deter- 
mined that his assemblages should be like 
those presented by the famous Meininger 
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company, and first equaled in this country by 
Barrett in “ Julius Caesar.” Such things 
are not wonders nowadays, but it was eight- 
een years ago that Mansfield brought out 
“ Richard III.,” and it was in London, too, 
where Irving, as well as the Meiningers, had 
filled stages with realistic crowds. Mans- 
field had neither time nor patience sufficient 
to drill supernumeraries, but he did have the 
money to hire fifty actors at fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars apiece per week,—fresh young 
aspirants and stale old stagers,—but all 
skilled enough to save the throngs in the 
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street, and the armies in the field, from the 
ridicule which even Booth used to subject 
them to. 

As illustrative of Mansfield’s perseverance 
as anything he did, to my mind, was the 
slow, sure way in which he built for himself 
a bridge on which to cross’over the gulf be- 
tween stock and star acting. A son of 
\ladame Rudersdorf, the singer, and inheri- 
tor of a singing voice, his earliest acting, 
naturally, was in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
comic opera of. the day. 
miral, in “ Pinafore,” he made his début in 
London; subsequently he sang in “ Black 
Mantles,” in NeW York; and his celebrated 
outbreak from obscurity as Baron Chevrial, 
in “ A Parisian Romance,” his first robe -with- 
out music, was followed by a drop back into 
the Chancellor of “Iolanthe.” He did not 
find it feasible to stay with the Palmer stock 
company, at the Union Square, and went to 
another of the noted local organizations of 
that time, at the Boston Museum, where he 
took assignments as they came, but with the 
proviso that, once a year, he might choose a 
new play to be tried. In that way he got 
“Prince Karl,’ by Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, and, when his second season’s work 
was over in Boston, he brought the comedy 
(with a melodramatic element subsequently 
eliminated) to New York at atime of the 
year when a theatre could be obtained at a 
reduced rental. The process was repeated 
two years later with an actable version of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s narrative, “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Thus it was not 
until he had given four years to the laborious 
process that he. was able to quit stock work 
and take to starring. With “A Parisian 
Romance’”’ retained, and “ Beau Brummel ” 


presently added, he began to gain a prosper- 


ity that eventually enabled him to raise the 
prices of parquet seats in several cities to 
$2.50, and to demand a larger share of the 
theaters’ gross receipts than any other actor 
except Joseph Jefferson. 


ESTABLISHING THE STAR SYSTEM. 


What Mansfield did during that part of 
his career helped to destroy the stock system, 
and to establish in its place the star system. 
There is no need to discuss the gain or loss 
by that demolition. But he was one of those 
who profited by breaking away from usage, 
and forcing himself into singularity. It was 
not easy. It was very hard. If now an 
actor can convince one of the syndicates that 
he has a play in which he may probably make 


As the Lord Ad-: 
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money on a tour, a route is given to him at 
once. There was no such system then. Each 
starring enterprise had to make its own way. 
Mansfield did it very slowly, very carefully, 
very arduously. Nothing beyond “ A Paris- 
ian Romance” came to him quickly, and it 
was not feasible to start out with a single 
play. Before he had got “ Prince Karl” 
ready to be tried, he began work with T. 
Russell Sullivan to make a play of “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and “ Beau Brum- 
mell”” was as long in evolution, from the 
time he got the plan of it from William 
Winter until, with the old play by Jerrold 
as a basis, and Clyde Fitch under salary a 
long while, the work was ready for the stage. 
His own share in the making of plays was 
hardly creative; he had no skill at composi- 
tion, but he did a deal of thinking about the 
character he was to depict, getting ac- 
quainted with him, considering the right 
make-up, deportment, mental attributes and 
reasonableness of action. 

I have said that in making a star actor of 
himself Mansfield struck one of the blows 
that knocked the last of the old-style stock 
companies to pieces. But he had no such de- 
structive purpose. On the contrary, he 
hoped to establish himself as a stock star in 
a theater of his own in New York. ‘That 
undertaking was delayed by a disaster which 
his fearlessness invited. Or was it presump- . 
tuous to go to London with all the money 
he had earned, and all he could borrow, and 
risk it in a sumptuous mounting of “ Richard 
IIL.” at the Globe Theater, when Irving was 
at the height of his success at the Lyceum? 
The exploit proved that he had as much 
ability as the Englishman in stagecraft, but 
it plunged him deep in debt, out of which he 
was helped by a wealthy patron after his re- 
turn to America, where his Richard became 
remunerative. It was at the Garrick, New 
York, that he endeavored to equal, or excel, 
Irving as an acting and producing manager. 
His first several productions there were un- 
profitable, and overwork brought on typhoid 
fever to bring failure to-the venture, which 
he never renewed. Instead of clinging to 
any form of the local stock system, he let 
go of it altogether, and joined the migratory 
sweep of theatrical affairs. 


A REMARKABLE REPERTOIRE. 


In a sincere desire to be appreciative of 
Mansfield as an initiative actor in drama of 
original worth, I cannot find a reason why 
his introduction of Henrik Ibsen to America 
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did not start a vogue for that founder of a 
school now very influential here. He put 
“A Doll’s House” on the stage with Mrs. 
Mansfield as the poor little doll of a house- 
wife, but without himself, although he had 
studied the role of the physician with a dis- 
ease of the spine and a moral ailment of the 
heart. Perhaps he became faint-hearted as 
to Ibsen; for he gave up the idea of using 
the play evenings, and turned it over to his 
wife for a few matinees. One afternoon he 
stood at the exit to listen for opinions by the 
dispersing audience, and he heard a woman 
complain because, misled by the title, and 
the time being Christmas week, she and many 
other mothers had taken their children to 
‘““A Doll’s House,” expecting it to be a holi- 
day show for little folk. So he may have 
judged rightly that the public was as yet too 
ignorant of Ibsen’s reputation to comprehend 
his work. It was not until a decade later 
that Minnie Maddern Fiske and Mary Shaw 
became Ibsenians and made many converts. 
Similarly, Mansfield was the first, with 
“The Devil’s Disciple” and “ Arms and 
the Man,” to give George Bernard Shaw 
hearings in this country; and he did not do 
well with those plays. 
“Candida,” and importing an actress for it, 
he left it for Arnold Daly to arouse a Shaw 
commotion with it ten years later. Now ex- 
periments with the fighting Irishman’s pro- 
vocative material are not particularly risky. 

Mansfield liked to repeat “ Beau Brum- 
mel” and “ Prince Karl,” as a relief from 
more wearying roles, and he was willing to 
meet the demand for Baron Chevrial; but 
for Jekyll-Hyde he had an intense aversion, 
arising from what the public never suspected, 
—his feeling that he had failed in what he 
set out to do. He read Stevenson’s tale with 
keen appreciation of its astonishing psychol- 
ogy. He was charmed by its idea of so sepa- 
rating human exaltation and abasement in 
one individual that the physical aspect alter- 
nated between that of a saint and a demon. 
Here was a creation in literature which, as 
Mansfield fondly believed, might be depicted 
in dramatic art. He longed for a purely in- 
tellectual exploit; to distinguish himself by 
exposing what took place inside of the amia- 
ble Dr. Jekyll in his shifts of soul to the 
cruel Mr. Hyde and back again; and he did 
that explicitly enough to be seen clearly by 
all who looked for it; but far more impres- 
sive to the multitude than the mental transi- 
tions was the transformation of palpable 
matter. The marvel of Author Stevenson’s 


After rehearsing | 














RICHARD MANSFIELD AS “ BEAU BRUMMEL.” 


alternately saintly and demoniac individual 
was less engrossing to most beholders than 
Actor Mansfield’s quick changes between a 
normal, erect, benignly dignified man and a 
crouching, leering, hideous monster. The 
book’s literary whimsey became a “ stage 
stunt.” 

I use this miscarriage of Mansfield’s in- 
tention as evidence of his literary and artistic 
ambition. No other play among the many in 
his repertory equaled “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” in money profit ; its outfit stood for no 
more than $1500 against the $50,000 to 
$75,000 for the mounting of “ Richard III.” 
or “Henry V.”; he might have used it months 
continuously, with a company cut down to 
fourteen moderately salaried performers, yet 
he detested it so intensely that he kept it in 
his repertory only as a resort when receipts 
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fell off. Carrying a dozen plays on his tours, 
with half a hundred persons to pay and trans- 
port, and many carloads of mountings, the 
outgo was so large that sometimes a city 
threatened to begrudge an adequate income. 
In such a contingency, but not until a lack 
of profit became probable and an actual loss 
possible, would he announce one perform- 
ance, usually for a Saturday night, of the 
most popular entertainment in his list. 


BRUMMEL.. A “MODEL IN TECH- 
NIQUE. 


“ BEAU 


Which is the best personation by an actor 
with Mansfield’s range of characterization 
must be a question for dispute. Within the 
lines of comedy, with pathos as well as 
humor, his “ Beau Brummel” was a model 
in technique. His “ Shylock ” was admired ; 
but I thought better of his “ Richard ITI.” 
as a Shakesperean exhibit. To my thinking, 
the award of supremacy to him among 
American delineators of evil old men did not 
rest on Baron Chevrial more than on 
Ivan the Terrible. And my judgment is 
that in ‘“ Peer Gynt,” his final portrayal, 
with the aging of that symbolic fellow from 
youth to life’s limit, he gave a fuller exhibi- 
tion of his talent than in any other role. Did 
you see it? If so, don’t you think it would 
take three or four ordinary actors to do all 
that he did for the character? ‘The best 
element in his acting was the comprehensive- 
ness which he always aimed at and sometimes 
attained. He liked to feel that he was an 
exponent of everything that was in a charac- 
ter which he assumed. 

A proud share of the last quarter-century’s 
evolution of American theatrical good taste 


is due to Mansfield’s bravery with material, 


for which anything like general appreciation 
had to be engendered. Friends of the drama 
used to feel very much obliged to Lester 
Wallack for giving an old English comedy 
once in a while, to Augustin Daly for cutting 
up pretty pranks with Shakespeare, and to 
Albert M. Palmer and Daniel Frohman for 
devoting their stock companies to the best 
modern plays from Paris and London; but 
Richard Mansfield had no sooner got under 
headway than he began to put time into the 
preparatory study of unacted manuscripts, 
and money into performances of them, teo, 
at a rate that ran his original productions up 
to twenty-two, besides Shakespearean achieve- 
ments great at least in stagecraft. The cul- 
turing value of his work was greater with 
the American public than that of all the other 


actor-managers. Only once, after London 
rejected his magnificent “ Richard III.” and 
before New York accepted it,—while he was 
bankrupt and discouraged,—he threw up his 
hands in disgust, and brought out a coarse 
London melodrama. . 

At that juncture, too, he seemed to make 
up his. mind to become a man of business. 
He determined not to shirk his debts, but to 
pay them, and he did. Perhaps he recalled 
that Booth had been pulled up out of ruin 
by Barrett’s lavish but not wasteful methods ; 


‘also, that Irving was an adept at working all 


the ways:to-publicity ; anyway, thenceforward 
he let no one surpass him in self-promotion. 
But he lived temperately, though luxuriously, 
kept away from the promiscuous resorts of 
stage people, and in all the ways that I know 
of was an artist and a gentleman. 

This actor’s self-conceit was not  over- 
weening. 
public, but not before his own mirror, and 
other actors may well take heed of his habit 
of himself applying the keen criticism he was 
prone to resent from newspaper reviewers. 
One of his reasons for changing the bill was 
a nervous dread of becoming lax in a part 
through much repetition. His wife was his 
monitor. He wooed Beatrice Cameron in 
both reality and- mimicry in “ Prince Karl.” 
After the birth of their only child, Mrs. 
Mansfield did not return to the stage. She 
had been a very agreeable actress, but not a 
great one, and she decided to merge her am- 
bition into that of her husband. She became 
in various ways an aid. At every perform- 
ance of a new play, until it passed the stage 
of improvement, she sat in the audience to 
report to him on weak points. It is said that, 
besides advising him in things to do, she kept 
him from unwise ventures,—from playing 
“ Hamlet,” for example. By the carpers he 
was ever regarded as brash by nature .and 
reckless by habit; in truth, he never went 
ahead until he thought he was right; and as 
to that he relied considerably on his wife’s 
opinion. After rehearsing “ Hamlet” a 
week or so, he asked her if he ought to risk 
a comparison that might be a contrast with 
Edwin Booth. “ Not yet,” said she, and the 
rehearsals were called off. But she agreed 
with him that ‘‘ Macbeth” was within his 
powers, and he had the play in preparation at 
the time of his mortal illness. 

The American stage is better off for hav- 
ing had twenty-five years of Richard Mans- 
field, and the pity is that it cannot have as 
many more. 


He may have posed before the - 
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EDVARD GRIEG, 


“THE CHOPIN OF THE 


NORTH.”’ 


BY G. W. 


HE arts have their 
heroes no less worthy 
of renown than those of 
battle or the more strenu- 
ous pursuits of peace. The 
annals of the service of 
beauty abound in stories of 
those who overcame great 
obstacles, who persevered 
in the face of sickness, pov- 
erty, hardship, and thereby 
triumphed in the end. A 
fresh exemplification of this 
is to be found in the career 
of Edvard Grieg, the fore- 
most of Norwegian musi- 
cians, who died at Bergen 
on September 4, at the age 
of sixty-four, after an al- 
most constant fight with 
death for more than forty- 
five years. While a student 
at the Leipsic Conservatory, 
in 1860, an attack of pleu- 
risy destroyed his left lung 
and thus permanently im- 
paired his health. Yet, 
in spite of this almost 
overwhelming handicap, he 
gained high rank among 
the music masters of his 
time as a composer, a con- 
ductor, and a pianist. The 
greatest of Scandinavian 
musicians he might be 
named truthfully, in the sense that no coun- 
try of Scandinavia ever produced a greater, 
but that he was wont to insist on a distinc- 
tion that is worth remembering: “I am not 
an exponent of ‘Scandinavian’ music,” he 
said, “but only of Norwegian. The na- 
tional characteristics of the three peoples,— 
the Norwegians, the Swedes and the Danes, 
—are wholly different, and their music dif- 
fers just as much.” 

The son of Alexander Grieg and Gesine 
Judith Hagerup, his wife, Edvard Hagerup 
Grieg was born in Bergen, Norway, on June 
15, 1843. He was descended from Alexan- 
der Greig (the spelling of the name was 
changed later to accommodate the Nor- 


HARRIS. 





THE LATE EDVARD GRIEG (1843-1907. ) 


Wegian pronunciation), a merchant of Aber- 
deen who emigrated from Scotland to Nor- 
way soon after the battle of Culloden, in 
1746. His father, as had the grandfather 
before him, served as British consul at Ber- 
gen. His mother was a daughter of Edvard 
Hagerup, for many years the mayor of Ber- 
gen, the second city of Norway. It was 
from her that Grieg inherited both his pre- 
disposition for music and his intensely patri- 
otic nature. She was a loyal daughter of 
Norway and was possessed of no small musi- 
cal talent, which her family was glad to cul- 
tivate,—sending her to Hamburg in her girl- 
hood for lessons in singing and pianoforte 
playing. These she supplemented later by 
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further musical studies in London, and she 
acquired sufficient skill to enable her to ap- 
pear acceptably as a soloist at orchestral con- 
certs in Bergen. It was a home surcharged 
with a musical atmosphere into which Ed- 
vard Grieg was born; and his mother must 
have dreamed of making him a musician, for 
she began to give him pianoforte lessons 
when he was only six years old. Though he 
disliked school (he appears to have been a 
typical youngster in his fondness for “ play- 
ing hookey”’), the boy made commendable 
progress in his music and even tried his hand 
at little compositions of his own; but before 
his fifteenth year there was no_ serious 
thought of a musical career for him. «In 
that year Ole Bull, the celebrated Norwegian 
violinist, visited his father’s house, and’ hav- 
ing heard the lad play some of his youthful 
pieces, prevailed upon his parents to send 
him to Leipsic, that he might become a pro- 
fessional musician. It was all arranged very 
quickly one sumimer afternoon; the fond par- 
ents needed little coaxing, and-to the boy 
“it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world.” 

Matriculated at the Leipsic Conservatory 
in 1858, at first young Grieg made slow 
progress. He studied harmony and counter- 
point under Hauptmann and Richter, com- 
position under Reitz and Reinecke, and 
pianoforte playing under Wenzel and Mos- 
cheles. At the conservatory at that time 
were five English students, among them 
Arthur Sullivan, J. F. Barnett and Edward 
Dannreuther, who subsequently became lead- 
ers in the musical life of London, and their 
unstinting toil and patience in drudgery in- 
spired the young Norwegian to greater con- 


centration of effort than his frail physique ~ 


could stand, and under the strain he broke 
down completely. He was taken back to 
Norway, where it was necessary for him to 
remain the greater part of a year to recuper- 
ate. But as soon as he was able he returned 
to Leipsic and was graduated, with honors, 
in 1862. 

At Leipsic Grieg came strongly under the 
sway of Mendelssohn and Schumann. He 
did not escape from that influence when he 
went to Copenhagen, in 1863, to study com- 
position informally with Niels Gade, a 
Scandinavian composer, but one whose na- 
tional traits were all but buried under the 
elegant formalism of the Mendelssohn 
school. While Grieg always held Gade in 
high esteem the two musicians really had 
little in common, and the slight influence 
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of the Dane was speedily superseded by that 
of Rickard Nordraak, a young Norwegian 
composer of brilliant promise, who died in 
1866, before completing his twenty-fourth 
year. Nordraak was intensely ambitious to 
produce a genuinely national Norse music, 
and, brief as their friendship was, it served 
to set Grieg, whose talents lay in the same 
direction, on the right path. Now fairly 
launched upon the career of a piano virtuoso 
and composer, he became a “ determined ad- 
versary of the effeminate Scandinavianism 
which was a mixture of Gade and Mendels- 
sohn,” and with enthusiasm entered upon the 
work of developing independently in artistic 
forms the musical idioms of his people. 

In 1867 Grieg married Miss Nina Hager- 
up, his cousin, who had insvired and who 
continued to inspire many of his best songs; 
and whose singing of them helped to spread 
her husband’s fame in many European cities, 
In 1867 also he founded in Christiania a 
musical union of the followers of the new 
Norse school, which he continued to conduct 
for thirteen years. Besides concertizing in 
the chief Scandinavian and German cities, 
and making an artistic pilgrimage to Italy in 
1865, Grieg at this period was increasingly 
industrious in composition. He was remark- 
ably active for a semi-invalid. He had found 
himself; and he continued to develop his 
creative powers in the production of music 
that was not only nationally idiomatic, but 
thoroughly suffused with the real spirit of 
his land and his people. In 1868 the great 
Franz Liszt happened upon his first violin 
sonata (Opus 8) and forthwith sent him a 
cordial letter of commendation and encour- 
agement, inviting him to Weimer. This 
letter induced the Norwegian Government to 
grant him a sum of money that enabled him 
to go again to Rome in 1870, where he met 
Liszt, and the two musicians at once became 
firm friends. At their second meeting 
Liszt played from the manuscript Grieg’s 
piano concerto (Opus 16), and when he had 
finished, said: “‘ Keep steadily on; I tell you, 
you have the capability, and,—do not let 
them intimidate you!” The big, great- 
hearted Liszt feared that the frail little man 
from the far North might be in danger of 
intimidation ; but his spirit was brave enough 
at all times,—though he wrote to his parents: 
“This final admonition was of tremendous 
importance to me; there was something in it 
that seemed to give it an air of sanctifica- 
tion.” 


Thenceforward the recognition of his 




















genius steadily increased. In 1872 he was 
appointed a member of the Swedish Academy 
of Music; in 1883 a corresponding member 
of the Musical Academy at Leyden; in 1890, 
of the French Academy of Fine Arts. In 
1893 the University of Cambridge conferred 
on him the doctorate in music, at the same 
time that it honored by the bestowal of this 
degree Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saéns, Boito, and 
Max Bruch. His later years were spent, 
except when on his concert tours, chiefly at 
his beautiful country home, the villa Trold- 
haugen, near Bergen. 

Although Grieg never crossed the ocean, 
in America for the last fifteen or twenty 
years it is safe to say no contemporary com- 
poser had enjoyed a wider pouplarity among 
people who love good music. ‘There is 
scarcely a town of more than a thousand 
souls anywhere in this broad land where 
Grieg’s charming little piano pieces are not 
played and enjoyed. While his beautiful 
songs are not so well known among us as 
they deserve to be, for they contain the best 
of all his work, they are constantly gaining 
admirers among the musically discriminat- 
ing. Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl did 
much to popularize his orchestral composi- 
tions, playing repeatedly wherever their or- 
chestras were heard his ‘“‘ Peer Gynt Suites,” 
“Northern Melodies,’ and Norwegian 
Dances.” 

It was Hans von Bilow who called Grieg 
the ‘Chopin of the North,” and the sobri- 
quet was not inappropriate. It cannot be 
doubted that Chopin’s bold new harmony 
was one of the sub-conscious forces that 
helped to shape Grieg’s musical genius. His 
mother appreciated and delighted in Chopin’s 
music at a time when it was little under- 
stood and much underrated; and from child- 
hood Chopin was Grieg’s best-loved com- 
poser. In his student days he was deeply 
moved by the “intense minor mood of the 
Slavic folk-music in Chopin’s harmonies and 
the sadness over the unhappy fate of his 
native land in his melodies.” ‘The musical 
styles of the two masters have many points 
of similarity. They are akin in refinement, 
in the kind and even the degree of originality 
with which each has enriched his art, in many 
of their aims and methods. After Chopin, 
Grieg is perhaps the greatest nationalist 
among composers; and like the great Pole 
again he raised his nationalism into world- 
wide acceptation—he wrote in no dialect, 
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but in the universal language. If Grieg 
never quite attained to the heights of Chopin 
in his pianoforte music, he surpassed his 
Polish predecessor in the ability to handle 
other instruments and in his songs, of which 
he published no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty-five. 

It is these songs that constitute Edvard 
Grieg’s highest achievement; and in all his 
music he is first of all the singer,—amazingly 
fertile in easily comprehensible and alluring 
melodies. He patterned these original melo- 
dies after the folk-songs of that Northland 
he loved so ardently, just as he often em- 
ployed the rhythms of its folk-dances; and 
by these means he imparted to his work a 
fascinating exotic touch and succeeded in 
evoking as if by magic the moods of the land 
and the people. He is an impressionist in 
music, who gives us intimate glimpses of the 
rugged grandeurs of his country and charm- 
ing portraits of its lusty, yet often melan- 
choly, sons and daughters; and his tone-pic- 
tures are always refined by an exquisite deli- 
cacy of feeling. 

The place which posterity will assign to 
this Norse composer in the musical Pantheon 
it is not difficult to forecast. He must long 
continue to rank, along with Schubert and 
Robert Franz, in the small group of the 
world’s greatest lyrists. He wrote no operas 
and he composed no great symphonies. His 
physical infirmity militated against the sus- 
tained effort necessary for the creation of 
works in these kinds; but it is also plain 
from the work he did when at his best that 
his inclination and his powers led him into 
other fields. He possessed the dramatic qual- 
ities and ability slightly, the epic not at all. 
His nearest approach to symphonic breadth 
is to be found in his charming piano con- 
certo, his sonatas for violin and pianoforte, 
his string quartet and his “ Peer Gynt” 
music. But these beautiful compositions are, 
after all, only lyrics of a larger growth. 
This is not to disparage simple song. It is 
enough for Edvard Grieg’s lasting fame that 
he did have in rare abundance the pure lyric 
quality,—that close and delicate touch upon 
the heart strings that makes them vibrate in 
sympathy with all the little importances and 
importunities of individual human life; 
which, indeed, often are the very points of 
departure in common things whence the 
spirit wings its temporary flights into the 
empyrean. 
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MODERN INDIA AND ITS POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 











(The British Indian provinces are indicated by the purely white spaces on this map. The native tribu- 
tary and protected states and the fully independent states are indicated by the key at the foot of the 
map. What was formerly known as Bengal, covering the divisions indicated here as the United Provinces 
and the Lower Provinces, was divided during Lord Curzon’s vice-regency. The exact line of boundary 
between tie two provinces is as yet uncertain, even in the official surveys, and therefore cannot be indi- 
cated on this map.) 
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PALACE OF THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL. 


(The Begum is the only woman who rules a state in India to-day.) 


INDIA: A NATION IN THE MAKING. 


BY W. M. 


ZUMBRO. 


(President of the American College, Madura, India.) 


HE world’s political center of gravity 
is changing. If one were asked to 
name the four or five most significant events 
that have happened during the last twelve 
months, he should include among them these 
three: The adoption of a constitutional form 
of government by Persia, the insistence by 
the last session of the Indian National Con- 
gress upon the rights of the Indian people as 
British subjects to govern themselves, and 
the decree issued by the Emperor of China 
calling upon the Chinese to prepare so that 
within ten years that empire would be ready 
to adopt a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. 

India is well within the circle of this 
world movement. ‘There are many things 
to indicate that the people of India are slow- 
ly finding themselves, are coming to their 
own. Everywhere there is ferment and a 
murmur of discontent. The cry ‘‘ Bande 
mataram!” (Hail to the mother country!) 
is heard throughout the land, and “ swaraj ” 
(home rule) and “ swadeshi” (home coun- 


try) have become words of magic to conjure 
with. What does it all mean? Briefly and 
fundamentally it means this: A new nation 
is about to be born. 

There are three dominant notes in the 
murmur of discontent, one political, another 
industrial, and the third religious and social. 
During Christmas week of 1906 Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a Parsee gentleman of Bombay, 
for some years past resident in England 
and formerly a member of the British Par- 
liament, in the course of his presidential ad- 
dress at the opening of the twenty-second ses- 
sion of the Indian National Congress insisted 
upon the right of the Indian people as Brit- 
ish subjects to govern themselves and asked 
that this right be realized. ‘There were 
nearly 10,000 delegates and visitors present, 
and the address was received with a tumult 
of applause. The members of the Congress 
belong for the most part to the ‘‘ Moderate ” 
party. They maintain an attitude of confi- 
dence toward the British Government and 
believe that in the end they will gain what 
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they ask by persistent agitation. ‘They do 
not on any account wish the guiding hand 
of the British Raj to be withdrawn, for they 
know full well that the people of India are 
not yet ready to take the government into 
their own hands. ‘There is, on the other 
hand, an “ Extreme ” party, led by such men 
as Bal Ghanghadar Tilak, of Poona, Bipin 
Chandar Pal, of Calcutta, and Lala Lajpat 
Rai, of Lahore, who openly assert that it is 
useless to continue to ask the government 
for what they want, that to do so is to play 
the part of beggars, and that the thing to do 
is to take by force what they cannot get 
otherwise. 


HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED TO-DAY. 


In order to understand the significance of 
the demand for a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment it is necessary to have in mind just 
what part the people of India now have in 
the administration of their own affairs. The 
Indian Government has two centers, one in 
England, the other in India. The home gov- 
ernment is vested in a Secretary of State for 
India, who is a member of the British cab- 
inet, assisted by an under-secretary and a 
cabinet of fifteen members. No Indian gen- 
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tleman has ever been a member of this 
cabinet. In India the government is vested 
in a Viceroy, or Governor-General, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and acting under 
the control of the Secretary of State 
for India. He is assisted by a council 
of five ordinary members, and when the 
council acts as a legislative body there are 
from ten to sixteen additional members, half 
of them being “ non-official.” None of the 
ordinary and not more than four of the non- 
official members of the Viceroy’s council are 
Indians. 

The empire is aivided into provinces, the 
six most important of which are Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, and Burma, 
each under a Governor or Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and each with a council. These coun- 
cils are modeled after the Viceroy’s council 
and have official and non-official members. 
Indians may serve only as non-official mem- 
bers. These Indian members may take part 
in the discussions and vote as do the English 
members, but they are always in a hopeless 
minority should any question come up in 
which there is a clash between the interests 
of the rulers and the ruled. 





SORTING THE MAIL, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, BHOPAL. 
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EXAMINATION TIME IN AN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL IN INDIA. 


For administrative purposes these prov- 
inces are divided into districts, of which 
there are in all 250, each district having its 
own department of administration, justice, 
public works, health and sanitation, and po- 
lice. Usually, though not always, the heads 
of these various departments are English- 
men. On the other hand, far and away the 
larger number of government positions are 
held by the people. 
Out of over 114,000 , 


would no longer buy foreign goods, especial- 
ly English goods, the penalty to be that they 
would give of their blood to Kali. Thus be- 
gan the Swadeshi movement. As a move- 
ment to boycott foreign goods it is a failure, 
but as an attempt to revive and reorganize 
the waning industries of the country it is 
exerting a most helpful influence. 

In India the industria! situation is critical. 





positions carrying a 
salary of $300 or over 
per year 97 per cent. 
are held by Indians. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SIT- 
UATION. 


The second note of 
discontent is indus- 
trial. In October, 
1905, on the day that 
Lord Curzon’s order 
for the partition of 
Bengal went into ef- 
fect, a large crowd 
marched through the 
streets of Calcutta, 
flags and banners fly- 
ing, and later went to 
the temple of Kali 
where, in the presence 
of the goddess, they 
took a vow that they 











THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL, MADURA, SOUTH INDIA. 


(This hospital, under the direction of Dr. Frank Van Allen, was built almost 
entirely from contributions of Hindu and Mohammedan friends.) 
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THE HINDU PLOW CONSISTS OF THREE CROOKED STICKS. 


There are many reasons for this. Scientific 
and industrial education has been almost 
wholly neglected, and save among the Par- 
sees the educated classes have held themselves 
entirely aloof from industrial pursuits. ‘This 
leaves the industries in the hands of the 
ignorant and _ conservative classes, who 
neither invent new nor improve old methods. 

The result is seen everywhere. ‘Take ag- 
riculture: ‘The population numbers about 
300,000,000, in a territory half the size of 
the United States, so that the problem of 
getting enough to eat is serious. The meth- 
ods and implements of the farmer are of the 
most primitive kind. The plow consists of 
three crooked sticks fastened together. <A 


large part of the land which might be culti- 


vated is uncultivated because the farmer has 
not found out the way to cultivate it with 


profit. In 1903-4 the following conditions 
prevailed with reference to agriculture :* 
Acres. 

Total area (British India only)........ 554,536,000 
LE, REIS AR ae AN ep ae eerie A 67,104,000 
Not available for cultivation.......... 138.352.0900 
APRN OMI caso sk win hse so ok iw eee 36,870,000 
Cultivable waste other than fallows... .103.291.000 
PNGE UCR IIIICG 6 ois os cesses ciceuek 208,817,000 


From this it will be seen that the net area 
cropped is only about 37.5 per cent. of the 
total area, while there is over 18 per cent. 
of the total area left waste which is capable 
of cultivation. 

The disastrous effects of this neglect of 


* Statistics taken 
Book,” 1907. 


from the “Statesman’s Year 


industries by the educated classes is also seen 
in the decadence of the industrial arts. ‘The 
artisans still work under the old hand régime 
where the work is done at home instead of 
under the modern régime of the machine and 
the factory. However cheap labor may be 
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WHERE THE INDIAN MERCHANT SELLS HIS WARES. 









in India, it is no longer as cheap as a ma- rank in the trade of the world, having been 
chine, and the artisan is being driven to the a large producer of commodities that were 
wall. From the earliest periods of history highly prized in general commerce. Since 
up to very recent times India had held high 1834, when the East India Company was 














TOBACCO GROWING IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


deprived of its monop- 
oly, there has been a 
large increase in the 
commerce of India, 
the exports rising from 
a total of $50,000,- 
ooo in that year to 
over $580,000,000 in 
1903-4. But the ex- 
ports during the early 
period consisted large- 
ly in manufactured ar- 
ticles, while to-day 
they are largely raw 
materials. Textiles, 
once an important ex- 
port, now far exceed 
all other imports, 
amounting to two- 
thirds of the whole. 
Cotton grown in the 
country can be shipped 
to England, spun, the 
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A GROUP OF INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
cloth woven on the looms of Manchester, 
sent back, and sold in the bazaars just a lit- 
tle cheaper than the native artisan can sell 
the cloth woven on his hand loom. 

Not only are the old industries declining, 
but the new economic wants that are devel- 
oping are being supplied by articles imported 
from abroad rather than manufactured at 
home. 
is engaged in agriculture. When the rains 
fail, as so often happens, the people are face 
to face with famine conditions, a situation 
which might be greatly relieved by the or- 
ganization of new industries. 

Caste exclusiveness, suspicion, and lack of 
business integrity make it as yet impossible, 
save among the Parsees, for the people of the 
country, to any considerable extent, to or- 
ganize commercial enterprises. Some years 
ago, in the city of Madura, a number of In- 
dian gentlemen thought they would build a 
cotton-spinning mill to spin the cotton grown 
nearby. A considerable amount of capital 
was subscribed, but when it came to actually 
paying in the money-to start the building no 
one would do it, and so they bought their 
wives and daughters new jewels instead. 


About 65 per cent. of the population’ 





MINISTERS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

It is sometimes said that the reason for the 
present industrial depression is to be found 
in the excessive burdens of taxation which 
the people are compelled to bear. In answer 
to this it is perhaps sufficient to cite statis- 
tics from government records gathered by 
the editor of The East and West and pub- 
lished in the June (1907) number of that 
magazine. These data show that in the ten 
districts of the Bombay Presidency investi- 
gated the annual assessment averaged from a 
little over 50 cents to $1 per capita, while 
the assessment varied from about 16 to 50 
cents per acre, according to kind of soil. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS DISCONTENT. 


The third note of discontent is social and 
religious. Recently “ His Holiness, the 
Guru of Shirali,” called a “‘ Mahasabha ” or 
great council of the Saraswat Brahmins, for 
whom His Holiness is the spiritual head, to 
consider measures whereby to overcome the 
increasing tendency of the people to resort to 
foreign travel. According to His Holiness’ 
interpretation of the Shastras, foreign travel 
is forbidden, and he is consequently much 
exercised by the growing tendency among 
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MOHAMMEDAN GIRLS STUDYING IN AN AMERICAN SGHOOL, SOUTH INDIA, 


his people to condone such travel. The interests of India cross those of England, as 
Guru has stood firm and has issued bull after in the matter of an import duty on English 


bull condemning those who have returned 
after such voyages, and has forbidden the or- 
thodox to have any intercourse with them on 
their return, but, in the language of a writer 
in the Indian Social Reformer, “ the rising 
spirit will not down.” The heart of India 
remains deeply religious, but the intelligence 
of India is demanding that what has been 
long outgrown shall now be discarded. Just 
as to-day the tools of industry are antiquated 
and inefficient, so also many of the social con- 
ventions, religious beliefs, superstitions and 
practices belong back in the days of Greece 
and Rome. In the name of their holy reli- 
gion the priests forbid foreign travel, remar- 
riage of widows, the attainment of mature 
age before marriage, intermarriage and in- 
terdining between the different castes and 
sub-castes, and plant themselves athwart 
every effort made to introduce reforms im- 
peratively needed. 


WHAT IS ENGLAND’S ATTITUDE? 


There can be no doubt that England 
means to do the fair thing with India, some- 
times slowly perhaps and rather grudgingly 
in some matters, not infrequently, when the 
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THE TEMPLE AT SRIRANGAM (DRAVID- 


IAN.) 


TOWER OF 


textiles, sacrificing the former,to the latter, 
but yet in the long run determined that India 
shall have a square deal and when the time 
comes a government of her own. 

The fact that unrest exists is no discredit 
to England; rather it 
is the best possible tes- 
timony to the excell- 
ence of her work. As 
Mr. Morley said in 
his budget speech of a 
year ago, “ Every one, 
—soldiers, travelers, 
and journalists,—they 
all tell us that there 
is a new spirit abroad 
in India. Be it so. 
How could you expect 
anything else? You 
have been educating 
the people for years 
with western ideas and 
literature, and _ you 
have already given 
them facilities for com- 
munication with one 
another.” Probably no- 
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country than is to be found in India. Sym- 
pathy with the ruled there may not always 
be, misunderstandings there are a-plenty, and 
the Britisher is too often inclined to look 
with proud disdain upon the people over 
whom he exercises lordship, but he cannot be 
accused of neglect of duty, inefficiency or 
graft. 

England is fully aware that a new situa- 
tion has developed and is preparing to meet 
it. Lord Minto has already appointed a 
committee to consider whether the time has 
come to give India‘some form of representa- 
tive government. ‘This committee has made 
its report, and the government recommenda- 
tions based on it have been sent home to Eng- 
land, but until the reply of the Secretary of 
State has been received it will not be made 
public just what the recommendations are. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Morley, in his last budget 
speech, proposes the following changes in 
the administration of the Indian Empire: 
(1) The establishment in India of an ad- 
visory ‘“ Council of Notables”; (2) a sub- 
stantial enlargement of the Legislative Coun- 
cils in India, both the Governor-General’s 
Council and -the Provincial Legislative 
Councils; (3) the nomination by the Secre- 
tary of State for India of one and perhaps 
two Indian gentlemen to be members of the 
Indian Council in London. The latest in- 
formation is that Mr. Morley has already 
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where in the world is 
there a more efficient, 
upright, faithful body 
of men set to rule a 


(This remarkable stone carving belongs to the first century A.D. 
winged lions are similar to those mentioned in the Bible. 
believed to be due to Assyrian influence.) ; 





INNER SIDE OF THE WEST GATEWAY TO THE BUDDHIST TOPE, SANCHI. 
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A BRAHMIN (ARYAN) FAMILY. 


introduced into the British Parliament legis- 
lation looking toward the bringing about of 
these changes. 

It is evident, however, that the Indian 
Government is much concerned about the 
present unrest. Around Lahore certain agi- 
tators like Ajit Singh have been inflaming 
the people by seditious speeches and inciting 
to open revolt, seeking especially to influence 
the Sikhs, many of whom are in the army. 
On May 7 a warrant was issued for the ar- 
rest of Ajit Singh and Lala Lajpat Rai. 
The former escaped, though he was taken 
later, but Rai was arrested and without trial 
deported to Rangoon “ for.reasons of state.” 
A considerate portion of the native press has 
of late been publishing scurrilous attacks on 
the government, and it became imperative 
to put down with a firm hand such proceed- 
ings. “Thousands still die of plague, and agi- 
tators played upon the superstitions of the 
people by tales cf the British officials caus- 
ing plague by putting poison in wells. May 
10, of this year, was the anniversary of the 
breaking out of the great Sepoy Mutiny at 
Meerut, and as that day drew near a rumor 
was started that on this anniversary Lala 


Lajpat Rai was intending to march on 
Lahore with an army and begin a military 
movement against the government. ‘To pre- 
vent this a considerable detachment of sol- 
diers was hurried to the city and prompt 
measures taken to prevent what it was feared 
might be a serious uprising. ‘There was some 
rioting at Rawalpindi, near Lahore, two or 
three villages were burned, and some mission 
property destroyed, but later information 
gives little evidence to show that. an armed 
uprising had been seriously contemplated. 


WHO ARE THE PEOPLE OF INDIA ? 


The population of India is made up of a 
multitude of races and tongues gathered from 
many lands, representing many creeds, di- 
vided, discordant, oftentimes hating each 
other, and until recently doing all that they 
could to prevent assimilation into one people. 
There are the aborigines, now driven back 
into the forests and mountain fastnesses; the 
Dravidian, who came into India long be- 
fore the coming of the Aryans and for a time 
occupied nearly the whole of the peninsula, 
though later driven southward; the Aryan, 
who came down through the northwest pass 
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about 2000 B. C., and who at once asserted 
and has since maintained his superiority over 
the other races; and the later comers, Jew 
and Arab, Scyth, Tartar, and Mogul, each 
maintaining so far as possible his separate 
life, and refusing to blend with his neighbors. 

And yet these divergent peoples are being 
drawn together and fused into one nation. 
The Hindus and Mohammedans have for 
centuries been enemies, and yet Surendra 
Nath Bannerji, a Bengal Babu, at the out- 
break of the Swadeshi movement, addressing 
the Mohammedans at their great Bakra Id 
festival, said: ‘““ We are no longer Hindus 
and Mohammedans, we are Indians,” a sen- 
timent which would have been impossible 
five years ago. 

No people can unite to form a nation un- 
less they have a common language. This 
India has never had, the last census giving 
as many as sixteen different languages, each 
spoken by- from 3,000,000 to 90,000,000, 
while more than 160 minor dialects are 
recognized. A century of English rule has 
made possible a common language. English 
is now the language of instruction in all the 
high-schools and colleges throughout the em- 
pire; it is also the official, as it is fast becom- 
ing the commercial, language. <A visitor 

















A TODA MAN. 


(In the blue Nilgiris are to be found the Todas, 
remnant of a fine race now dying out.) 
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SOUTHERN INDIA, 


A WOMAN OF THE HILLS, 


from America who may happen to attend the 
National Congress will perhaps be surprised 
to see the 10,000 or more delegates, splendid 
fellows from all over the empire, holding 
dignified conference over the various prob- 
lems that present themselves, but he will be 
still more surprised to find that the proceed- 
ings are all conducted in English, the only 
language that is common among the dele- 
gates. 

What part are the Indian people taking 
in their own regeneration? ‘The national 
organization and development of Congress 
is the best thing that India has yet done 
of her own initiative to prepare for self- 
government. It is not an official body and 
has no official standing with government, 
but by it public opinion is being formed and 
a new national spirit created. 

India is alive to the need of industrial re- 
organization, and there is coming an insis- 
tent demand for scientific and industrial edu- 
cation to supplement the exclusive literary 
and philosophic education of the past. 
Young men in increasing numbers are going 
to Japan, to Europe, and to America to study 
agriculture, engineering, applied arts, and 
sciences. A young high-caste man from 
India has recently been taking a course at 
Pratt Institute and studying among other 
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AN ARYAN WOMAN. 


things the process of soap-making, an un- 
heard of thing in the past and significant for 
the future. Mills built by native capital are 
found in Bombay, Bengal, and elsewhere, 

















A FAMILY OF THE “ ROBBER” CASTE (DRAVIDIAN), 
MADURA DISTRICT. 
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though aside from what has been done by 
the Parsees there is not much to the credit 
of the Indian people in the way of organized 
industries. 

As to their religion, various attempts have 
been made to reform Hinduism, but with lit- 
tle success, as the Hindus themselves admit. 
The Brahmo and Arya Samaj movements 
have done something, but they do not in- 
crease as one might expect them to. Move- 
ments like the Young Men’s Hindu Asso- 
ciation accomplish nothing. ‘The priests are 
frequently corrupt and immoral. Moreover, 
Hinduism has no way by which to help the 
low-caste man. A few years ago a Brahman 
official to’. whom the Madras government 
gave the important duty of writing the 
‘“ progress report” of the presidency pointed 
out that “from a Hindu standpoint there 
was no hope for the social amelioration of 
the outcaste within the pale of Hinduism. 
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A GIRL OF THE ABORIGINES. 


There is but one way for them to rise, and 
that is to accept either Mohammedanism or 
Christianity.” The editor of the Christian 
Patriot, commenting on this, says: ‘“ No 
Hindu has ever challenged that statement 
made in a public report of government.” 
The Christian community, though small, 
numbering only about 1 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, is admitted on all hands to have an 
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A GROUP OF TEACHERS IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 


influence out of all proportion to its num- 
bers. It is the only community that has the 
hope of the morning in its heart, and in it 
and in the gospel which it preaches lies the 
future of India. 

What part is America taking in this work 
of creating a new India? Nothing so far as 
political influence goes, and practically noth- 
ing commercially, for America’s trade with 
India is insignificant, amounting in 1905 to 
$7,547,938 worth of exports and $53,238,- 
coo of imports. The only way in which 
America is directly influencing India is 
through her missionaries. There are about 
1100 American men and women engaged in 
mission work. They have gone out with a 
few simple things packed away in their 
trunks,—the Bible, a school book, a few tools 
and implements of industry,—and with the 
American idea of a fair chance to all and 
a helping hand to the one who is in need, 
they have scattered out into the cities and vil- 
lages and out-of-the-way places and there 
they have set themselves to the task of help- 
ing in the redemption of India. Wherever 
they have gone they have organized schools, 
and in the school is crystallized much of the 
best that America has. The following table 


MADURA. 


indicates the amount of educational work 
carried on in India by the American mis- 
sionaries : 


No. Pupils. 
Primary and secondary schools... .3,542 127,302 
MURR NIMN aay o/s 'a-g ots ota eeceiays Sieve: epeleions 9 3,387 
Theological seminaries........... 7 183 
Industrial schools.............+:% 17 1,759 
PENT BORON oo 5-00 6:5 ose 4 ao 4-9 08 3 18 
MIMO CIDORUONS 5i6 dacs ea ee eam 15 507 


In addition to this a considerable number 
of the 159 newspapers and magazines now 
published in India are published by American 
missionaries. It is a small work that they 
are doing compared with the much larger 
work of the English, but it is something, and 
something too for which India is grateful, 
and all the more so because there is no pos- 
sibility of political interest back of it. Al- 
ready India is sending some of her choice 
sons to America to study American institu- 
tions and methods: of industry, and soon 
many more will be coming for the same pur- 
pose. Some of the American schools and col- 
leges in India, like the American college at 
Madura, are trying to reorganize their work 
so as to offer scientific and industrial train- 
ing, for which, however, a larger income is 
imperative. . 

India has splendid achievements to her 
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EXTERIOR OF THE BUDDHIST ROCK-CUT TEMPLE AT AJANTA. 
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credit in the past. The Empire of Asoka 
was one of the greatest of pre-Christian em- 
pires, and the pillar and rock inscriptions of 
the Asokan era form, according to Rhys 
Davids, one of the most important of any 
age. “Iwo of the four great world religions 
had their birth in India, and the sacred books 
of the Hindus exceed in volume those of any 
other faith. Nor have they been wanting in 
other literature. Speaking of the drama of 
Sakuntala, one of the gems of Kalidasa, a 
poet who flourished at the court of Vikra- 
maditya, the first great Hindu emperor after 
the decline of Buddhism, Goethe says: 


“Would’st thou the young year’s blossoms and 
the fruits of its decline 
And all by which the soul is charmed, en- 
raptured, feasted, fed, 
Would’st thou the earth and heaven itself in 
one sole name combine, 
I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is 
said.” 
Where is there in all the world a gem of 





architecture equal to the Taj at Agra as it 
stands alone in its own exquisite garden on 
the banks of the Jumna, the finest monument 
in the world to the most beautiful of senti- 
ments, the love of man for woman? 

Still greater achievements await India in 
the future. No definite plan of reorganiza- 
tion by which the people will have a larger 
part in their own government has yet been 
agreed upon. Perhaps the plan that would 
be most popula: there would be for some 
member of the royal family of England to 
become the permanent Viceroy and establish 
his own court, with a legislative assembly, 
one branch of which at least should be 
elected by the people. 

While there are possibilities of serious dif- 
ficulty in the future, there seems good reason 
to believe that the present discontent is but 
the normal sign of healthy growth, and that 
out of the womb of the past a new India is 
being born fairer, brighter, truer, nobler 
than anything that the past has ever known. 








HIGHWAY SHADED BY BANYAN TREES, SOUTH IND*A, 




















A YANKEE ENGINEER ON FIVE CONTINENTS. 
BY DAVID F. ST. CLAIR. 


APPILY placed is an 
individual whose sim- 
ple words written on a 
piece of yellow telegraph 
paper will help to lift the 
gloom from a great and 
sorely stricken city. After 
the earthquake the people 
of San Francisco, though 
their life proclaimed confi- 
dence, stood dazed amid all 
their disaster. The money 
to feed and shelter the in- 
habitants would come, it 
was coming, but the vast 
amount of money required 
for the rebuilding of 
the city, would it begin 
promptly to come?  Be- 
cause of graft and ring 
rule, the credit of the city 
before the disaster was 
none too good, and a disas- 
ter does not always appeal 
to the hearts of bankers. 
No community has more 
needed the help of strong 
men. 

It was at this crisis that 
a New York engineer of- 
fered to make estimates on 
the cost of rebuilding the 
city’s great street railways. 
He did not want the con- 
tract of rebuilding. He had 
fully as much work else- 
where as he could‘ do, but he wanted to do 
what he could to hearten and strengthen a 
people in distress and misfortune by speak- 
ing the word that would open the coffers of 
Eastern banks, and both the stricken city and 
the New York banks knew there was no one 
who could render them better mutual serv- 
ice than James Gilbert White. 

This one act reflects something of the 
measure of the man and his place in the 
world as an engineer and contractor. He is, 
in fact, ene of the great silent forces at this 
mement in the world’s industrial develop- 
ment,—silent, because his work and policies 
nowhere directly affect politics. As the engi- 





MR. JAMES GILBERT WHITE. 


(The American engineer whose range of achievement has no continental 
bounds.) 


neer, contractor, and business man, this quiet, 
dynamic man is building up the world’s in- 
dustrial forces, without seeking to control 
and exploit them. Unlike our kings of trans- 
portation, he does not own the railroads or 
street-car lines that he has constructed, nor 
does he seek to control the gas-works, water- 
works, or electric-power plants that he is in- 
stalling all over the globe. With him the 
engineer became his own contractor, and the 
magnitude of the work commanded the alli- 
ance and partnership of the banks. 

The only organizations that he controls 
are those of his own conception, the firms 
that bear his name in America, in Canada, 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE SURFACE LINES OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND (LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL TRAM- 
WAYS), AND PUTTING IN THE UNDER- 
GROUND TROLLEY SYSTEM. 


and in Great Britain, and these companies 
are engaged on work in five continents, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Australia, and North and South 
America, including nearly 100 projects with 
an aggregate value of $70,000,000. On the 
pay-roll of these are more than 1000 civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and hydraulic engi- 
neers, while the rank and file of their indus- 
trial army numbers 50,000 workmen of all 
kinds and nationalities. 

The man who has created all this great 
enterprise is scarcely past forty-five. Twenty- 
five years ago he was a student in a Pennsyl- 
vania college at Johnstown, but every day 
he went to a shop in the town where electri- 
cal and hydraulic machinery was being built 
and there he put in his time at work for the 
sheer love of practical engineering. He was 
getting the theory from text-books and put- 
ting the principles to a practical test at every 
opportunity. ‘There we have the father to 
the man. But Mr. White was at this stage 
of his life, as he has ever been since, a 
theoretical student. He was as devoted to 
pure mathematics as an old professor. In- 
deed, a few years after, he himself was a 
simple, modest professor of engineering in 
the University of Nebraska, where he was 
recognized as the master of the theory and a 
very able instructor. The science and art 
of construction and development took the 
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supreme place in his mind. He had had a 
previous academic and practical training in 
engineering and kindred branches at Cornell 


University. 
PROBLEMS IN THE ELECTRICAL 


FIELD. 


SOLVING 


His ambition was to solve problems in 
electrical engineering, many of which in the 
latter “S80’s were coming up in the electrical 
traction development, then in its infancy. 
The demand was great for the pioneer and 
inventor in this new field of engineering, and 
it was this call that at last lured Mr. White 
from the classroom. He was employed by 
a company at Kearney, Neb., to install a sys- 
tem of electric railways, at which time he 
originated a three-wire system of distribution 
with 220 volts on each side. This achieve- 
ment and others in the field of electric trac- 
tion and lighting soon gave him such high 
rank as a practical electrical engineer that 
the Edison General Electric Company, the 
foremost organization in the Eastern field 
and the forerunner of the General Electric 
Company of to-day, employed him and gave 
him entire control of its installation depart- 
ment in the United States. While associated 
with this company many of Mr. White’s 
criginal theories in the application of elec- 
tricity to traction crystallized, and he chafed 














PUTTING IN A MODERN ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY 
IN BUENOS AYRES, ARGENTINA. 
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THE LIVERPOOL COTTON EXCHANGE, RECENTLY 


under restraint. He wished to be his own 
master; so in 1890 he organized his own 
first company, and set out to spread his opera- 
tions around the world. 

The first big result of independent en- 
deavor, and an achievement that placed Mr. 
White at once in the front rank of the 
world’s great engineers, .was the design and 
construction of the Buffalo-Niagara Falls 
Electric Railway, the pioneer high-speed 
commercial electric road of America. Here, 
for the first time, there was employed the 
four-motor equipment with series-multiple 
control now so universally used on interur- 
ban roads. ‘This event arrested the attention 
of the whole industrial world, both here and 
abroad, for the dream of electrical rapid 
transit might now be realized. Mr. White’s 
work helped to make a fact the twenty years 
of marvelous development in the high-speed, 
long-distance electric railway systems that 





now join cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and country neigh- 
borhoods all over this coun- 
try «and in Europe. 


ORGANIZING A BRITISH 
COMPANY. 


At Kalgoolie, 
western Australia, there 
was one of the world’s 
richest goldmining centers 
vitally handicapped by lack 
of water for making steam 
to run machinery. In this 
region the only available 
water was from artesian 
wells, and this water con- 
tained a saline solution of 
25 per cent., which would 
cake and destroy any sort 
of a steam boiler in use. 
Mr. White attacked the 
problem of constructing 
salt-water steam generators 
as .he has those intricate 
problems in electrical trac- 
tion, and in a few months 
he had the big plants run- 
ning night and day. But 
in spite of all of his tact 
and good nature, and he 
is well blessed in this 
respect, he had to con- 
tend with the prejudices 
of British engineers and 
contractors in a manner 
that was not agreeable. 
He felt himself seriously handicapped as 
an American engineer and contractor, and 
he determined, if possible, to overcome such 
difficulties by organizing a British White 
Company with English and American capital 
and equipped with a staff of American engi- 
neers, This company is now building tram- 
ways in a score of great cities in Europe, 
in Asia, and in South America. In Bombay, 
in Lille, in Amsterdam, in Belfast, in Monte- 
video, and in Buenos Ayres great electrical 
traction systems have been put in with Brit- 
ish capital and American methods. 


in arid 





COM PLETED. 


WORK IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


Mr. White had perceived that the Ameri- 
can engineer was equally as ingenious, and 
was a faster and more practical worker 
than his English brother, especially in mod- 
ern electrical construction and _ installation. 


CONSTRUCTION 
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NEAR SEOUL, KOREA, ON THE LINE OF THE AMERICAN-KOREAN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


(For which one of the J. G. White companies acts as consulting engineer.) 




















HINDU SECTION HANDS LAYING THE ROAD BED FOR AN ELECTRIC TRAMWAY IN BOMBAY, IN CHARGE 
OF THE LONDON COMPANY, 
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A YANKEE ENGINEER 














TRANSPORTATION IN SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO, AS 


IT WAS. 


Soon after the British company had _be- 
come a factor in British and Continental in- 
dustrial development, Mr. White organized 
the Waring White Company, to construct 
buildings on the American plan of steel struc- 
tural framework in the British Isles. Splen- 
did examples of this architecture are to be 
seen in the Hotel Ritz, London, and the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange; no better mod- 
ern edifices stand upon the soil of the British 
Isles. ‘The Canadian company was organized 
by Mr. White to take advantage of the great 
development now going forward in the Do- 
minion. ‘This company is building new 
premises of the Royal Bank of Canada, St. 
John, N. B. It is installing a great steel- 
railway power plant in Montreal, and con- 
structing electric plants, waterworks, and 
apartment houses in a dozen other Canadian 
cities. 

Mr. White’s American company is work- 
ing in almost every section of the United 
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States and its island dependencies and the 
West Indies. In the towns of Porto Rico 
he is literally transforming nearly all the 
municipal utilities. In South America and 
in the Philippines he 1s constructing harbor 
works at many points. His biggest single 
undertaking in the United States now under 
way is the construction of a huge irrigation 
dam with a collecting and distributing sys- 
tem, near Denver, Colo. This dam, although 
not so long as the Assuam dam in Egypt, is 
higher and will impound more water. The 
work here is under the immediate supervision 
of the Denver Reservoir Irrigation Company, 
but one of the chiefs of Mr. White’s staff, 
Mr. W. E. Goldsborough, is director. 


BUILDING A PHILIPPINE RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


But by far the most important and the 
most interesting from the patriotic point of 
view is the work this American engineer is 
now doing in the construction of 300 miles 
of railway in the Visayan group of the 
Philippines. This railway construction, so 
far as Mr. White is concerned, is the result 
of his excellent work in harbor improvements 
at the ports of Iloilo and Cebu three years 
ago. The insular government expended 
$1,000,000 on these harbors. Stone dikes 
over a mile long and terminating in jetties 
have been built on either side of the Jaro 
River at Iloilo. The river between the jet- 
ties and walls has been dredged to a uniform 
minimum depth of 16 feet and a width of 
400 feet. A concrete sea-wall a mile long 
and founded on piles ten feet below mean 
low-water levels has been built at Cebu. 
It is located on the harbor foreshore, and 
forms a bund, or esplanade. The dredged 

















PRESENT CITY TRAVEL IN SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO. 
Porto Rico Tramways Co., Ltd., built and operated by the New York company.) 


(On the lines of the 
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The route for the road on 
the island of Negros has 
only been located. On the 
island of Cebu the road 
traverses the east coast 
from Aragao on the south 
to Danao on the north, 
passing through the capital, 
Cebu. Track is laid on 
twenty-six miles of this line. 
There is also a branch run- 
ning across the island from 
Carcar ‘to Barrilli. On 
Panay 110 miles is being 
built, connecting Capiz, a 
seaport on the north, with 
Iloilo. Twenty-five miles 
is graded, and six miles of 








track is laid down from 


A HEADQUARTERS OF THE PHILIPPINE RAILROAD ENGINEERS. lloilo. 


depth of the harbor is sixteen feet at mean 
low tide. Wharves for sea-going ships have 
been constructed. 

These two modern ports are the principal 
termini of the railroads being built on the 
islands of Penay and Cebu, actual construction 
of which began last fall. It is estimated that 
about a fourth of the work is now finished. 


Fifteen millions of dol- 
lars are invested in the construction of 
these roads, 10,000 natives are employed 
as laborers, and the enterprise promises 
to develop three of the richest and most 
populous islands in the Archipelago. Mr. 
White has so much faith in the future 
of these islands that he is not only 
building, but will operate these roads on a 


























PAY DAY AT ONE OF THE MANY BRANCH OFFICES OF THE PHILIPPINE RAILWAY COMPANY IN THE 
,VISAYAN ISLANDS. 
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PARTY OF PIONEER RAILROAD BUILDERS, 


ORGANIZED BY THE NEW YORK COMPANY. 


(On the SS. Minnesota, en route to Manila to begin construction of the new Philippine railroad system. 
The cross designates Chief Engineer Beard, formerly of the Rock Island road.) 


thirty-year lease, with an option of a renewal 
of the lease. It is believed that there is no 
equal area of territory on the globe capable 
of producing so much sugar as the island of 
Negros, which is also immensely rich in tim- 
ber forests. With modern methods of agri- 
culture Cebu will grow more corn acre for 
acre than will the State of Illinois. Panay 
not only produces sugar and rice, but it will 





grow enough hemp to supply the world. And 
upon every square mile of these islands there 
is an average population of 250 to 300 souls, 
and judging by the racial characteristics of 
the people of Luzon, travel by rail will be- 
come very popular. 

In the construction of these roads the en- 
gineers have nowhere encountered very seri- 
ous problems. ‘The surface of the islands 





NEGOTIATING WITH LEADING NATIVES FOR SUPPLIES OF TIMBER FOR TIES, —-PHILIPPINE RAILROADS, 
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along the routes of the roads is mainly level 
or slightly rolling. There is considerable 
bridge and culvert work. The roads are nar- 
row-gauge, as are all roads in the Philippines. 
The cost of construction will range from 
$30,000 to $35,000 per mile. 

Mr. White’s engineers have had much ex- 
perience in the handling of labor in the Phil- 
ippines, in the installing of a traction system 
in Manila, and in the harbor works men- 
tioned above; they, therefore, took no stock 
in the oft-repeated prediction that they could 
not build railroads on contract with Filipinos 
as laborers. Mr. E. J. Beard, the chief en- 
gineer on the ground, says there is no better 
labor in the world for railroad-building in a 
torrid climate than the natives of these 
islands, and Mr. White regards this as one 
of the most hopeful and reassuring facts in 
the future of the islands. The work has 
gone on from the beginning without interrup- 
tion except during the rainy season. The 
supply of labor has always been greater than 
the demand, but the natives have to be care- 
fully humored. Every holiday in the Roman 
Catholic Church calendar must be observed, 
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and the love of sport, amusements, cock-fight- 
ing, and dancing must be fully indulged. 

The methods of labor are simple, and in 
Europe or America would be regarded as 
primitive. Nowhere is the modern steam- 
shovel in use, ‘but everywhere -is to be seen 
the pick, the hand-shovel, and the wheel- 
barrow. It has often required the eloquence 
of the section masters to dissuade natives 
from carrying the wheelbarrow as a brick- 
layer carries a hod. They are paid the price 
of 30 cents per day of ten hours, and in the 
Philippines this is a good wage. 

Mr. White is certain that these islands, 
instead of being a burden to the American 
people, as they now are, will soon be, not 
only self-sustaining, but one of the most pros- 
perous regions on the earth. 

Thus, within less than fifteen short years, 
this American engineer has put a chain of 
construction and operating companies around 
the globe, employing everywhere American 
methods and skill. He does business in his 
New York offices on the scale of a govern- 
ment bureau of a great power, and with the 
exception of that part of the world where the 








PHILIPPINE RAILROADS.—RIGHT OF WAY GRADED AND READY 


FOR TRACK-LAYING. 
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(Just set up and ready for steam. Special spark-arresting smokestack to prevent setting fire to the nipa 
thatch roofs of native houses.) 


German and French engineers have a monop- 
oly, he is an active force in the capacity either 
of a contractor or of a consulting engineer, 
and in technical disputes Mr. White has 
often been called on to arbitrate between 
governments and corporations and _ individ- 
uals, and his decisions are looked upon as 
models of equity. 

A short time ago Mr. White was called on 
to help adjust a difference of opinion be- 
tween the New York Central and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad as 
to what share of electrical power the latter 
road should have in the electrification at the 
Grand Central Station in New York. Both 
roads use the same tracks for sixteen miles, 
but each road has installed a different sys- 
tem, and the matter was delicate and com- 
plicated, but was at last amicably adjusted. 

There are conspicuous places in this coun- 
try where Mr. White’s company does not do 
construction work, does not make an effort 
to get work under present conditions. One 
of these places, strangely enough, is New 
York, where more money is being expended 
for enlarging and develeping public utilities 


than anywhere else. “To be frank,” said 
Mr. White, significantly, “ I will not take a 
contract at the largest profit, if I am com- 
pelled, in securing it, to pay one penny of 
graft. This rule I laid down in the be- 
ginning of my career, and there is not room 
here, or in the hundred places where our 


. companies are at work, for the employee who 


violates this rule. The rule has worked well, 
and I do not believe we are any the poorer 
for having adopted it, but whether we are 
or not, we shall always stand by it.” 

Mr. White’s one official position, which 
denotes as much as anything else his stand- 
ing in his profession, was his appointment by 
the Government as a member of the Railway 
Test Commission at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. He was made chairman of this com- 
mission, whose purpose was to investigate 
and report upon the construction and opera- 
tion of street and interurban railways in this 
country. It was a body of eminent experts, 
and the report of its exhaustive investigation 
has done much to improve and economize in 
construction and correct many of the faults 
in operation in electric tracticn. 
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KEOKUK, I1A., WHERE THE PRESIDENT’S RIVER TRIP WILL BEGIN. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MISSISSIPPI JOURNEY. 
BY WILLIAM FLEWELLYN SAUNDERS. 


(“The great Middle West will control the trade of the entire west coast of South America 
when the Panama Canal is completed, providing the deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf 
is constructed. Otherwise it will be Japan, Germany, and England which will exercise commer- 


cial sway over this vast empire to be opened up.” 


In these words Hon. John Barrett, Director of 


the International Bureau of the American Republics, recently summed up the vast import of the 
deep waterway project to our actual present and potential future trade as a nation. That the 
nation and the national Government are beginning to realize this import is clear, from the wide 
popular interest in President Roosevelt’s trip this month down the Mississippi—Tue Epitor.] 


HE people of the Mississippi Valley are 
hoping that out of the voyage of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt down the Mississippi River 
this month may come the creation of a de- 
partment of public works that will begin 
systematic and vigorous improvement of all 
the internal waterways of this country, and 
will be supported by Congress with adequate 
appropriations of money. 

The President’s recent appointment of the 
Inland Waterways Commission is certainly a 
step toward the making of such a new de- 
partment. A bill has already been introduced 
in Congress by Representative Richard 
Bartholdt, of St. Louis, for an issue of half 








THE STEAMBOAT “ MISSISSIPPI,’ WHICH WILL 
CARRY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FROM KEO- 
KUK TO ST. LOUIS AND MEMPHIS. 


a billion dollars’ worth of bonds to provide 
money to be spent on the rivers, and the men 
who asked him to introduce this bill are 
bankers and substantial merchants of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans, 
—the men who shoulder the great financial 
affairs in those cities. 

President Roosevelt will not be the first 
President who has traveled on the Missis- 
sippi River, nor the first who realized its im- 
portance as a freight carrier. Millard Fil- 
more and Andrew Johnson each journeyed 
on the river, and Abraham Lincoln, speaking 
in Congress, in 1848, declared that the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, next to 
the maintenance of the navy, was of most 
general benefit to the people of the United 
States of all the objects of Government pat- 
ronage. President Roosevelt, however, is 
the first President of the United States who 
has with deliberation undertaken a trip on 
the Father of Waters for the expressed pur- 
pose of seeing for himself what should be 
done by the Government to prevent this enor- 
mous freight-carrying force from being 
longer wasted. 


FROM KEOKUK TO ST. LOUIS. 


The President’s trip, while dignified, will 
be unique, and the spectacular elements in 
it, though entirely natural, are extraordinary. 
It was planned last May on the request of 
the Governors of all of the Mississippi Val- 
ley States, which request was formally pre- 





THE PRESIDENT’S MISSISSIPPI JOURNEY. 


sented to the President by Mr. James. E. 
Smith, the president of the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis. The trip was so ar- 
ranged that the President will pass over parts 
of the three great divisions of the river: 
The upper Mississippi, which has the only 
lock navigation on the river; the middle 
river, between St. Louis and Cairo, distin- 
guished by great engineering successes in bank 
protection, or mattress and revetment work, 
and the lower river, from Cairo past Mem- 
phis and Vicksburg to 
New Orleans, where 
he will study the most 
careful development of 
the levee system which 
protects the fertile 
lands of the Southern 
States from the river’s 
destruction. 

The trip was planned 
to begin at Keokuk, 
Iowa. There the 
President will be met 
by the members of the 
Inland *Waterways 
Commission, coming 
down frgm St. Paul 
on the Government 
snag boat Colonel 
Mackenzie. These 
snag boats, while they 
are built for business, 
with steel hulls and equipment of diving 
apparatus, rams, big electric saws, and huge 
chains for discovering snags imbedded in 
the bottom of the river which endanger 
the hulls of vessels, and for hauling them up 
and cutting them to pieces, are also well 
furnished. ‘The older members of the com- 
mission are Theodore E. Burton, chairman 
of the commission as well as of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in the House of 
Representatives; Dr. W J McGee, the soil 
expert; Brig.-Gen. Alexander Mackenzie, 
Senators William Warner, of Missouri, and 
Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, and Sena- 
tor-elect John H. Bankhead, of Alabama. 
The younger men are Gifford Pinchot, the 
forester, who has already distinguished him- 
self by bringing order out of the forestry 
chaos of this country; Frederick H. Newell, 
Chief of the Reclamation Service, whose en- 
gineers have turned more than one desert into 
a flourishing community of prosperous farm- 
ers, and Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner 
of Corporations. 

The President and the Inland Waterways 


THE GOVERNMENT SNAG-BOAT 
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Commission are to be joined at Keokuk by 
the Governors of twelve States,—Governor 
Cummins, of Iowa; Governor Broward, of 
Florida; Governor Johnson, of Minnesota; 
Governor Burke, of North Dakota; Gov- 
ernor Blanchard, of Louisiana; Governor 
Davidson, of Wisconsin; Governor Brooks, 
of Wyoming; Governor Deneen, of Illinois; 
Governor Crawford, of South Dakota; Gov- 
ernor Sheldon, of Nebraska; Governor Hoch, 
of Kansas; Governor Frantz, of Oklahoma. 
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““ MACKENZIE.” 


By the request of the President, the Busi- 
ness Men’s League of St. Louis has organ- 
ized the whole river trip. The Governors 
of ten other States will join the party at St. 
Louis, where the President will address the 
people,—Governor Comer, of Alabama; Act- 
ing-Governor Pindall, of Arkansas; Gov- 
ernor Folk, of Missouri; Governor Toole, of 
Montana; Governor Chamberlain, of Ore- 
gon; Governor Patterson, of ‘Tennessee; 
Governor Campbell, of Texas; Governor 
Buchtel, of Colorado; Governor-Elect Noel, 
of Mississippi, and Governor Curry, of New 
Mexico. iss 


THE DEEP WATERWAYS CONVENTION AT 
MEMPHIS. 


The three official boats and a score of 
steamboats, loaded with delegates to the con- 
vention of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterway Association, will proceed from St. 
Louis to Memphis, where the President is 
to speak. Making a stop at Cairo, where 
the President will also speak, it is expected 
that the President and the fleet of boats will 
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A MISSISSIPPI RIVER BARGE CARRYING A MILLION AND A HALF FEET OF 
LU MEER. 


(This is equal to one hundred and fifty carloads. A tow boat will pull 
easily forty barges loaded like this, down-stream, and ten up-stream.) 





Gulf a Asso- 
ciation will be the larg- 
est river convention 
ever held in the United 
States. It is the second 
convention of the as- 
sociation, which wa: 
organized last year for 
the purpose of convinc- 
ing Congress that the 
present waterway be- 
tween Lake Michigan 
and the Gulf should be 
so deepened and im- 
proved as to. carry 
ships. The State of 
Illinois has already 
built this deep water- 
way from Chicago to 
Lockport at a cost of 
$50,000,000. The 
State wants to give 
this finished canal to 
the Government on 
condition that the 
Government will build 
it to St. Louis. Gov- 
ernment engineers, un- 
der the authority of 


reach Memphis on Friday afternoon, Octo- Congress, have surveyed a route for this 
ber 4. ‘This convention of the Lakes-to-the- canal by way of the Illinois and Mississippi 
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BUILDING A MATTRESS ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 











(\ mattress is a sheathing for the bank, made of planks or of willows. It entirely prevents erosion by 


the swift current.) 
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A LEVEE SCENE 


rivers to St. Louis, have declared the 
project feasible, and have estimated the 
cost of building it at $31,000,000. This 
report was made to Congress in 1904, but 
Congress did nothing. ‘Then the shippers 
of the Mississippi Valley, chafing under the 
irritation of years of freight congestion, or- 
ganized the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Association, 
and charged on Washington. ‘The men in 
the management of this association are all 
active and successful business men. They 
are the men of the future in the river-trans- 
portation movement of the United States. 
The most active of them are D. R. Forgan, 
the banker, and E. $. Conway, the merchant, 
of Chicago; William K. Kavanaugh, the 
river and rail transportation manager, of 
St. Louis; George H. Munroe, the banker, 
of Joliet; R. R. Bourland, the statistic!an, of 
Peoria; M. J. Sanders and John M. Parker, 
of New Orleans; Alexander Y. Scott, 
of Mississippi, and Sidney M. Neely, of 
Memphis. 

The effort in Washington at the last ses- 
sion of Congress failed in spite of the enor- 
mous pressure brought to bear on both Sena- 
tors and Representatives by shippers in the 
Mississippi Valley, because Mr. Burton, with 
his great influence positively opposed any ap- 
propriation for beginning the work on the 


AT ST. LOUIS. 


deep waterway until a survey could be made 
of the rest of the route from St. Louis to 
New Orleans. An appropriation to make 
this survey was made, therefore, and it is 
now going on in charge of Col. Clinton B. 
Sears, president of the Mississippi River 
Commission. ‘The shippers of the Middle 
West will not be satisfied with any report 
that does not declare that the deep waterway 
is feasible, and will not accept any other. 
They know the solution of any engineering 
problem is only a matter of money, and that 
the only question as to the building of this 
waterway is what it will cost. It is ex- 
pected that the convention at Memphis will 
adopt resolutions declaring that the deep 
waterway is absolutely necessary to the com- 
merce of the United States and that it is 
worth all that it will cost to the shippers 
of the country. 


RISE AND DECLINE OF RIVER TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 


Not indeed significant in this connection, 
but most striking, is the fact that Nicholas 
J. Roosevelt, of kin to the President, built 
the first steamboat that ever plied on the 
Mississippi River. ‘Fhis boat was designed 
by Robert Fulton himself, was built at Pitts- 
burg by Mr. Roosevelt, and went down the 
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river to New Orleans in 1811. J. H. B. 
Latrobe, a relative of Mrs. Roosevelt, gave 
a most interesting account of this trip before 
the Maryland Historical Society, in 1882. 
River navigation grew from that time to the 
70's, when it was at its zenith. Then the 
young, growing, and vigorous railways began 
to need the freight the boats were carrying, 
and a fight on the steamboat lines began. 
‘They were harassed in every way. ‘The rail- 
ways cut the rates and conspired together to 
delay steamboat freight that had to go part 
of the way by railways. ‘Transportation cap- 
ital saw the boats losing ground and went to 
the railways. Year after year the river busi- 
ness decreased. Congress continued to take a 
somewhat desultory interest in river im- 
provement, making insufficient appropria- 
tions at each session of Congress, so small 
that they did not even protect the work 
previously done by the Government at a cost 
of millions of dollars. The feeling in Con- 
gress was such that Mr. Reed did not scruple 
once to announce publicly, and I am quoting 
Representative Champ Clark, who heard 
him: “The Missouri River is not navigable 
and the Mississippi River ought not to be.” 

In 1900 Senator Thomas Carter, of Mon- 
tana, was not afraid to kill deliberately an 
entire rivers and harbors bill by talking for 
hours while it was on its passage until the 
time for adjournment arrived. The indiffer- 
ence toward rivers in the country was so 
great that at the time this was treated more 
as a joke than as the crime against commerce 
which it was. 


THE RIVERS AND THE FREIGHT CONGESTION. 


Senator Carter did this just at the time 
when the railways were discovering that they 
could not possibly handle the freight offered 
to them. As the second Roosevelt goes down 
the Mississippi River, a century after the 
first one, every great traffic expert in the 
United States is insisting upon river im- 
provement in order that the congestion of 
freight in the country may be relieved. Hill, 
Harriman, and President Finley, of the 
Southern, for two years have been publicly 
insisting on this. M. C. Markham, traffic 
expert of the Missouri Pacific, and formerly 
trafic manager of the Illinois Central, a line 
paralleling the Mississippi River, five years 
ago publicly testified to the influence of the 
river as a rate regulator, saying that it not 
only controlled the rate north and south 
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from St. Paul to New Orleans, but east and 
west from New York to Denver. 

Mr. Hill last winter testified that the rail- 
ways were so congested that he himself sent 
freight by water to get quicker service. Mr. 
Hill also, in a letter to Governor John A. 
Johnson, of Minnesota, goes into detail to 
show that it is impossible for the railways to 
keep pace with the growth of the country; 
that they can get neither the money, the 
laborers, nor the material with which to 
build the new lines needed, and that if the 
Government does not so improve the rivers 
that they may take from the railways a part 
of the burden, the freight congestion wil! 
grow worse yearly. Mr. Burton last winter, 
answering an argument containing these 
statements, in his committee room intimated 
that the congestion would be relieved by a 
period of industrial depression. He was 
merely repeating in this expression the theory 
he advances in his very scholarly book on 
“Crises and Depressions,” that there are 
cycles of industrial depression and panics. 
But, put against that the judgment of all 
the locomotive and car builders of the coun- 
try and of the bankers and of the farmers 
that, no matter what may happen to stocks 
and what is happening to them, the manu- 
facturing and agricultural business of the 
country will go on increasing and making 
more freight. 

Consider, too, the important letter just 
written, in September, to the railway operat- 
ing officials by Mr. J. W. Midgley, the 
freight car expert of Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Hill, and Mr. Harriman, warning these 
officials of a coming car shortage this fall. 

Four great river conventions will follow 
this one at Memphis, the gatherings of the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, of 
the Upper Mississippi River Improvement 
Association, of the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association, and of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. These conventions will 
all be held this fall and winter before Con- 
gress convenes and while it is sitting. The 
demand for immediate congressional action 
to help the rivers will increase through each 
of these conventions. If President Roosevelt 
will recommend to Congress in his message 
practical measures that will make real freight 
carriers of the rivers, the shippers of the 
country will see that Congress provides the 
legislation necessary to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s plans. 
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Bishop White. 


OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN AMERICA, 


“ Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly; neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.”’ 

I. Peter, v, 2-3. 

[NX the general renewal of religious life 

throughout the world to-day the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church has singular advan- 
tages, both of constitution and of position. 
It holds the golden mean between all ex- 
tremes, whether of discipline or of doctrine. 
It possesses a spirit finely balanced and 
poised, and at the same time deeply devo- 
tional. Well grounded in the past, it is yet 
full of vital strength to meet the future. 
Ruled with order and decorum, it is none 
the less inspired by strong faith and living 
spirituality. 


THE CHURCH OF THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


So markedly is it the church of the golden 
mean that other divisions of the church, as 
they move forward,—and all are moving 
forward,—approach more and more closely 
to the form and spirit of the American Epis- 
copal Church. Thus the Church of England, 
decidedly monarchical at home, has in Cana- 
da practically adopted the American form of 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


church government, at once orderly and 
democratic. And the same Anglican com- 
munion as adapted in Ireland to the condi- 
tions existing in 1869 approaches much more 
closely to the American than to the English 
form of church government. 

In another field we see the Catholic 
Church in France notably advancing toward 
that free local government which was first 
worked out by the Episcopal Church in 
America; and we may confidently predict 
that, in spite of temporary checks, this move- 
ment in France will go far, and that it will 
in due time extend to Italy, Spain, and other 
Catholic lands. 

Going still further afield, we find in the 
Russian Orthodox Church,—the largest rep- 
resentative of Eastern Christianity,—a strong 
and earnest movement toward liberty, to- 
ward separation from the state and political 
exigencies; and this genuinely Christian 
movement will bring it a long way toward 
the American Episcopal form of government. 
It may be said here that the Catholic Church 
in America, in its relation to the state, close- 
ly parallels the Episcopal Church, as it does 
also in its genuinely democratic spirit. 
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Coming nearer home, we find that the 
Methodist body, in one of its divisions, has 
accepted the Episcopal form of government; 
and even more important is that spirit of 
reconciliation and union which is so marked- 
ly alive among the Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other bodies, all of 
which are seeking a common expression, and 
thus approaching ever closer to the ideal of 
the Episcopal Church. 

We hope to speak more fully of the doc- 
trinal position of the Episcopal Church in a 
moment; it is enough here to say that in doc- 
trine also we find the golden mean: con- 
tinuity of spiritual life with the past, and 
yet a thorough acceptance of the present, and 
lively faith for the future. 

With these singular advantages, which we 
may rightly call providential, the Episcopal 
Church in America has like responsibilities ; 
and we may well express the earnest hope 
that, at the forthcoming convention at Rich- 
mond, Va., when the Episcopal Church cele- 
brates its three hundredth anniversary in the 
New World, every decision taken may better 
fit the church for its high mission of spiritual 
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BISHOP BERKELEY. 
(From an old steel print.) 
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mediator and reconciler, in the genuine spirit 
of the Master. 


HISTORICAL CAUSES OF THIS ADVANTAGE, 


When we consider the causes which have 
made it the church of the golden mean, we 
cannot fail to be struck by the providential 
fortune which decided the precise time of the 
establishment of the Episcopal Church in 
America. In 1607 the Church of England 
had decided its quarrel with the Vatican, 
and established its relations with historical 
Christianity. On the other hand, in 1607 
the contention between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Puritans and other Dissenting 
and Nonconformist bodies had not yet 
reached the stage of bitterness which so 
strongly colored later church history in Eng- 
land, and which has its effect even to-day. 
In 1607 the epoch of Cardinal Wolsey was 
past. [he epoch of Archbishop Laud was 
not yet come. Thus the Episcopal Church 
in America was founded at a moment when 
it could escape many of the historical disad- 
vantages of the Church of England, while 
sharing all its advantages. 

The personal ambitions and desires of 
Henry VIII. were the occasion, not the 
cause, of the liberation of England from the 
despotism of the Vatican. And it was provi- 
dential that this liberation took place just 
when it did, while Luther was still living, 
and before the Council of Trent had marked 
the watershed between Rome and Protestant- 
ism. Established just at this time, the 
Church of England was able to secure the 
best elements of both tendencies, according 
to the prophetic words of Gregory the 
Great; on the one hand preserving its unity 
with historical Christianity, its spiritual suc- 
cession from the Apostles; and on the other 
hand leaving the way open for the acceptance 
of the best elements of the Reformation: its 
ideal of universal personal inspiration, its 
moral earnestness, its intellectual openness, 
its return to the study of the Gospels as the 
source and standard of spiritual life. 

These virtues of the Church of England 
the Episcopal Church in America has inher- 
ited, while at the same time it is free from 
memories of the bitter struggle with the 
Vatican, and had no part in the not less 
bitter contest with Puritans, Nonconformists 
and Dissenters, which makes up so much of 
church history in Great Britain through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. “Thus 
the American Episcopal Church has_ been 
able to secure continuity without despotism, 
















































DR. WILLIAM MUHLENBERG, 


(One of the great philanthropists and hymn-writers 
of the church.) 


earnestness without acrimony, liberty with- 
out disorder, inspiration without dogmatism, 
spirituality without vagueness. 


THE HAPPY CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


When we pass from the history of the 
American Episcopal Church and come to its 
constitution we find even ampler evidence 
of the providential fortune which has guided 
it, To begin with, this constitution ex- 
pressly and explicitly recognizes the whole 
body of the faithful as constituting the spirit- 
ual body of the visible Church, and therefore 
entitled to direct its outer life. To feel the 


full force of the spiritual principle here in- 


volved we may imagine, in contrast, a church 
in which all power resided in the hands of 
the priesthood, the laity being regarded as 
“a silent flock, whose duty is to obey.” 
Without doubt we should find the same ten- 
dency to exclusion governing the priesthood, 
so that only the higher ranks would have 
any real authority. And, finally, we should 
have all power, in discipline and doctrine 
alike, centered in a chief priest, reigning 
despotically over the minds and consciences 
of believers, decreeing what they should and 
should not think. 
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The “ perfect law of liberty,” which is 
explicitly embodied in the constitution of the 
American Episcopal Church, is a moral 
and spiritual safeguard of the utmost im- 
portance, and the church cannot too care- 
fully guard against anything which seems to 
encroach in the slightest degree on this 
sacred principle. 

For the American Episcopal Church the 
congregation of the parish is the unit of gov- 
ernment, and, through its elected representa- 
tives, the church wardens and vestrymen, not 
only holds and manages the material prop- 
erty of the church, but further practically 
elects the pastor, by sending a call to some 
minister whose character and teaching have 
recommended him to the flock. And per- 
haps the most liberal thing in this most 
liberal church is the fact that membership 
in the congregation, and therefore the right 
to vote for its governing body, is determined 
by no doctrinal test: the only conditions are 
attendance at its services, and contribution, 
however moderate, toward its maintenance. 
And, further, the bishops of the American 
Episcopal Church are elected by diocesan 
conventions, at which clergy and laity are 
alike represented. This harmonious work- 
ing together of clergy and laity prevails 
throughout the whole church, in the parish, 
in the convention of the diocese, in the gen- 
eral convention of the church. Everywhere 
the sacred principle of the spiritual validity 
of the whole body of the faithful is safe- 
guarded, not merely implicitly, as in the 
Church of England, but explicitly and ex- 
pressly, in the constitution and canons of the 
church. The ultimate authority is the con- 
science, the spiritual consciousness, of the en- 
tire body of the faithful; this is recognized as 
the field of inspiration, of divine light and 
leading. ; 

On the other hand, order is secured by the 
thorough training and testing of candidates 
for holy orders, a training lasting not less 
than three years; and the utmost care is 
taken that only men with a genuine voca- 
tion, men well prepared and fitted for the 
divine ministry, shall become priests of the 
church. Further, continuity of spiritual life, 
association with the historical unity of the 
Christian church, and whatever spiritual vir- 
tue lies in unbroken apostolic succession, are 
secured by ordination at the hands of bishops, 
themselves consecrated by others, who trace 
their spiritual descent to the dawn of Chris- 
tendom, the first institution of the Christian 
church. ‘Thus, the extreme liberty of the 
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church is balanced by order, by spiritual 
unity, by continuous spiritual life. 


THE LITURGY OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


In the spirit and form‘of its divine ser- 
vice, the Episcopal Church in America has 
another possession of great price. It is the 
beautiful service of the Church of England, 
— itself but the development of the age-long 
service of the church, and containing prayers 
and songs that go back to the Fathers and 
the apostolic age; prayers no longer in a 
strange tongue, but in the peerless ‘English 
of the Elizabethan age. It is the Anglican 
service, with all its beauty, its distinction, its 
high quality of devotion; but the Anglican 
service modified in certain noteworthy ways. 
For example, we shall look in vain in the 
American prayer-book for the old commina- 
tion service of Ash Wednesday, with its 
series of condemnations, drawn from the 
minatory passages of the Mosaic law. The 
Episcopal Church in America has felt, and 
wisely felt, that these condemnations, with 
all their somber splendor, are out of har- 
mony with the awakened Christian con- 
sciousness. And a like intuition has dictated 
the omission of the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, with its metaphysical subtleties and 
its concrete threats of damnation. The same 
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instinct seems to have given birth to the 
suggestion that the “descent into hell” of 
the Apostles’ Creed should be paraphrased as 
a visit to the “abode of departed spirits,” 
and even that the use of this clause should 
be made optional. These are only three in- 
stances of variation from the prayer-book 
of the Church of England, but they are 
enough to show that a ‘liberal, enlightened, 
and at the same time deeply reverent spirit 
effectively governs the counsels of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church. This optional vari- 
ation in the creed suggests a matter which is 
likely to engage the attention of the church 
for some time to come. Another clause of 
the creed, the declaration that Jesus was 
“born of the Virgin Mary,” has recently 
been the subject of a very important heresy 
trial. A priest of learning and earnestness 
declared that he could no longer recite this 
clause in a literal sense; and, as a result, he 
found himself excluded from the ministry of 
the church. We can hardly regard the mat- 
ter as closed. The principle involved is far 
too vital to be thus summarily determined, 
and we may be certain that it will be dis- 
cussed and debated by the whole body of the 
church, clergy and laity alike, until a solu- 
tion is found entirely consonant with the 
spirit of the Master. 

There are signs 
that some such de- 

















cision as this’ will be 
reached: the creed is 
a document of uni- 
versal import, and no 
ecclesiastical body has 
a right to determine 
its particular import, 
thus interpreting the 
creed by a_ second 
creed. So long as a 
priest of the church 
shall be able and 
willing to recite the 
creed in its entirety, 
feeling that _ every 
clause has its signifi- 
cance, he shall be 
deemed to have ful- 
filled his duty, and 
no one shall have 
— ——}_ the right more narrow- 








OLD BRUTON PARISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


(Where Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Pendleton, Randolph, Marshall, 
the Custises, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler worshipped.) 


ly to determine the 
significance which he 
shall attach. to the 
separate clauses. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORK CITY. 


(This illustration is fvom the plans of the architects, Heins & La Farge. 


The cathedral will occupy a 


commanding site overlooking the Hudson River.) 


Those who stand for the letter, as against 
the spirit, may affirm that the doctrine of 
the Virgin Birth should be understood only 
in one sense, as the record of a material fact; 
but will even the staunchest adherent of the 
letter: assert that the immediately preceding 
clause is to be taken in a literal, material 
sense, and that he knows what that sense 
is? Or take that beautiful phrase of the 
Nicene Creed, “ begotten of the Father be- 
fore all worlds,’—will any one dare to say 
that this is to be taken in a literal, material 
sense? Do not Peter and James and Paul 
speak of all the regenerate as “ begotten of 
God?” And does not Jesus himself speak 
of the true virgin birth, the “birth from 
above,” of the Holy Spirit and fire, as being 
shared by all the regenerate? Is it not evi- 
dent that the creed, which the Eastern 
church so wisely calls the “Symbol” of 
Faith, is of universal spiritual import, and 
must be spiritually apprehended? 


THE COMING CHURCH CONVENTION. 


It is very probable that this question may 
be brought up at the coming convention of 
the church, and when we consider that this 
convention is, in a certain sense, a tercente- 
nary celebration, and thus marks a definite 
point of progress, we may most sincerely 
hope that this weighty matter of spiritual 
truth will be decided according to the “ per- 
fect law of liberty,” in harmony with the 
history and awakened spirit of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church, and, what is far 
more, in harmony with the spirit of the 
Master. 

Another question of great moment is 
this: There are congregations composed of 
negroes, who, very naturally, prefer men 
of their own race to minister to their spirit- 
ual life. The question is now raised, whether 
these negro congregations shall continue to 
form an integral part of the American Epis- 
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copal Church, or shall be set apart, as a 
separate organism, with bishops of their own. 
It would seem that the church has here an 
admirable trial of her faith: is she to recog- 
nize brotherhood in Christ, irrespective of 
skin-color, or is she tacitly to sacrifice to 
Mammon, by affirming that all are not alike 
in the divine unity of the church? 

Another matter of high importance is the 
suggested establishment of an ecclesiastical 
court of appeal. Concerning this, the best 
opinion of the church, clerical and lay, seems 
to be expressed in the following words: 
“A court of appeal is in itself inconsistent 
with that very genius of the Anglican com- 
munion upon which our Catholic heritage 
rests. From the dawn of the Reformation 
in England until to-day, our strength has 
been that we have not settled doctrinal dif- 
ferences. By our genius for comprehensive- 
ness we have united irreconcilables, and glor- 
ied in the simultaneous possession of doc- 
trinal positions radically incompatible. We 
set up, centuries ago, our final court of ap- 
peal. That court is the developing Chris- 
tian consciousness of the ages. One of the 
foundation stones on which we have builded 
is the conviction that the best way to settle 
our differences is not to settle them.” These 
are wise and admirable words, full of the 
spirit of genuine tolerance. 

Another proposal to be brought before the 
convention is the revision of the Lectionary, 
so as to allow a wider choice of passages 
from the Old and New Testaments for the 
lessons; and it is suggested that passages 
from the Apocryphal books also may be 
added. We believe that, so far, only the 
Old Testament Apocrypha are suggested ; 
but there is much of beauty and interest in 
the Apocryphal gospels that might also be 
considered, and the Book of Enoch, quoted 
in the Epistle of Jude, forms a valuable con- 
necting link between the prophetical books 
and the Apocalypse. 

The tercentenary of the American Episco- 
pal Church may well be made the occasion 
of another adjustment, also according to the 
“perfect law of liberty.” By a singular 
anachronism, the house of bishops sits, in 
convention, with closed doors. No reports 
of its deliberations are permitted to be di- 
vulged. Only an outline of proceedings is 
given out. This very anomalous custom is 
due, it is said, to the influence of Bishop 
Seabury, who was consecrated in Scotland 
by bishops who adhered to the House of 
Stuart, with its tradition of Archbishop 
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Laud and the Star Chamber Court; and it is 
said that Bishop Seabury advocated these 
secret meetings in the interest of decorum 
lest in the heat of debate the bishops might 
give occasion for stumbling to the body of the 
faithful. There may have been some founda- 
tion for this apprehension in the early days 
when, as at Baltimore, in 1800, “‘ the house 
of bishops, two in number, met in the hall 
bedroom of the rectory’; but there is some- 
thing ludicrous in the suggestion of the house 
of bishops of to-day lapsing from decorum 
behind closed doors. Surely this outworn 
practice, for which there seems to be no war- 
rant, either in the constitution or the canons 
of the church, is somewhat out of harmony 
with that perfect law of liberty so pro- 
foundly and admirably manifested in the life 
of the Episcopal Church in America. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


God is the God, not of the dead, but of 
the living. The church is not so much the 
church of the past as of the present and the 
future. And on such an occasion as the 
coming general convention, when the Epis- 
copal Church marks its three hundredth 
year of spiritual life in America, all who take 
part in its councils, we may well believe, will 
look with reverence and faith, not only to 
the past, but to the future also. 

Great changes have taken place, and are 
taking place, in the spiritual understanding 
of mankind. We are in the midst of a uni- 
versal awakening, a quickening of spiritual 
consciousness; and in all reverence we may 
believe that the spirit of the Master works 
among us to-day as it worked by the Sea of 
Galilee nineteen centuries ago. 

We have come to understand the law of 
evolution, of development. We are advanc- 
ing daily toward a truer understanding of 
spiritual development; on the one hand, the 
spiritual development of the human race, in 
all lands, through long zons of time; on the 
other hand, the spiritual development of the 
individual, whereby we become, by progres- 
sive degrees, inheritors of spiritual worlds. 
If she aspires to be the church of the future, 
the church must open wide her heart to 
this new awakening, so that there shall be 
room within her for every one who reverences 
the spirit of truth. Brotherly love, rever- 
ence, genuine devotion, sacrifice, obedience, 
once rore stir the hearts and consciences of 
all. May. this spirit of gentle love in all 
things rule the councils of the coming church 
convention. 
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THE M’KINLEY 


MAUSOLEUM, CANTON, OHIO. 






DESIGNED BY H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, 


McKINLEY MEMORIALS IN SCULPTURE. 


BY £. 


HE month of September was that in 
which President William McKinley 
met his death at Buffalo, in the year of the 
Pan-American Exposition, 1901. This 
month in 907 was therefore appropriately 
chosen for the dedication of the two most 
notable memorials yet erected in his honor, 
that at Buffalo and that at Canton, the first 
a monument of chaste and simple character, 
the second a noble mausoleum, a fitting rest- 
ing place for the mortal part of the third 
martyr President. 
The mausoleum at Canton was erected at 
a cost of over $500,000, through the efforts 
of the McKinley National Memorial Asso- 
ciation. This association raised, through 
popular subscriptions from all over the coun- 
try, more than $600,000, of which sum 
$100,c00 was set aside as a fund to be used 
in the maintenance of the mausoleum and 
its surroundings. ‘The stately tomb stands 
upon the summit of a hill, on the borders of 
the beautiful Westlawn Cemetery, and in 
the center of a tract of land twenty-six acres 
in extent, owned by the association and laid 
out by it with the view of enhancing the 
general effect of the memorial erected as the 


H. 


BRUSH. 


resting place of President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. As a portal to the patriotic Mecca 
there is a circular plaza, surrounded by a 
parapet wall, and directly in front of the 
mausoleum is a basin, more than 500 feet in 
length, known technically as the long 
water. Steps rise from this basin to the 
tomb itself and the latter is reflected in the 
smooth water below as in a great mirror. « 
The steps constitute a grand stairway, 
seventy-five feet in height and forming the 
principal approach to the tomb. The mauso- 
leum itself is ninety-eight feet in height and 
seventy-nine in diameter. It is of circular 
form, and adapts itself to the shape of the 
hill on which it is placed. The material 
of the exterior wall is pink Milford granite. 
The interior, which has been given an im- 
posing columnar treatment, is finished in 
light gray Knoxville marble with a honed 
surface. ‘There is a double sarcophagus of 
black polished granite for the bodies of the 
late President and his wife. 

The lighting of the interior of the tomb 
is from above, the opening being so propor- 
tioned to the space to be lighted as to attain 
an effect of solemnity. In the arrangement 










































M’KINLEY MAUSOLEUM , 


LUNETTE FOR THE 





of the grounds about the mausoleum and the 
approaches to the tomb there is a suggestion 
of a cross and sword cuch a design being 
thought appropriate i. _.e case of a memor- 
ial to a martyr President who was a warrior, 
and a chief magistrate in time of war. The 


Memorial Association had the counsel of an 


























THE M’KINLEY STATUE IN FRONT OF THE MAUSO- 
LEUM, CANTON, OHIO. CHARLES HENRY 
NIEHAUS, SCULPTOR. 
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advisory commission consisting of Robert 
Peabody, of Boston, and Walter Cook, of 
New York, architects, and Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor. It was acting under the 
advice of this board that the association 
chose the design for a memorial submitted 
by H. Van Buren Magonigle, of New York, 
and the work of construction has been exe- 
cuted in accordance with this design. ‘The 
corner stone was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on November 16, 1905. 

At the head of the grand stairway and 
about fifty feet in front of the facade of the 
mausoleum stands the statue of McKinley 
executed by Charles‘'Henry Niehaus. It is 
of bronze and of heroic size, and represents 
the late President as he appeared on the day 
he made his Pan-American speech at Buffalo. 


’ He stands before an arm-chair, wears his 


customary frock coat, has his right hand in 
the pocket of his trousers, and with his left 
holds the manuscript of ‘his speech. 

Above the door of the tomb and forming 
a background for the statue as seen by the 
approaching visitor, is a lunette, also by Mr. 
Niehaus. In the semi-circular field are three 
figures. In the center, wearing a mural 
crown, is the figure of Ohio. She raises 
with both hands a voluminous cloak with 
which she appears to cover with a protective 
gesture the two kneeling figures to right and 
left. On the right of the central figure 
kneels a male genius representing the arts 
of peace. Near by is an anvil. In his right 
hand this figure raises toward the protecting 
deity a vase and in his left carries another 
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THE M’KINLEY MONUMENT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(Dedicated on September 5, 1907. A. 


groups at the base. 


emblem of the arts. The genius of war, on 
the opposite side of the lunette, kneels and 
presents a sword wreathed with flowers. 
The figures are in relief, the central being 
the highest. ‘The effect of the composition 
is decorative, and it gives a poetic and artistic 
background to the McKinley statue itself, 
without in any way distracting from the lat- 
ter the attention it should receive. 


THE BUFFALO MONUMENT. 


The sixth anniversary of the delivery by 
President McKinley of his famous Pan- 
American speech was observed in Buffalo 
by the dedication of a memorial which seems 
a most appropriate reminder of the character 
of the dead President. It is perhaps the 


Phinister Proctor, sculptor of animal 
John M. Carrére, architect.) 


finest monument of the kind in the United 
States. The McKinley mausoleum at Can- 
ton belongs to an entirely different class as 
a memorial. It is a tomb, rather than a 
monument, and the place where Grant’s re- 
mains rest, on Riverside Drive, New York, 
is of the same character and is properly 
called “Grant’s Vomb.” The Garfield 
memorial in Cleveland is also a tomb. The 
McKinley memorial at Buffalo is a simple 
shaft of pure Vermont marble, with sculp- 
tured lions at its base, the whole giving an 
impression of mobility and loftiness of char- 
acter. It was on September 5, 1901, that 
McKinley delivered his speech at the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds on reciprocity 
and closer relations with all countries, and 






















































































































THE M’KINLEY MEMORIAL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BY PHILIP MARTINY. 


especially with those of this continent. This 
date was chosen for the dedication of the 
momument rather than September 6, on 
which day the Anarchist Czolgosz fired at 
the President the fatal shot in the Temple 
of Music. 

The idea of some memorial to the third 
martyr President in the city where his death 
took place was advanced soon after that sad 
event, and the fact that an unexpended bal- 
ance of about $100,000 existed from New 
York State’s appropriation for a building and 
exhibits at the exposition made it compara- 
tively easy to carry out the idea. The Legis- 
lature was persuaded without difficulty to 
allow this unexpended balance to be used for 
the monument and the city gave the site, in 
the center of the park known as Niagara 
Square, expending considerable money in its 
beautification. 

Niagara Square is near the business center 
of Buffalo and is about 500 feet in diameter. 
It is approached by streets at no less than 
eight different points, so that the trees lining 
these streets form eight charming vistas, 
through which the lofty marble shaft may 
be seen. John M. Carrere, architect of the 
memorial, who is familiar with the principal 
monumental structures of the world, de- 
clared on inspecting the site that he knew of 
no monument anywhere having a location, on 
the whole, so advantageous. The shaft is 
sixty-nine feet in height and rests on a base 
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twenty-four feet in height. At the four 
corners of the base are lions, the work of 
the noted animal sculptor, A. Phimister 
Proctor, modeled by the artist from Sultan, 
the noble king of beasts of the Bronx Park 
Zoological Gardens. Facing the park in 
which the monument stands is the house once 
occupied by President Millard Fillmore. 
The dedication of the monument formed the 
leading feature of Buffalo’s “Old Home” 
week, and the principal address of the occa- 
sion was delivered by the Governor of New 
York State, the Hon. Charles E. Hughes. 
Perhaps nowhere is the memory of McKin- 
ley held in greater reverence than in Buffalo, 
for the sad scenes attending his death there 
left an impression never to be erased. The 
memorial which has been erected in his 
‘honor forms a fitting expression of this ven- 
eration and affection. 


MEMORIALS IN MANY CITIES. 


Although the memorials at Canton and 
Buffalo are the most important that have 
been erected in remembrance of McKinley, 
they are by no means the only ones the coun- 
try possesses. Among other cities for which 
such memorials have been designed are 
Columbus, Ohio; Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco; Springfield, Mass.; San José, 
Cal.; Adams, Mass.; Muskegon, Mich., and 
Toledo, Ohio. Perhaps no hero or states- 
man of American history was ever honored 
with so many memorials in marble and gran- 
ite and bronze within so short a period after 
his death as McKinley. In most cases the 
funds to defray the cost of these works were 
raised by popular subscription. The Mc- 
Kinley statue at Muskegon, Mich., by Nie- 
haus, was presented by a wealthy citizen, the 
late Charles H. Hackley, who gave his na- 
tive town many other works of art besides 
this in the course of his efforts toward its 
embellishment. ‘The Columbus memorial, 
which cost $50,000, was paid for in part 
through an appropriation by the Legislature 
and in part through the subscriptions of 
Columbus citizens. That at Adams was 
erected mainly through the offerings of 
school children and factory employees. At 
Toledo, within a week after the late Presi- 
dent’s death, the citizens had raised $15,000 
for a memorial, and it was unveiled on the 
first anniversary of that lamented event. It 
is a portrait in-bronze, mounted on a granite 
base, and stands in front of the court house. 
The memorial at Adams, Mass., is a bronze 
portrait statue, which is accounted a most 
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happy reproduction of the features and ex- 
pression of McKinley. It is the work of 
Augustus Lukeman, and stands in front of 
the public library of the town. A memorial 
in the form of a female figure in bronze, set 
upon a base of California granite, was un- 
veiled in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
in 1904, the work of Robert S. Aitken. The 
symbolism of the figure is that of a mother 
of citizens, the sword of war dropped, the 
palm of peace raised. ‘The sculptor carved 
the face of a woman in sorrow, but with an 
expression of serenity and resignation. 

The memorial at Columbus, the capital of 
Ohio, is by Herman A. MacNeil, and con- 
sists of a statue of McKinley flanked by two 
symbolic groups. One represents the idea of 
prosperity through progress, this being typi- 
fied by the figures of a man of great strength 
and energy and of a youth seated beside him 
listening to the counsels of maturity. The 
group on the other side of the statue consists 
of two female figures, one a splendid speci- 
men of mature womanhood, whose arm en- 
circles the second figure, a maiden, who 
holds a wreath. The woman is placing the 
palm of peace above the sword and helmet. 
The.group is symbolical of peace and the 








“THE TRIBUTE OF THE PEOPLE.” 
«Group on the MeKinley memorial, Columbus, 
Ohio. H. A. MacNeil, sculptor; Lord & Hewlett, 
architects.) 


“ PROSPERITY,—THROUGH WORK AND STUDY.” 


(Group on the McKiniey memorial, Columbus, 
Ohio. H. A. MacNeil, sculptor; Lord & Hewlett, 
architects.) 


joys and virtues of domestic life. The me- 
morial stands in front of the Capitol at 
Columbus, where McKinley performed 
much public service while Governor of Ohio, 
and the statue was unveiled on the fifth an- 
niversary of his death by President Roose- 
velt’s daughter, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth. 

At Springfield, Mass., is a work of strik- 
ing beauty by Philip Martiny. A bust of 
McKinley surmounts a shaft on which is 
sculptured a female figure reaching upward 
with a palm branch in her hand. It is an 
exceedingly chaste and noble conception. 
The Philadelphia McKinley monument was 
to have been the work of the late Charles A. 
Lopez. On his death the completion of the 
task assigned to him was intrusted to Isidore 
Konti. 

It may be too soon to fix the exact rank 
which history will give McKinley as a states 
man. But the fact that within a half dozen 
years of his tragic end so many grand and 
truly beautiful works of the architect and 
sculptor have been erected in his honor and 
as continual reminders of his services to his 
countrymen, is surely proof that his place in 
the heart of the nation is secure. 
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BY ADACHI 


\ E shall be frank about it,—we sha!'l say 

that we are carrying things with a 
high hand in Korea. We have gone over 
into the back yard of our neighbor, and are 
telling him to kindly move on,—simply be- 
cause we need his home. We are doing this 
just as the Americans have done to the In- 
dians, the rightful owners of America; just 
as the British have done to the Hindus; just 
as the Russians have done to the Tartars 
and the Chinese; as Germany in Africa, and 
Kiau Chau and France in Cochin-China and 
northern Africa have done. Nippon has 
joined the household of great powers; she 
has become civilized. 

When England absorbed India, her home 
isles contained about 16,000,000 people; 
when Russia played her clever game, though 
Muraviev, and ran away with the treaty 
of Aigun and with Siberia, she was support- 
ing about 68,000,000 people on her five mil- 
lion square miles; when Kaiser Wilhelm 
heard from the gods of his ancestors that he 
was to be the military Emmanuel to the be- 
nighted African races, and forthwith went 
down there to establish an empire in the 
name of all the Christian virtues, Germany 
had less than 40,000,000 people on 208,830 
square miles.) Now Nippon goes over to 
Korea. She is supporting about 50,000,000 
people on about 160,000 square miles, of 
which the possible arable land is less than 
20 per cent., and the actual cultivation is 


13.8 per cent., that is to say, about 15,-. 


000,000 acres. She has heard the logic of 
necessity. 
WHY JAPAN WANTS AMERICAN GOOD WILL. 


But why all this solicitude on the part of 
Japan for the good opinions of the world,— 
especially that of the United States? Simply 

_this: At the present moment the statesmen 
of Nippon are stalking a large game, a very 
large game,—nothing less than a triple un- 
derstanding between the United States, 
Great Britain and Nippon. In their judg- 
ment this understanding is strong enough to 
form a despotic tribunal which will be able 
to dictate the peace of the Far East, whether 
anybody else wishes it or not. Once that is 
established, we care little for the German 
Kaiser and his pretty hypnotic influence over 
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the good-nature of the Russian Czar; we 
can ‘sleep on a high pillow,” as we say at 
home. 

This, then, is the prime end in view. In 
Nippon it is not thought wise to sacrifice 
a matter of prime importance to one of 
secondary moment. Now, we want Korea, 
and want her badly. But, compared with 
this great game that we are after,—the triple 
understanding aforesaid,—Korea is as noth- 
ing. If our action in the Korean peninsula, 
therefore, is in the least to mar our success 
in bringing about the triple understanding, 
we would not hesitate to throw overboard 
the whole Korean business, and go after the 
one great thing we want. If, however, we 
can obtain both, we shall be glad. This, 
then, is the reason why we are particularly 
anxious that the United States should see 
where we stand, what we are doing, and 
how we are behaving in Korea. 

With us the Korean question is not of 
yesterday, nor of the day before yesterday. 
For centuries, ever since the invasion and 
conquest of the Hermit Kingdom by the 
Empress Jingo, in 201 A.D., Korea has been 
flirting with us, now and then sending us 
tribute bearers, and sticking us in the back 
when she had a chance. 

The opening of our country to interna- 
tional commerce and intercourse gave birth 
to the first note of contempt among the 
Koreans. Of old they had loved us none 
too much, but they were afraid. Now they 
sneered at us: “They are the friends and 
flatterers of ‘red-bearded barbarians,’ and 
are like unto beasts,” they said of us. From 
that day down to the Chinese War, in 1894, 
our policy toward Korea was one continuous 
series of defeats. Between the years 1868 
and 1871 we made five attempts to opett 
friendly negotiations with her. On the fifth 
the Koreans, with an amazing lack of cere- 
mony, simply burned the historic hall in 
which our embassies were wont to be re- 
ceived at Seoul. In that way, emphatic, if 
not polite, they informed us that they wished 
to have nothing more to do with us. In 
August, 1872, however, we compelled 
Korea, by sheer force, to admit our embassy, 
which succeeded in establishing a resident 
consulate at Fusan. 
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TRANQUILLITY IN KOREA AT LAST.—A JAPANESE VIEW 
OF THE “ ABSORPTION.” 


“Even though the Yalu should flow against its 
course, we shall not neglect the payment of tribute,” 
was the sacred promise of an ancient Korean King 
to Japan. But the tribute has not been paid for 
more than a thousand years. Millions of lives of 
Japan’s sons have been sacrificed in this cause, and 
thousands of Japan’s heroes and statesmen have 
passed away in despair because of it. Now, however, 
that Korea has been providentially brought under 
our control, the spirits of the great Empress Jingo 
and of all the other departed heroes of Japan rest 
in peace satisfied in their heavenly abode.”-From 
Takio Puck. 


In the same year, the Koreans, depending 
on the Chinese support, threatened to attack 
and burn our consulate. Our officers at 
once reported the fact to the home govern- 
ment. ‘The great Saigo was then the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and in his 
office of the Sangi was the unquestioned 
Premier de facto. ‘The anti-Korean party 
found in him a great and powerful leader. 
In the prophetic vision of this soldier-states- 
man, Korea was the root of all evils,—a 
political cancer. If we were to.save our 
political health, the surgeon’s knife was in 
order. “It is the first step,” said the great 
captain, “in the making of the Greater Nip- 
pon,—one opportunity in a thousand years, 
this invasion of Korea.” He wished, how- 
ever, before declaring war, to send an em- 
bassy to Korea, and define, once for all, the 
position we took toward her.” 


JAPAN’S MISTAKE IN 1873. 


It was perhaps the most difficult task be- 
fore the cabinet, and he himself volunteered 
to head the embassy. It was September of 
1873. In that same month, the embassy 
which we had sent to America and Europe, 
headed by Prince Iwakura, returned. Dazed 
by the wondrous gildings of Western civil- 
ization, the members of the Iwakura embassy 
opposed the Saigo party with all their might. 
At one of the “ before-the-throne”’ confer- 
ences, Count Okubo (by far the greatest 
statesman that we have produced since the 
days of Ieyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate) supported the peace measure. A 
great statesman, moreover, he was an elo- 
quent speaker, and at last, unfortunately, 
the peace party won the day. Saigo and five 
of the cabinet members resigned at once. 
This resulted in the civil war of the roth 
of Meiji (1877). If our government had 
only been wise enough to follow Saigo on 
this occasion, we probably would have been 
spared the three great wars that followed, 


‘—the Satsuma Rebellion, the Chinese War 


and the Russian War. If Saigo had taken 
the field in Korea, with his Satsuma men, 
there would have been no shadow of a ques- 
tion as to the issue of that campaign. China 
was weaker then than in 1894, when we 
fought her; Russia was not active along the 
Korean borders; Germany was nowhere in 
the Far East, in those davs;.England would 
have looked upon the Nippon possession of 
Korea with a friendly eye, and America 
would certainly not have taken arms against 
us in defense of Korea. 
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The blunder was committed, however. 
Since then we have had no such thing as a 
stable policy toward Korea. Our attitude 
toward her, down to the very day of the 
opening of the Russian War, has been as 
fickle as an autumn sky. At first it was 
China we feared. On a day when China 
would waken to the realization of her 
powers, what would become of us if she 
were permitted to make herself at home 
in Korea, and from that base strike at us 
across the Korean Channel, which on a 
clear day you can span with the naked 
eyes? We asked ourselves: ‘‘ Suppose we 
make Kerea a buffer state,” and so we went 
about it, trying to establish an independent 
state out of Korea. On the 27th of Febru- 
ary, 1878, we therefore concluded what is 
known to-day as the Treaty of Kokwa, the 
chief feature of which was the recognition of 
Korea before the world as an independent 
and sovereign state. The Western powers, 
led by the United States, concluded similar 
treaties with the government at Seoul. 


THE POWERS AND KOREAN “INTEGRITY.” 


The integrity of Korea was now guaran- 
teed by a combination of very powerful 
states of Europe and America, as well as by 
us. China would not dare to violate it. We 
believed we had attained the object in view. 
But we were mistaken. We did not place 
sufficient emphasis on the utter and hopeless 
corruption of the Korean officials, of the vice 
which had sapped the vitals of, the nation 
for many centuries, of the eternal internal 
dissension among the members of the reign- 
ing house which had turned the royal resi- 
dence into a veritable palace of vampires. 
Meanwhile, China played her game cleverly, 
and we had the mortification of seeing 
Japan’s influence at Seoul diminish day by 
day, until it became a synonym of contempt. 
Then came the Chinese War. 

[ven throughout that war and afterward, 
we dreamed of the Korean as capable of at- 
tending to his own affairs. Give these peo- 
ple another chance, we have all said, and 
with a friendly assistance here and- there 
from us, the Koreans ought to straighten out 
their internal affairs without our making her 
our dependency. We permitted ourselves to 
be deceived by the adjectives of those men 
who predicted the glorious career of Nippon 
paying back our debt to Korea, from whom 
in the days of our forefathers we had re- 
ceived so much, in a kindly coin and with 
much interest. 








‘The story of the part Korea played in con- 
nection with our trouble with Russia, the 
world knows by heart. And still we per- 
sisted in our beautiful dream; once again we 
said, give her one more chance. We did 
not annex Korea outright. To-day we are 
paying for our folly. 

Foreign criticisms of our administration in 
KKorea are many. In reply we simply point 
to the manner of people we are facing in 
Korea, and the type of an Emperor with 
whom we have been dealing. 

When he ascended the throne, in his thir- 
teenth year, his ex-majesty did not come into 
a paradise of innocence. In fact, he came 
into a nest of murderers, adulterers, and into 
a kingdom the highest art of which was in- 
trigue. In comparison the Cencis were but 
awkward amateurs. His Majesty himself, 
moreover, did not play the role of either a 
prophet or a reformer. In commenting upon 
Seoul court life, an Englishman, who thinks 
very kindly of His Korean Majesty, who 
says a great many pretty things about him, 
has this to say of Empress Om: “‘ Her amours 
have made Korean history. Only two of her 
five children belong to the Emperor.” 

His Majesty was certainly not a miser; he 
spent money like a prince. But his money, 
like the money of all the royal purses, came 
from the poor nobodies who toiled in the 
field and through the-dust of the markets. 
Out of the annual budget of a few years 
ago, amounting to about 9,000,000 yen, he 
appropriated about 1,000,000 yen for imperial 
household expenses, then somewhat over that 
arount he took for his private purse, and 
when I tell you that these sums were by no 
means the greatest resources of revenue to 
His Majesty, you’can see at once that he 
was not a pauper. As for the Korean people, 
they are not very much better off than the 
Korean imperial house. But theirs is not 
the blame. As if the government, the cor- 
ruption and degradation of which cannot be 
described by all the adjectives in Latin, were 
not enough, their country has suffered con- 
stantly from the depredations consequent 
upon her neighbors’ quarrels. 


JAPAN *S FINANCIAL REFORMS. 


In spite of the marvelously efficient advice 
and assistance of Mr. McLeavy Brown, who 
was the British head of the Korean customs 
and financial adviser to the government, the 
financial system of Korea had no method or 
order whatever, except in an excellent sys- 
tem of extortion that was carried on. In 
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1897, Mrs. Bishop wished to carry about $50 
in Korean currency. She was given choice 
between a pony, and employing six men 
to carry them. To-day, after the Dai 
Ichi Ginko of Nippon (Baron Shibusawa’s 
bank) has established its branches in the prin- 
cipal towns of Korea, a man can carry $10,- 
000 in his vest pocket. Of course, $10,000 
in bills of large denominations or letter of 
credit does not look nearly as big as $50 in 
Korean iron cash carried by six men or on a 
pony, and perhaps that is the reason why the 
Koreans think that the Japanese arrangement 
of their finance has reduced their wealth 
enormously. 

From the very first days when Nippon 
began to take an active interest in Korean 
reform, our statesmen looked upon popular 
education as the basis of all reform measures. 
Education served us in the days of Nippon’s 
re-birth through the ’60s and early ’70s as 
the magic wand that wrought so many won- 
ders. Why should it not work the same 
gracious miracles in Korean regeneration? 
There was, accordingly, organized in Nippon 
an association called To-a Doshikai, of which 
the distinguished Ambassador of Nippon at 
Washington, Viscount Aoki, was president. 
This organization alone, for many years 
raised thousands upon thousands of yen for 
no other purpose than to contribute to the 
cause of Korean education. Many thousands | 
of yen which were raised by the association 
and sent to Korea seemed to have found the 
same marvelous common grave of all wealth 
in Korea,—the pockets of corrupt officials. 
When Prince Ito was appointed to the Resi- 
dency-General in Korea, one of the first 
things that engaged his thoughts and efforts 
was the question of popular education in 
Korea. Schooling looked too much like work 
for easy-going Koreans and the Korean boys. 
The popularity of the Residency-General was 
not heightened by it. 

Koreans do not like us because we went 
into their country and said to them: “ Work: 
we will give you money, we will make you 
wealthy.” They said to us: “ We do not 
wish for your money, we have lived com- 
fortably without work, we do not wish to 
work.” And when we made them work, 
they did not like us. We built the Seoul- 
Fusan and Seoul-Wiji railways, and they 
did not see any reason whatever why they 
should travel at such a mad pace. We built 
waterworks for them, furnished them with 
electric lights, and told them that their 
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alleys with open gutters, with their green 
slimes, affording such a fruitful factory for 
pestilence and plague, must go. They 
thought that we were too particular about 
too many. things. They asked us why we 
never ceased bothering them. We estab- 
lished schools, but they did not see any rea- 
son why their children should waste their 
lives over books, when a fat office, which was 
the end and aim of all their ambition, schol- 
arly and otherwise, could be secured,—not 
by scholarship, but by a certain ability at ne- 
gotiation in money. We found the Koreans 
with an endless number of strong strings 
laden with iron cash, and showed them the 
way to carry in their pockets an amount of 
money which would take two mules to carry 
in the original Korean cash. ‘They accused 
us of making them so much poorer. 


SOME WESTERN GPINION OF JAPAN *S WORK. 


Let me close with the testimony of two 
Occidentals. Dr. J. Hunter Wells, a Chris- 
tian missionary in Korea, speaking of the 
present condition of the country, says: 


There are those, who, from a political stand- 
point, see fit to criticise Japan somewhat on her 
work in Korea, but I do not see how any one in- 
terested in the progress of the gospel or the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom can do anything but 
thank Japan for heiping along the good work. 

. As to the improvements in roads, water- 
works, education, hospitals, police, reform in 
the Palace and locally, in financial reforms, codi- 
fication of laws, mining, emigration and encour- 
agement of industries, the official reports show 
that great good is being done for the country 
and her people. 


Dr. W. B. Scranton stated his impression 
of Japan’s work in Korea as follows: 


It only needs a short trip to Fusan or to Pyeng- 
yang to see for one’s self what would be evident 
to anybody but a blind man,—increased trade; 
the busy little towns starting up; the school boy 
with his school cap and bag of books; forest 
culture, so necessary in this land of clean-sl.aven 
hills; experimental farms. This last sight, good 
for the eyes of conscientious observers, is enough 
to gladden any but a chronic grumbler, and stop 
the cavilling of some who ask, and never look 
to see, what is being done for Korea by her 
neighbors. Exact and practical teaching is what 
Korea needs most, and it is just what she is get- 
ting from Japan. Seoul was a city of 
officials, and office-seekers, and hangers-on. To- 
day it is a citv of students, business bustle, and 
enterprise. What Korea could not do before, on 
her own initiative and would not do on the ad- 
vice of her friends. is now being done for her, 
before her very eyes. in her own land. and by a 
neighbor. They refused to lead. They now 
have the privilege of following. 













































































JOHN JOHNSON 
UNUSUAL interest attaches to the person 


of the Governor of Minnesota because 
of the fact that he is a possibility to be reck- 
oned with by those who undertake to dispute 
the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Col. Henry Watterson, editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, last summer 
created quite a flutter by announcing that he 
had in mind a Democrat who could unite his 
party and might carry the election if nomi- 
nated, who did not live east of the Alle- 
ghanies, nor south of the Potomac and the 
Ohio. That man was John Johnson, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, a biographical sketch of 
whom appears in the American Magazine 
for October from the pen of Mr. William 
Hard. 

“The best-loved man in the great North- 
west to-day,” says he, “is the Democratic 
Governor of Republican Minnesota, John 
A. Johnson.” ‘Twice has he broken the Re- 
publican party in that State, once by 8000, 
when Roosevelt was running, and once by 
72,000, when Roosevelt was out of the way. 

The son of a good woman, but also of the 
village drunkard, Governor Johnson rose 
from the dregs of poverty through the suc- 
cessive stages of drug-store clerk, country edi- 
tor, and legislator, to the highest office in 
the gift of his native State. The writer de- 
scribes his subject as “a tall, slightly stoop- 
ing, freely-built, long-armed man.” His face 


is lined, he tells us, with deep, innumerable, - 


interlaced “ lines,” especially about the eyes. 
They are the first and last impression left 
upon you by John Johnson. He has an easy 
lounging attitude; a height of about six feet, 
and his weight is about 180 pounds. In 
build he is “rangy,” and his hair is light 
brown, not very thick, and streaked with a 
little white above the ears. His ears are 
large and deeply involuted. His head is long, 
broad enough in front, but broader farther 
back. His forehead has deep lines; his eyes 
are deeply blue, his nose long, his cheek-bones 
high, and his jaw clean-cut and long. His 
complexion is that of the prairie. His glance 
is kindly, keen and observant, and the pupils 
of his eyes so small as to be scarcely distin- 
guishable. His scholastic training ended be- 
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OF MINNESOTA. 


fore he was of high-school proficiency, in a 
little country schoolhouse, on the frontier of 
the scholastic world, and he was elected Gov- 
ernor at the age of forty-three. He is sim- 
ple, direct and courteous to every person; 
but not demonstrative. In the words of a 
politician: “ He is an awful good mixer, but 
he isn’t much of a jollier.” 

Governor Johnson’s popularity begins with 
his home town, St. Peter. He was popular 
first with his family, then with his employers, 
then with his village, then with his county, 
then with his State. His influence proceeds 
from within outward. He has developed 
along the lines of purely human, homely ac- 
tion. He has prepared for the larger duty 
by performing the smaller. His father was 
an immigrant blacksmith, Gustav Johnson, 
and his mother a Swedish girl, Caroline 
Haden. Drink was the curse of the father, 
and it finally led to his being sentenced to 
the county poorhouse. The father’s fate was 
an essential element in developing the son’s 
character. At thirteen he left school to help 
to support his mother, who was then taking 
in washing. At fifteen, John insisted on a 
discontinuance of this work, for he was able 
to support his mother, sisters and younger 
brother! 

His first job was in a grocery store; later, 
in a drug store. His fondness for books at- 
tracted the general storekeeper and to him 
he went next at an increased salary. About 
this time he read “ The Conquest of Mexi- 
co,” “The Conquest of Peru,” and “ Ivan- 
hee.” At the end of seven years he had ex- 
hausted the library in St. Peter, and knew 
everybody in town. At twenty-five, the 
local Democrats needed an editor for the St. 
Peter Herald. ‘They selected Johnson, be- 
cause he knew human nature. He was suc- 
cessful. 

He not only liked people, but he liked to 
be with them; and he passionately loved to 
dance. ‘Taking care of the “ wallflowers ” 
was his specialty. In 1898, he was elected to 
the Minnesota Senate, in a strong Repub- 
lican district. He was returned as a neighbor 
by neighbors, despite his politics. At one time 
he had been a Republican, but the tariff con- 



















verted him, and he is now a strong revision- 
ist. While his opponent talked on national 
issues, Johnson discussed local needs,—and 
won, 

Four years later he was defeated for 
re-election, but this made his gubernatorial 
candidacy possible. His friends regard his 
defeat as providential. He was nominated 
in 1904 and elected, having changed 84,400 
votes! ‘Two years later his plurality was 
72,000. 

His success was due to his honesty and 
ability. He pleased the people,—not the 
politicians. In certain departments,—nota- 
bly, education—he retained the Republican 
incumbents because they were satisfactory. 
He has never attempted to influence the Leg- 
islature. He favors a State income tax, an 
inheritance tax, and control of public-service 
corporations. He is also in favor of an ad- 
visory initiative and referendum and munici- 
pal ownership. He is against passes. He also 
believes that the industry and not the indi- 
vidual injured, should bear the risk in ac- 
cidents. He is a common-sense conservative. 
His insurance reforms are practical and pop- 
ular, and his methods in everything he under- 
takes are never alarming. He opposes na- 
tional railroad ownership until every regula- 
tive expedient fails, and he believes in the 
right of the State to regulate its internal af- 
fairs. Friend and foe like him for his per- 
sonal fairness and kindliness, and James J. 
Hill is very fond of Johnson. While treat- 
ing the whole State as his neighbor, his feel- 
ings of neighborly affection never restrain 
him when principle is involved. 

In his second campaign only one big news- 
paper supported him,—the Duluth Herald. 
There were no contributions from corpora- 
tions and his campaigning was stringently 
economical. Both cost only $25,000. As a 
public speaker, he is of the first rank, with a 
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GOVERNOR JOHNSON, OF MINNESOTA. 


magnetic personality. To hear him is to 
know him, and to trust him. Progress marks 
him for her own at every step. He expands 
to fit each recurring demand or duty. This 
is his abiding characteristic. His is a sort of 
universal human interest and kindliness. He 
succeeds because he is intensely human. His 
mind is good and expanding. But if he has 
genius, it is genius, not of mind, but of tem- 
perament.” 





PHILIPPINE RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


, IGHTEEN months have elapsed since 

the Government granted a concession 
for the construction of some 400 miles of 
railroad in the Visayan Islands to the Philip- 
pine Railroad Company, and one to the 
Manila Railway Company for an operation 
of similar extent on the island of Luzon. 
The former company will complete and 
equip its lines in four years, and its bonds 
will be guaranteed by the United States 





Government. The Manila Railway’s un- 
dertaking is a private one, and is largely 
British in its personnel and interests. Amer- 
ican capital is going into the former, and 
British into. the latter. 

On April 29, 1906, fifty Americans, 
under the direction of Mr. E. J. Beard, 
chief engineer of construction, sailed from 
Seattle to undertake the construction of the 
Visayan railroad. In November, 1906, 
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DERRICK LANDING PARTS OF CARS IN THE 


MATERIAL 


YARDS AT ILOILO, THE METROPOLIS OF THE 


SOUTHERN PHILIPPINES. 


ground was first broken and the actual con- 


struction begun on the Island of Cebu. 
“On Cebu,” says Mr. P. H. Ashmead, in 
the Engineering Magazine for September, 
“the surveys have been completed for the 
100 miles contemplated, grading is com- 
pleted upon thirty-five miles and track has 
been laid on twenty-seven miles. Opera- 
tion will shortly be inaugurated on the 
twenty-mile section of the Cebu railroad 
from the city of Cebu, the busy metropolis 
of the southern Philippines, to Danao, the 
northern terminus. One of the first steps in 
the construction was to grade and lay the 
rails on the seven miles out of Cebu toward 
the Mananga River, tapping a gravel bed 
that has supplied ballast for most of the 
northern half of the line. All the main line 
from Cebu south to Orgao has been located, 
as has the branch line across the island from 
Carcar to Barilli. About 4,000 workmen 
have been employed on Cebu.” 

On the Island of Panay 110 miles of rail- 
road is projected. Surveys are completed 
and the actual work is well advanced. 
About 1500 men are employed. “ Four 
months after undertaking construction the 
grade was established from Iloilo, the south- 


ern terminus, nearly to Pototan, twenty 
miles north in the interior. Rails are laid 
six miles out of Iloilo, and surveys have been 
made for the additional mileage along the 
north coast of the island. With respect to 
operation, it has now become a question 
whether the first twenty-mile section on 
Panay or the second section on Cebu will 
first be ready. Construction has not yet be- 
gun on Negros, but the surveys,—108 miles 
‘in all,—are completed. Just what percent- 
age of the work of the whole system from 
the commencement of survey to the inaugu- 
ration of operation throughout has been exe- 
cuted is difficult to estimate exactly, but it 
may quite safely be figured, counting both 
survey and construction, that a full one- 
quarter has been done.” © 

Work on Luzon by the Manila Railway 
Company is progressing favorably. ‘There 
are three principal trunk roads with ten 
small branches. In Benguet province, north, 
there is a forty-mile extension from Dagu- 
pan to San Fernando. In Cavite and Ba- 
tangas, south from Manila, there is a sev- 
enty-mile division to the southwest coast. 
In Albay province, between Pasacao and Al- 
bay, there is a sixty-mile section. About 15 
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$ 
per cent. of the new roads in Luzon has 
been completed. 

To insure the selection of the best adapted 
rolling stock and equipment, there has been 
formed in New York a technical advisory 
board of experts, who co-operate with the 
chief executives in the field. The gauge is 
3 feet 6 inches, provided for in the original 
concession ; but all questions of construction, 
equipment and operation are left to the com- 
pany directors, the technical board and the 
Philippine Commission. Four _ fifty-ton 
Mogul locomotives constituted the first con- 
signment of rolling stock, together with a 
number of small construction engines, fifty 
forty-ton flat cars and fifty interchangeable 
ballast cars. ‘These arrived in the summer 
of 1906. Four thousand tons of seventy- 
pound steel rails were ordered at the same 
time. ‘The engines have spark arresters, and 
the tenders carry eight tons of fuel and 
4000 gallons of water. Six more Mogul lo- 
comotives, four combination parlor and first- 
class cars, four combination mail, baggage 
and third-class cars, and fifteen third-class 
cars have since been ordered. ‘These cars 
are to be 49 feet long over the buffers. Forty 
twenty-ton box cars, forty ten-ton cars, four 
cabooses, 4000 tons of rails and 4000 tons 
of bridges made up the additional freight 
order. Australian jarrah ties to the number 
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of 150,000 annually have been contracted 
for, but, in addition, ties are procured from 
Mindanao. 

The labor employed is exclusively native. 
At first it was thought by those in charge 
that the Filipinos would not prove equal to 
the task and that Chinese would have to be 
imported; but this misgiving has been dis- 
pelled in the industry and progress of the 
islanders. Never before confronted with 
such a task and ignorant of the use of im- 
plements or tools, they have succeeded in 
grading 110,000 yards per month, of which 
30,000 yards was rock, which had to be 
drilled by hand. Grades of four feet are 
readily thrown up, and the cost of such is 
only 121% cents per yard, 25 per cent. being, 
practically, rcck work. The haciendero 
method of hiring by contract under the 
Spanish régime is eliminated, and the men 
receive their wages directly from their em- 
ployers. Steady work and steady pay have 
proved very attractive. Many have attained 
an efficiency almost equal to white railroad 
laborers in the United States; and an indus- 
trial army, of from 20,000 to 30,000 men 
will have been drilled through this enter- 
prise. For the future industrial develop- 
ment of the Philippines this training must 
prove beneficial and advantageous, not only 
in railroad building, but in the trades. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


FTER thirteen years of experience with 
women suffrage, the State of Colorado 
ought to be competent to furnish valuable 
testimony as to the wisdom and expediency 
of the experiment. Yet there is much dis- 
pute, both within and without the State, re- 
garding the results of this extension of the 
franchise. ‘The latest writer to attempt a 
candid and unbiased presentation of the evi- 
dence in the case is Mr. Wiiliam MacLeod 
Raine, a contributor to the October number 
of the Circle (New York). The sum of his 
observations is that society in Colorado has 
not been regenerated, nor political corruption 
abolished, that the ward healer still holds his 
place, that the saloon and the social evil still 
thrive, but that, on the other hand, the home 
has not been disrupted ner woman unsexed. 
It was found that comparatively few wom- 
en in Colorado had any desire to hold public 
office. 
The position of State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction was the only State office which 


has been conceded to woman, and that of 
county superintendent the only elective one 
which has been filled by her to any large ex- 
tent. During the first years of equal suffrage 
it was the custom to elect three women mem- 
bers to the Legislature from the county of 
Arapahoe (Denver), but this is no longer done. 
Neither of the last two legislatures have had 
any women members. In 1900 there were 
twenty-nine women county superintendents 
elected, 505 school directors, and _ scattered 
throughout the State one woman representa- 
tive in the offices of county clerk, county treas- 
urer, and assessor. At the present time there 
is only one county office. outside of that of 
county superintendent, held by a woman; name- 
ly, the treasurer of Gunnison County. Party 
politics are now directed almost entirely by the 
men. 

It will be at once apparent from these figures 
that the field conceded to woman as the best 
adapted to her qualifications is the educational 
one.. Men make shrewder politicians, are more 
unscrupulous, and more desirous of power. 
Mere partisan politics do not interest women, 
except the ward workers. But along those lines 
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WOMEN AT A COLORADO POLLING PLACE. 


which are an extension of the influence pre- 
viously exerted by her the franchise has offered 
to women a wider field, and a great many of 
them have entered it unselfishly. The things of 
the home as these are affected by official action 
and legislation,—those things that make for 
purity, decency, and humanity,—here woman 
has discovered a use for the suffrage with 
markedly beneficial results. Movements that 
are social in their nature rather than political, 
especially such as have to do with education, 
morality, civic beauty, charities and corrections, 
and, above all, everything relating to children, 
have appealed to women very strongly. 

The newly aroused interest of women in 
civic affairs has manifested itself especially in 
the sanitation and artistic decoration of school- 
houses. On the board of control of the differ- 
ent State institutions women have a represen- 
tation, and in some instances have done effi- 
cient work in improving the conditions of the 
institutions under their care. It has been found 
the part of wisdom to give them a share in gov- 
erning those institutions in which they take an 
interest, such as charitable and reformatory es- 
tablishments for girls and boys, public schools 
and co-educational State colleges. It has been 
felt that the development of girls can hardly 
be secured along the best lines by placing the 
direction of their lives entirely in the hands of 
men. 

It is in this unloosing of a dynamic force 
vitally for good that woman suffrage has made its 
greatest contribution to the State. Colorado 
has to-day the best laws of any State in the 
Union for the care and safeguarding of chil- 





“IT IS LIKE GOING TO.THE GROCERY STORE.” 


dren, for the treatment of unfortunates. Very 
largely is this due to the organized efforts of 
women. The founder of the Juvenile Court 
frankly admits that the success of his work is 
due largely to the whole-hearted support of 
women. Not all women have joined in this, 
nor indeed the majority, but a considerable 
body has actively worked along these lines as 
no body of men has ever done. Individually, 
many men have helped. Perhaps no woman 
has done as much to secure them as Judge 
Lindsey, of the Juvenile Court, but the majority 
of men in public life have lost sight of them in 
.the scramble of partisan politics. 


It appears that a slightly smaller percent- 
age of women vote than of men; but a large 
majority of the women of the State regularly 
go to the polls, 


There is no distinct “woman” vote in the 


sense that there is in most cities an “ Italian’ 
or a “Swede” vote. Most women vote as 
their husbands, because their interests are the 
same, but a small percentage vote independent- 
ly, with no apparent friction in the home. 
Very often families go to the polls together, 

the different parties taking them to and from 
the polls in carriages. In the residence sec- 
tions the polling place is nearly always a pri- 
vate house. There is not the least disorder; 
no discourtesy or offense of any kind. To most 
women it is no more trying an ordeal to vote 
than it is to go to the grocery store and order 
the day’s provisions. Women sit beside men 
as judges, and more often as clerks, of election. 


iets 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


E,NGROSSED with our daily problems, 

and seeing things, as it were, through 
our individual peepholes with limited per- 
spectives, many things, making for universal 
progress and emancipation, are taking place 
around us of which we know but little, and 
ofttimes nothing. Probably the extent of the 
movement for woman suffrage is a fair illus- 
tration of our limitations. It is a matter 
upon which not I per cent. of our readers, in 
all probability, are reliably informed, yet it is 
not too much to say that the first quarter of 
the present century is likely to see the 
“woman suffrage” slogan triumphant in 
most highly civilized countries. 

In the September issue of the North A mer- 
ican Review, Ida Husted Harper, an author- 
ity on the subject, and delegate to several 
intesnational conventions of women, writes 
at great length on the present status of 
woman suffrage throughout the world. The 
meeting of the International Council of 
Women, in Berlin, in 1904, and of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance, in 
Copenhagen, in 1906, are the two events 
which make the question one of world-im- 
portance. Delegates from twenty countries 
were present at Berlin, and from twelve at 
Copenhagen. 

Since 1893 women in New Zealand have 
had the full franchise; since 1895 in South 
Australia, and since 1899 in West Australia. 
After the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, in 1901, and the conferment of the 
right to sit in Parliament upon women, New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and Queensland 
gave the state suffrage to women. Victoria 
is still obdurate. In Switzerland a suf- 
frage association is striving for the franchise 
for women. In France, likewise. In the 
latter country many men of prominence 
favor the women’s claims, notably Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, French delegate 
to the Peace Congress recently held in this 
country. , 

Belgium is aroused on this question, and 
in order to offset Socialism, the aristocracy 
may confer this power upon women. In the 
Netherlands the movement is well advanced. 
The National Council has thirty associations 
and 30,000 members. Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, 
Holland’s first woman doctor, is its president. 
In 1909 it is expected the franchise will be 
granted to women. In Denmark, eighteen 
national societies for woman’s electoral rights 


- 


exist. One, formed in 1870, has thirty-five 
branches, and another has sixteen auxiliaries. 
A liberal municipal franchise for women is 
soon expected. In Iceland women now vote 
for municipal office, and the government has 
announced its intention of presenting a bill 
for their full suffrage. 

Germany’s National Council of Women 
has 200 societies and 100,000 members. 
They are endeavoring to have the word 
“persons” in the electoral statutes con- 
strued to embrace women, as it naturally 
should, in state and municipal elections. 
While there is no immediate prospect for 
women’s enfranchisement in Germany, the 
demand for it grows stronger every year. 
Austria is severely handicapped by its eight 
different languages, which prevent concerted 
action. Nevertheless, a National Council, 
with a membership of 13,000, is working 
for the cause. The question has been de- 
bated in the Lower House, and postponed 
for the time being. Owing to the fact that 
men in Austria have obtained universal suf- 
frage, and that the Socialists have a majority 
in Parliament, hopes are entertained for a 
woman’s enfranchisement law. 

Hungary has a National Council of seven- 
ty associations, which has done amazing 
work for woman suffrage; and Italy one of 
sixty federated societies. Russia has a 
“Union for Women’s Rights,” and woman 
suffrage has found place in the platforms 
of the Democrats, Laborites, and Social Rev- 
olutionists. Poland’s proposed constitution 
gives women a vote for Zemstov members. 

Finland has completely emancipated its 
women. They vote and are eligible for 
office on exactly the same terms as the men. 
This gives 300,000 women the franchise. In 
1884, the Finnish Women’s Association be- 
gan the battle, and never ceased its efforts. 
On May 28, 1906, the Diet, with only one 
dissenting vote, gave the franchise to every 
man and woman twenty-four years old. It 
was signed by the Czar on July 20. Under 
this law the first election has been held, and 
nineteen women were returned to Parlia- 
ment,—the first women in all time elected to 
a national representative body. 

Norway has struggled for woman suffrage 
since 1885. In 1901 women were given a 
municipal franchise who paid taxes of a cer- 
tain amount. On the separation from 
Sweden, the Storthing reduced the property 
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AN EMBARRASSING ATTACHMENT. 
SUFFRAGETTE: “ Take me with you!” 
PLurAL VotTinc Bitu: “Oh! po let me go! I 
CAN’? take you with me, and you’re a nuisance!” 
From Westminster Gazette (London). 


test so that wives may vote on their hus- 
band’s income, and even domestic servants 
will have an income large enough to entitle 
them to vote. Women enjoy partial suf- 
frage in Sweden. The only franchise with- 
held is that for members of Parliament. In 
the Isle of Man, widows and spinsters vote 
for all offices. In Natal, women vote at 
municipal elections. In Canada, widows 
and spinsters enjoy municipal or school suf- 
frage, or both, and in the Northwest Prov- 
inces all women have both on the same terms 
as men. 

Great Britain is the storm-center. The 
municipal ballot was secured to women in 
1869, and since then the district and county 
vote; but not the Parliamentary franchise. 


THE 


HE beneficent activity of the Salvation 
Army in Germany is steadily increas- 
ing; its efforts are encouragingly seconded by 
the municipal authorities of the various cities, 
the capital alone forming an exception to the 
general attitude. A copiously illustrated 
article in the Berlin Woche gives an idea of 
the many-sided and noble achievements of 
the “soldiers” of this non-militant army. The 
writer, Reinhold Tronheim, says in part: 


whose denizens are so 





Even in the capital, 
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SALVATION ARMY IN BERLIN. 









For twenty-five years a strong National Suf- 
frage Union has kept the pot boiling. In 
1906, a memorial from 400,000 women was 
received by Premier Campbell-Bannerman, 
while the militant campaign of last year, in 
which 200 women were thrown into prison, 
will not soon be forgotten. On March 8, 
last, the Suffrage bill came up in the House, 
with a majority pledged to pass it. Owing 
to the Speaker’s hostility a vote was pre- 
vented, and for a time the issue is postponed. 
Within a few years, at the most, it is be- 
lieved, the franchise will be conferred upon 
all women in Great Britain. 

On the status of this question in the 
United States this writer says: 


The conditions for securing it are harder and 
more complicated here than in any other coun- 
try, for in all others it is only necessary to win 
over a majority of the members of the Parlia- 
ment. In the United States there are forty-five 
parliaments to be reckoned with, and that is only 
the beginning; for, when a majority of their 
members have been enlisted, they can only submit 
the questicn to the electors. It encounters then 
such a conglomerate mass of voters as exists no- 
where else on the face of the earth, and it is 
doubtful if under similar conditions women 
could get the franchise in any country on the 
glcbe. Principally for this reason they have not 
succeeded here, though they have worked longer 
and harder than those of any other nation,— 
almost than of all others combined. Neverthe- 
less, four States have fully enfranchised women, 
there is unquestionably a large favorable increase 
of public sentiment among both men and women, 
and it would be quite possible to demonstrate 
that there are substantial grounds for encourage- 
ment and expectation of an ultimate general vic- 
tcry. It does not, however, tend to stimulate an 
American woman’s national pride to reflect that 
this may be the last of civilized countries to 
grant to women a voice in their own govern- 
ment. And let this fact be remembered,—it is 
the only one where women have been left to 
fight this battle alone, with no moral, financial 
or political support from men. 






prone to rail and scoff, the time is long past 
when it was considered “the thing” to indulge 
in specially witty remarks upon beholding fol- 
lowers of the Salvation Army. The odd ap- 
paritions have grown familiar; one looks beyond 
the outside; their strivings for the common 
good, their purely human aims, their work of 
social succor, are being more and more recog- 
nized. Throughout Germany new institutions, 
prosperous and progressive, continue to spring 
up, owing chiefly to the most unselfish devotion, 
the most self-sacrificing labor, the high ideals of 
its disciples. The result is that state and city 
authorities give more and more countenance to 
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the social efforts of the Salvation Army. The 
Senate and citizens of Hamburg have decided to 
grant it an allowance of $1190 for a period of 
three years. At Cologne and other towns of 
Western Germany a certain portion of the mu- 
nicipal funds is placed at the disposal of the 
army for its social work, while in other com- 
munities its efforts are ‘seconded by granting 
them children’s playgrounds and buildings for 
their various purposes. 


Berlin alone still holds back, although the 
army ardently desires to obtain an asylum 
for homeless and unemployed men in the 
capital of the Empire. In spite of this, 
however, its efforts have been extraordinarily 
successful there. 


In a world-center like Berlin social misery as- 
sumes, of course, an entirely different shape 
from that in smaller communities, and requires 
entirely different means to combat it. It is, 
therefore, readily comprehensible that the care 
of infants, of fallen women, and so en, offered 
an almost unlimited field of activity. Thus in- 
stitutions have been founded in Berlin, which, as 
they are conducted in so model a manner, have 
evoked the appreciative sympathy of its citizens. 
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In Hamburg and other cities the army has 
achieved splendid success. The Maternity Hos- 
pital at the capital is provided with every re- 
quirement of modern hygiene. Restaurants and 
lodging-houses for women have been erected in 
varicus sections of the city, and are gladly fre- 
quented. There is also a training-school for 
aspirants for the Salvation Army, the head of 
which is a member of the Imperial Diet. This 
institution is, indeed, admirably conducted; 
about seventy young men and women make their 
home and are educated there. The director and 
directress are Lieutenant-Colonel Martin, an 
Englishman, and a Danish lady, Miss Jensen. 
No one could lead a more Spartan life than 
these young people; they are thoroughly trained 
for their social labors. The young men and 
young girls are kept strictly apart in every re- 
spect. 


In a social way, the writer concludes, the 
Salvation Army strives for and achieves only 
what is useful and good; its absolute and 
prompt readiness of relief is beyond all doubt, 
and it should, therefore, be granted free 
scope and the support it deserves in its 
beneficent efforts for the general good. 


IS THERE TO BE A GERMAN-AMERICAN 
RAPPROCHEMENT? — 


SINCE early in the last century American 
scholarship has been a pupil of German 
scholarship,—a connection between the two 
countries being thus formed which, now be- 
come somewhat more reciprocal, is being 
still further cemented by the exchange of 
university professors. Yet to-day (so we are 
reminded in an article on “ The Attitude of 
America to German Art,” by Prof. Kuno 
Francke, of Harvard University, in the 
Internationale Wochenschrift fiir Waissen- 
schaft, Kunst und Technik) Americans 





“face the German method more critically and 
coolly than twenty-five years ago, when ‘Ger- 
man’ and ‘scientific? passed for synonymous 
terms. They have learned to separate the chaff 
from the wheat. They no longer capitulate be- 
fore every doctor’s dissertation; on the contrary, 
they incline to take a German dissertation in 
hand with the expectation of finding therein a 
new prcof of the harm wrought by wholesale 
intellectual factory work. They compare the 
German accumulation of material and the Ger- 
man mania-for system with the mental breadth 
of the English and the finished form of the 
French. Not seldom is the wish expressed that 
the stream of American students may be de- 
Hah from Berlin and Leipzig to Oxford and 
anise 


Undeniably as German scholarship is still 
the American ideal, however, when we come 


_ quite apparent. 


to art (is the burden of Professor Francke’s 
article) the sole point at which the affiliation 
of the two peoples is furthered at the present 
day is music. We know the German operas, 
oratorios, and many minor compositions; the 
Metropolitan Opera gives us Wagner, and 
the Boston Symphony orchestra reveals and 
unites; we have heard the Vienna Singing 
Society sing. Yet, the article goes on to say: 


Apart from music, the average American, even 
though cultivated, is convinced that a German 
art really does not exist. A professor of the 
history of art at one of the first American uni- 
versities confessed to me recently that Bocklin 
was to him little more than a name, and from 
the little that he had seen of reproductions of 
Bocklin’s pictures (including “The Island of 
the Dead” and “ The Villa by the Sea”) he had 
no desire to see more. Of -Klinger’s “ Bee- 
thoven,” Lederer’s “Bismarck,” or Tuaillon’s 
o Kaiser Friedrich” I tried in vain to find photo- 
graphs in New York art stores. The very fact 
that these works existed, nay, the very names 
of the artists, were in most of the places where 
I inquired wholly unknown. 


How slight has been the influence of the 
most recent German drama upon America is 
Sudermann’s “ Heimath ” 
and “Es lebe das Leben” have had great 
successes on the American stage; all other 
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attempts to naturalize the, modern German 
drama have virtually failed. 

In short, America has scarcely a suspicion of 
the mighty ferment, of the fevered straining of 
all the forces, that marks the artistic and lit- 
erary life of Germany to-day no less than her 
trade and industry. America does nct know 
that in art creation, also, Germany is again 
striving for a leading place among the nations 
of Europe; that new values are being created 
and new ideals set up in German art also, that 
in this field also the bent toward the Great, the 
Permanent, the Universally Human, is again 
coming to the front. America does nct know 
that she has something to learn from German 
art, too. 

Professor Francke is convinced that “ to- 
day, as at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Germany is producing culture values 
of universal import, life values that may be 
transplanted to Amcrican soil and contribute 
to the deepening and spiritualizing of the 
national character of the New World. 
Speaking from the standpoint of his more 
than twenty years’ acquaintance with Ameri- 
ca, he regards the representatives of German 
culture at our universities as best able to 
implant the lacking knowledge of and en- 
thusiasm for German art. ‘These posts de- 
mand, he thinks, men of eminent parts and 
of genuine spiritual buoyancy. What such a 
man can effect was shown last winter at 
Harvard and others of our universities and 
colleges by Eugen Kiihnemann, visiting pro- 
fessor at Harvard: 

Wherever he came studentdom acclaimed him, 
the heart of American youth opened to him. 
Everywhere he left amid the expression of uni- 
versal regret that such a man was not to be 
found also in our own ranks. 


The large part that might be played in the 


“ 


exemplification of the history of German. 


sculpture of the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard University (of which Professor 
Francke is the curator), is mentioned. This 
museum was endowed by the German Em- 
peror, the King of Saxony, and scholars, 
artists and business men of Berlin. It con- 
tains one of the finest collections anywhere in 
existence; but, unfortunately, its present 
quarters are overflowing, and the undertak- 
ing must come to a standstill unless a larger 
edifice can be secured. The university itself 
has no funds for this end. To the larger 
building, if erected, the writer would like to 
see the German sculptors of to-day send the 
original models of their best works. The 
museum, he thinks, should exhibit “a grand 
general view, at least, of German plastic art, 
from the Hildesheim bronze gates to Rauch, 
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Rietschel and Klinger,” so “ disposing of the 
prevailing absurd idea that there is no Ger- 


man plastic art.” 
As to the German stage, both of the classic 
epochs and of to-day, the Professor says: 


For a time it seemed as if Conried’s German 
theater in New York had been called to play a 
leading part in this field. But the lack of em- 
phatic and lasting art enthusiasm among the 
German public of New York, and the fickleness 
and uncertainty of the American taste, have 
brought these hopes to naught; and similarly, or 
yet worse, stand matters with other German 
theatrical undertakings in Philadelphia, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Louis. The result is that the Amer- 
ican has not the slightest notion of the height 
at which the German dramatic art of the present 
stands. He does not know what cne is speaking 
of when one names to him the chamber plays of 
the German Theater in Berlin, the model per- 
formances of the Prince Regent Theater in 
Munich, or the Diisseldorf festival plays. I do 
not believe that an actual revoluticn can be 
effected in this field by the reorganization of 
local German theaters in America, however de- 
sirable that may be. A really successful and 
epoch-making impulse to German dramatic art 
could, in my opinion, be given only by starring 
tours of the first dramatic companies of Ger- 
many in all the large cities of America. 


Americans know and prize the work of 
modern English and French painters, own- 
ing, indeed, not a few specimens of it. Of 
our attitude toward German painting, Pro- 
fessor Francke says: 

Even the greatest painter personalities, such 
as Lenbach, Menzel, and Bécklin, have hitherto 
left American art almost untouched. In great 
part this condition is also to be ascribed to de- 
ficient knowledge. The exhibitions of. German 
pictures that have hitherto taken place in Amer- 
ica (such, for example, as that in connection 
with the St. Louis universal exposition, and that 
collected a few months ago at the Buffalo Mu- 
seum) have, taken as a whole, brought only me- 
dium goods. Here, too, we should offer America 
the best that we have; for only so does one 
work for a naticnal cause. Here. too, we should 
bring to bear the great, powerful personalities, 
even with their eccentricities and oddities, not 
the adroit, technically skilled form fellows who 
have nothing new to say. 

What Part are the German-Americans to’ 
Play ? 

What power for good can and should the 
German element, constantly on the increase, 
infuse into American life? ‘These and other 
kindred questions are warmly discussed in 
the Deutsche Monatsschrift by Prof. Otto 
H6tzsch, who was invited to lecture in this 
country by the Germanistic Society of New 
York. He describes the various phases of 
the educational system in the United States, 
devoting the concluding portion of the arti- 
cle specifically to “German Nationalism 
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(Deutschtum) in America.” Why, with the 
immense significance of the German element 
in the development of the United States, it 
should, on the whole, have exerted so little 
influence; that is the question the professor 
attempts to answer. Further, what is the 
political future of these millions upon mil- 
lions of Germans in that “crucible of the 
nations? ” 

‘True it is that in the great crises of the 
Union the German vote has been a telling 
factor; and the unanimous and unswerving 
loyalty of the Germans to the North in the 
War of Secession, their effective military 
service, are still gratefully remembered by 
the American people. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten that it was the German- 
Americans who smoothed out the differences 
with Germany in 1898, which even threat- 
ened to plunge the United States into a war 
with that country. And yet, says the writer 
in the German review, “ uninfluential ” is 
the proper term to apply to the German- 
Americans. In Congress there is but one 
man who may be said to specially represent 
their interests. 


Are not municipal concerns which could be 
well wielded by the Germans, largely left to the 
Irish? What State is more German than Penn- 
sylvania, where there are entire villages whose 
inhabitants do not even speak English; and yet, 
with all its wealth, has this element ever ex- 
ercised any national influence? 


Another pervading trait of German na- 
tionalism in the United States is that it has 
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no leaders, or but very few. The writer 
met many who seemed eminently fitted for 
leadership, both by character and training, 
but their attainments in German are used 
only as aids in their various callings. This, 
however, is but natural, since a distinctly 
German party in America is out of the ques- 
tion. ‘The national character of the coun- 
try, as far as language is concerned, is a 
determined fact. Yet there is no incon- 
sistency in characterizing the Germans’ 
standing aloof from politics as antiquated. 

Their objection to taking part is that politics 
are impure. Yet how are they to be purified if 
elements specially fitted for reform stand back 
with folded arms because they are not clean? 
American citizens, who actively share in de- 
termining the fortunes of the Union, but, mind- 
ful of their German blood, introduce the treas- 
ures of German culture into the new Father- 
land, creating thereby a better understanding 
between the two peoples,—that is what Profes- 
sor Hotzsch believes the German element should 
strive to be. What seems requisite to this end? 
Organization in the first place. The German- 
American Union, with Dr. Hexamer as presi- 
dent, already numbers a million and a half mem- 
bers. Outside of this the strongest organiza- 
tions are the various Lutheran synods and Turn- 
vereine. 

German nationalism lacks self-conscious- 
ness. It is desirable, for example, to have a 
comprehensive history of what the German 
element has wrought in the United States, as 
pioneers, as soldiers, etc. German-Ameri- 
cans should keep in closer touch with Ger- 
man culture. The exchange of professors’ is 
a step in this direction. 


ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND THE GERMAN KAISER. 


"THE much-discussed meeting between the 

German Kaiser and the Russian Czar 
at Schwinemunde (August 3) apparently 
had no effect upon the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian entente which was signed 


September 2. The Russian press is almost 
unanimous in attributing great importance 
to the changed relations between the British 
and Russian governments. One of the most 
significant comments appears in the Russ- 
koye Slovo. This journal remarks: 


The understanding between Russia and Great 
Britain is no doubt of equal importance to both 
nations. Its object is to put an end to that state 
of mutual distrust within the sphere of Anglo- 
Russian influence and aims without involving 
directly questions of continental and especially 
of world politics. Third parties should 
offer no hindrance. Some of them, however,— 


following the example of Bismarck, the “ honest 
broker,” —believe that they have cause for com- 
plaint when any transaction is concluded on the 
European political bourse without netting them 
some brokerage at the current rate. Under- 
standing that Russia knew this, no one in Lon- 
don was surprised at the circumspection with 
which the Russian Foreign Office approached 
the signing of this agreement, keeping as it did 
a constant lookout toward the Berlin govern- 
ment. 


In the opinion of the writer of the edi- 
torial quoted from above, the historic agree- 
ment just concluded between the two great 
world empires will prove beneficial in pro- 
portion as the status and progress of Russian 
internal affairs meet the commendation of 
public opinion in England. 

Reasoning from the course of English in- 
ternational policies (we pass over the details 
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of the argument), the writer concludes that, 
although the English people have been sin- 
gularly indifferent to several recent develop- 
ments in the Russian situation, it must not 
be concluded on that account, or because of 
the agreement just arrived at, that England 
will loan any money to the Czar. At this 
point the editorial continues: 


The English people will invest in private busi- 
ness undertakings in Russia, particularly in min- 
ing in the Ural, Caucasus, and Siberia. They 
will never, however, help the Russian Govern- 
ment to rule the Russian people without the con- 
sent of a parliament; and here comes in the 
chance for Germany’s “brokerage.’”” German 
works will get Russian orders for battleships, 
while the necessary sums will be subscribed in 
Parliament, on terms agreeing with the present 
economic position of Russia, perhaps secured by 
a mortgage on these very battleships until re- 
deemed from the Russian treasury. 


Did the Kaiser Advise the Czar as to 
Internal Politics ? 


As to this meeting of Kaiser and Czar, we 
find some interesting opinion and speculation 
in the dignified Russian review V yestnik 
Yevropy. It is impossible, says the writer of 
this editorial, to deny the political signifi- 
cance of this interview and to consider it a 
mere act of international politeness, as the 
semi-official press of Berlin would have us 
believe. For one reason, Prince von Biilow, 
the German premier, and Count Isvolski, 
Russia’s foreign minister, were both present. 
The international aspect of the’ meeting, 
however, would appear to have interested the 
Russian public very little. 


The questions of closer relations between 
Germany and Russia, or England and Russia, 
admitting of their importance for the future, are 


subjects far without the ordinary circle of the - 


burning, immediate interest of us Russians. For 
us it is sufficient to realize that Germany con- 
siders it necessary to sustain and strengthen her 
friendly relations with Russia, and does not 
manifest any intentions of taking advantage of 
our relative military weakness for any hostile 
purpose. What interests us very much, how- 
ever, is the question whether William IT. of 
Germany has attempted to influence, directly or 
indirectly, the internal policy of the Russian 
Government, and whether such influence will be 
injurious to the interest of Russian society and 
the Russian people. Such apprehensions cannot 
be put aside lightly by the formal repetition of 
the statement that interference in the internal af- 
fairs of neighboring nations is against the rules 
of international custom. It remains a fact that 
by tradition the relationship of both dynasties 
in question is very close, and would fully admit 
of the giving of mutual friendly advices on in- 
ternal political affairs. It is a historical fact 
that Kaiser William 1., grandfather of the pres- 
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ent German Emperor, advised the Russian Czar 
Alexander II., in a special friendly letter. as to 
the limitations necessary in the granting of a 
constitution to the Russian people in order to se- 
cure the independence of the central government 
in matters of the budget. Whatever may be the 
present views and inclinations of William II., he 
is first of all the highest representative and first 
patriot of Germany, and Germany is not at all 
interested in the speedy, happy end of the pres- 
ent Russian crisis. On the contrary, she has 
many reasons for wishing that this crisis con- 
tinue, even until it bring about the utter down- 
fall of Russia’s political and military power. An 
exhausted Russia, disordered within and weak- 
ened from without, would be a very convenient 
neighbor for the Germans. It would open up a 
wide field for German enterprise and settle for 
years the eastern boundaries of Germany. Even 
our most well-wishing friends among the Ger- 
man patriots would certainly have nothirg 
against the transformation of Russia into a dis- 
integrated empire like Turkey. William II. 
would probably lose no favorable opportunity 
for helping the Russian Government to turn 
resolutely into the Turkish path. It is true that 
the present German Kaiser conscientiously ful- 
fills all the obligations of a constitutional ruler, 
in no way violating the legal rights of popular 
representation. By his temperament, by his turn 
of mind, by his character, and by his military 
feudal conceptions and ideals, however, he is un- 
doubtedly an absolutist and has little sympathy 
for any parliamentary régime. His opinions and 
declarations concerning our internal affairs, 
therefore, could hardly lead to any beneficial re- 
sults helpful in a peaceful solution of the pr ent 
crisis. When we consider the high persunal in- 
fluence of the German Emperor and his remark- 
able rdéle in present-day Europe, even passing 
words may leavnzel. ‘ano trace and have an in- 
fluence in directing future events. Our Chinese 
adventure, fcr which the Russian Government 
and the Russian people have so recently had to 
pay so dearly, is ascribed to his direct influence. 
We therefore feel very uneasy whenever he 
makes a friendly step toward Russia. 


Has Germany Any Real Love for Russia? 


There are those who believe that, for lo 
these many years, Germany has “ exploited 
Russia unmercifully.” These words are 
from a recent article in the Gazeta Codzien- 
na (Daily Gazette), of Warsaw. This 
Polish journal insists that, in almost all their 
relations, the advantage has been with Ger- 
many,—or, rather, with Prussia,—as_ the 
writer prefers to put the matter. 


On the one hand stand the saving of Germany 
from suicide in the Seven Years’ War. the pres- 
ervation from destruction at the hands of Na- 
poleon, and the propitious acquiescence in the 
conquest of France by Prussia and in the erec- 
tion of united Germany into an empire; on the 
other hand,—in return for this,—stand the ma- 
chinations against Catharine II. during the 
Turkish War, the tripping up of its savior at 
the Congress of Vienna, and _ Bismarck’s 
“honest brokerage” at the Congress of Berlin. 
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A curious psychological contribution of 
Prussian love toward Russia is furnished by 
the well-known German Governmental 
Councilor Rudolph Martin, in his new book, 
“Emperor William II. and King Edward 
VII.” In this work, it is true, Dr. Martin 
treats only incidentally the subject of Ger- 
many’s relation to Russia; but, placed to- 
gether, Martin’s thoughts and opinions on 
this subject scattered throughout the book, 
form an exceedingly characteristic picture. 

According to him the source of Prussian’s 
love toward Russia was the belief in Russia’s 
invincible power. A typical exponent of this 
policy was Bismarck, who, “ in a close union 
with Russia expected to find for the German 
state the assurance of a peaceful existence.” 
Beneficial as was this policy to Prussia, it 
yet had the evil side that it set Prussia in a 
certain dependence on Russia. This depend- 
ence Prussia felt very sorely, and despite all 
her protestations of love for Russia, she se- 
cretly gnashed her teeth. “I want to be a 
friend of Russia’s, not her slave! ” once broke 
forth from the lips of Frederick II. The 
notion of the omnipotence of Russia, how- 
ever, has proved to have been erroneous. In 


view of this, the German Governmental 
Councilor evidently regards further conceal- 


mgsat of the real German designs as no 
longer needful. He observes: 


.In the weakness of Russia lies the future of 
Germany! With the moment of the in- 
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ternal dissolution of Russia there ends for the 
German state the period of youth and there be- 
gins a new, greater epoch. There will be ful- 
filled the prediction that “there will arise a new 
Germany which will surpass considerably the 
old Germany in greatness, number of inhabi- 
tants, and wealth, and which will constitute the 
most certain defensive bastion against all kinds 
of Panslavism, Russian danger, etc. Not St. 
Petersburg, as the Slavonians have been dream- 
ing for the last twenty years, but Berlin, will 
become the capital of continental Europe.” 


Already Germany is deriving great ad- 
vantages from the weakness of Russia. The 
consequence of the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
directed against Germany, has fallen entirely, 
and that alliance now brings France only 
losses. A Franco-Russian war against Ger- 
many has become an impossibility. In the 
English designs of cooping in Germany, the 
weakness of Russia is also of immense ad- 
vantage to Germany. “If the gallant Japa- 
nese had not felled the Russian colossus and 
had not kindled the flame of revolution, the 
policy of King Edward would have cost Ger- 
many dear. Then there could have been no 
thought of a victorious war against the anti- 
German coalition,” admits Martin. Now, 
Russia’s joining of the anti-German coalition 
will increase only its weakness and vulnera- 
bility. ““ When the German lion, exasperated 
by England, will spring to his defense, he 
will be glad if he will find at hand a victim , 
worth while. The larger the calf will be, 
the better for the lion.” 





A TRENCHANT JAPANESE VIEW OF EXCLUSION. 


N a recent issue of the Tokio monthly, 
Taivo, Dr. S. Nakamura, professor of 
international law in Gaku-siu-in, the Japa- 
nese school for peers, presents what may 
fairly be regarded as the real attitude of the 
Japanese people toward the United States. 
After a brief survey of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, this scholar dis- 
cusses the international trouble which has 
resulted from the school incident in San 
Francisco. He asserts that the restriction of 
Japanese immigration into the United States 
is mainly due to the “ fear and suspicion ” 
entertained by the Americans toward the 
Japanese since the latter have become the 
leading factor in the diplomatic field of the 
Far East. “ This sentiment of fear and sus- 
picion has expressed itself in the following 
assertions, which the American nation as- 
sumes to be potent enough to justify the ex- 


clusion of the Mikado’s subjects, namely: 
(1) that the Japanese are an unassimilable 
people, maintaining their national charac- 
teristics and traditions wherever they may 
immigrate, and (2) that the existence of a 
large number of Japanese in this country will 
necessarily result in the establishment of a 
distinct community, not swearing allegiance 
to this republic, but paying homage to the 
Mikado’s throne.” ‘The economic reasons 
advanced in favor of Japanese exclusion are, 
in the writer’s opinion, not so vital as these 
two reasons. Indeed, the Japanese laborers 
are welcomed by Americans who are not of 
the laboring class. No American denies that 
the Japanese immigrants form an important 
factor in the development of the natural re- 
sources of the Pacific Coast. The Japanese 
does not sell his labor at cheap price, nor 
does he invade the white laborer’s field of 
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employment. On the contrary, he gets the 
highest wages he can reasonably ask, and is 
mostly engaged in such work as is avoided 
by the white laborer. It is therefore ab- 
surd, the writer asserts, to attribute the re- 
striction of Japanese immigration to economic 
reasons; the real reasons, as he believes, are 
wholly sentimental. He does not, of course, 
deny that the Japanese are somewhat differ- 
ent from other peoples in appearance, in 
characteristics and in customs, but he ridi- 
cules the idea that the Japanese immigrants 
will form in this country an element inimi- 
cal to its political existence. 

Dr. Nakamura demands that, in the event 
of the revision of the Japanese-American 
treaty, Japan should insist upen the abroga- 
tion cf the last clause of Article 2 of the ex- 
isting treaty, which reads as follows: “It 
is, however, understood that the stipulations 
contained in this and the preceding article do 
not in any way affect the laws, ordinances 
and regulations with regard to trade, the 
immigration of laborers, police and public 
security which are in force or which may 
hereafter be enacted in either of the two 
countries.” But for this clause, the United 
States could never have restricted Japanese 
immigration without the consent cf the 
Tokio government. ‘The writer does not 
lose sight of the fact that, according to the 
principles of international law, a nation is 


IS CIVILIZATION REALLY 








T is many years since Bishop Berkeley 
prophesied that the course of empire lay 
westward, and that the civilization of the 
East would, in the judgment of history, be 
far outshone by the glories of the West. 
Unfortunately, the Bishop gave us no sub- 
stantial facts wherewith to support his theory, 
and we are not aware that any person has 
forestalled the effort of M. Piobb, in Le 
Monde Moderne (Paris), to prove that to 
the West must accrue the heritage of the 
future’s civilizing influences. Says he: 


At first the centers of civilization were all 
situated in the north; subsequently they were to 
be found between the parallels 28° 40’ and 52° 
31’ of latitude, a region in which the thermo- 
metric mean is never lower than 15° Centigrade. 
All centers of civilization are shown by history 
to have eclipsed each other in the degree of 
their progress and, at the same time, to have 
improved upon their geographical situation, a 
fact which leads us to note a phenomenon, like- 
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free to exclude alien immigrants or restrict 
their incoming, whenever that nation con- 
siders such a measure necessary in order to 
maintain and promote its own welfare. 
Viewed in the light of the cold theory of. 
jurisprudence, the prohibition or restriction 
of Japanese immigration on the part of the 
Administration at Washington is thorough- 
ly justifiable. The writer, however, con- 
tends that acts which are justifiable in 
the jurists’ eyes are not always  justi- 
fiable when considered from a_ broader 
point of view, such as international morality, 
diplomacy and national policy. The ex- 
clusion of Japanese immigrants at a time 
when Japanese labor is really in much de- 
mand in America, and even welcomed by the 
majority of the Americans, would be, he 
contends, impolitic and ill-advised. 

As for the coming of the American Atlan- 
tic squadron to the Pacific, the writer de- 
clares that the movement is of small conse- 
quence to Japan, as the Mikado’s empire, in 
his opinion, cherishes no intentions to enter 
into armed hostilities with the United States. 
“The Japanese peril exists merely in the 
imagination of the Americans.” At the 
same time Dr. Nakamura does not hesitate 
to express the conviction that if war 


should unfortunately be declared between the 
two countries, Japan will be the ultimate 
victor, 





TRAVELING WESTWARD? 


wise proven, that each center of civilization has 
but an ephemeral term of duration, and that 
when it has reached its maximum of civilization 
it falls into decay and disappears altogether, as 
in the great centers of Mesopotamian history. 
It must also be noted that when the people of 
the West were still little better than bushmen, 
the people of the East had built big cities and 
possessed a high type of progress and culture. 
At present, however, the Westerns are more ad- 
vanced than they were formerly in arrear, while 
the people of the East have ceased to progress. 
Putting aside the fallacy that Asia Minor was 
the cradle cf the human race, we find that civ- 
ilization has moved upon the globe from east to 
west, in the direction opposite to that generally 
adopted by the celestial bodies of our system, 
and within a particular zone, of which the 
breadth dces not exceed ten degrees. 





There have been three halting-places along 
the line of progress, namely: Asia, the Medi- 
terranean, and Western Europe. If the law 
which governs this movement is correct, then 
the fourth and next halting-place should be 
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found somewhere in North America. Here, 
according to the French writer, are some of 
the historic world-centers: 

China’s greatest capital is Nankin, in 32° 5’ N. 
lat.; India’s ancient capital was Lahore, 31° 50’; 
Babylon in Chaldea, 32° 30’; Memphis in Egypt, 
30°; Athens, 37° 58’; Rome, 41° 6’; Paris, let 
us say the center of modern civilization, 48° 50’. 
These seven great cities have been the sources of 
culture and progress, and it is evident that they 
are situated on a line which rises and falls with 
almost mathematical precision. The most north- 
erly point having been reached in Paris, the 
next fall, calculated by analogy, would be to- 
ward the equator, giving a line from New York 
(40° 42’ N. lat.), to San Francisco (37° 47’ N. 
lat.), with two cities similarly situated in many 
respects to Rome and Athens. 

Taking the case of Egypt alone, though 
M. Piobb points his argument from others 
of the great cities, we find that Memphis 
had for its feeder Thebes, that she projected 
her secondary civilization toward the East, 
namely, that of the Hebrews, and her pri- 


THE DANGER OF 


N several recent issues of La Revue a for- 
mer French Ambassador discusses “‘ The 
Europe of To-Morrow.” He has a good 
deal to say as to the effect of the various 
understandings and ententes concluded by 
Great Britain at the expense of Germany. 
Speaking of the change in the methods of 
diplomacy, the writer declares that “alli- 
ances are not made for something, but 
against some one. Diplomacy always makes 
peace against some one.” Moreover, it has 
a fatal way of bringing about this peace by 
intimidation, by exasperating others, even 
when it is in the most peaceful humor. In 
short, it maintains peace by preparing for 
war, and it is apt to end by provoking war. 
This is precisely the picture presented by the 
English ententes and the progressive isola- 
tion of Germany, asserts the writer, and he 
goes so far as to say categorically that “ when 
the isolation of Germany is complete the cup 
of peace will be shattered.” 

This diplomat willingly admits that the 
mistakes cf the Germans have facilitated the 
institution of the unfriendly coalition of 
which they complain. Ever since the scan- 
dalcus supnert given by the Kaiser to the 
Sultan of Turkev at the time of the Armen- 
ian massacres, Germany’s international pol- 
icy has been nothing but a series of unfriend- 
ly acts toward all the Powers except Turkey, 
and her own allies have been reduced to the 
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mary civilization toward Greece and Rome. 
According to M. Piobb, each civilization is 
awakened by the races situated to the east 
of it; it develops on the spot and creates its 
feeders, establishing, as it does so, several 
secondary cities in the east and arousing in 
the west the civilization that is to succeed 
it. The secondary cities in their turn project 
themselves toward the east, destroying the 
older civilizations and imposing their own. 
The ethnic phenomenon of the moment is the 
awakening by those twin-sisters, Paris and 
London, of the civilization of the West 
which will one day return upon them. In 
1850, says M. Piobb, a Belgian scientific 
investigator, conceived a theory of the move- 
ment of civilization in direct harmony with 
terrestrial magnetism, a theory which was 
never followed up, but which is plausibly 
worked out, and affords the deepest interest 
to the student. 


ISOLATING GERMANY. 


role of satellites. The policy of the Kaiser 
is described as the greatest anachronism 
imaginable, yet the writer says it would have 
been very difficult for that monarch, with 
the great problem of expansion as sketched 
out for him, to have acted otherwise except 
perhaps in a few minor details. 


GERMANY’S BRIGAND PROTEGE. 


Turning to Morocco, the writer points out 
that the real Sultan is not Abdul Aziz, but 
Herr von Rosen. A most serious matter, he 
says, is the constant anti-French connivance 
of Herr von Rosen with the masters of the 
country. Berlin, he does not hesitate to as- 
sert, subsidizes certain commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises simply to cover the losses 
of German works undertaken at ridiculously 
low prices, and any international tendering 
for the execution of public works is the pur- 
est comedy. 

In the best German diplomatic circles it is no 
secret that the famous brigand Raisuli acts ac- 
cording to the instructions of Herr von Rosen, 
and that the valiant Mehalla sent to give him 
chase always lets him escape. The writer goes 
on to declare that he knows personally a mer- 
chant, neither French nor German, who suffered 
greatly from the misdeeds of Raisuli and his 
band. First he referred the matter to the rep- 
resentative of his country, and was informed 
that nothing could be done. Then he went to 
Herr von Rosen and explained his case. At 
some allusion of the omnipotent minister the 
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merchant chanced to show his inclination to 
join in some German enterprise, whereupon Herr 
von Rosen said he would do something for him, 
but the matter was to be left to him entirely. 
From that day the merchant had no more 
trouble from Raisuli or his followers. 

With regard to Anglo-German coolness, 
the writer says that the German people are a 
prey to a new moral evil which he defines as 
Edwardophobia. They believe that the King 
is animated both by a diplomatic genius of 
the first order and a personal hatred toward 
Germany and the Kaiser. England, they 
say, is grouping the whole world against 
Germany to prevent the economic expansion 
so vital to her existence. As to the Kaiser, 
he is supremely irritated to hear on every 
side of the diplomatic faculties of Edward 
VII. He believes himself to be as strong as 
his illustrious uncle, whom he does not es- 
teem very highly, and he protests with per- 
severance and sometimes with vehemence 
against the phobia of those who discern the 
mysterious hand of the King in all the dis- 
agreeable things which happen to Germany. 
The idea of a Franco-German entente is 
cherished ty the Kaiser more and more as 
German relations with England grow cooler, 
but the German people do not consider the 
idea feasible. In the mind of its promoters 
such an entente is regarded as only the first 
step in the Continental reconciliation to the 
disadvantage of England. 
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ALLIANCES NO GUARANTEE OF PEACE. 


It is indispensable, if ungrateful, says the 
Ambassador in conclusion, to remark that 
the constitution of a solid group of the Great 
Powers, instead of guaranteeing peace, rather 
diminishes the chances of maintaining it. 
The object of British diplomacy. is stated to 
be to guarantee British supremacy against 
German enterprise, and whether they will or 
no, all the allies and cordial friends of Great 
Britain are the servants of the British, not 
in a work equally profitable to all, but for 
the gain of Great Britain alone. At any 
rate, this is the absolute conviction of the 
Germans. 


It is impossible to conceive that in London 
the fact is ignored that Germany will not wait 
for complete isolation before breaking through 
the chain which she believes perfidious Albion 
has astutely forged. And it must be admitted 
that if all the advantages of the British system 
of alliances are naturally for Great Britain, all 
the disadvantages, perils, and. risks of an ir- 
remediable catastrophe are for France. Should 
the general European conflagration break out it 
is certain that it will be reduced practically to 
a duel between France and Germany. The pro- 
gressive isolation of Germany is a veritable 
world-peril, and England is as much to blame 
for it as is the policy of the Kaiser, while France, 
in taking the part of one of the antagonists of 
the future, has helped largely to create a dis- 
quieting international situation from which she 
will be the first to suffer. But who dare say 
that France could have acted otherwise? 


THE LOW DEATH RATE AMONG THE JEWS. 


"THE hardships and persecutions endured 
by the Jews are constantly impressed 


upon us, but in spite of all these things the. 


records show that the death rate among 
them is lower than among European stocks, 
generally speaking, and since length of days 
is most fervently to be desired, the reason for 
this is a practical question of general interest. 

Dr. Siegfried Rosenfeld, who has made a 
study of the condition of the Jews in Vienna 
has published a series of papers on the sub- 
ject in the Archiv fiir Rassen und Gesell- 
schafts-Biologie (Berlin). 

Do the Jews owe their characteristically 
low death rate to a race peculiarity, or are 
they better able to resist disease? 

The writer does not think it is a result of 
any differences due to living in accordance 
with their religious creed, but believes that 
the matter of greatest importance is the ex- 
treme care the Jews take of their health, and 


calls especial attention to their care of the 
children. It is very unusual for babies to be 
given anything except their natural food, 
and as a result many children are saved that 
are weak at birth and would otherwise die. 
As a result of the close watch kept of chil- 
dren, and the immediate call of a physician, 
there are comparatively few deaths from 
diphtheria, while there is no difference 
in the number of deaths from scarlet fever, 
where it is of no great importance whether 
a physician is called a day earlier or later. 
The effect of good care upon the chances 
of life among children in their early years is 
very conclusively shown by a table giving the 
percentage of deaths during the first year of 
life of the legitimate and the natural chil- 
dren of Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish parentage. Among Roman Catholics 
and Protestants about 19 per cent. of the 
children die during their first year, and about 
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14 per cent. among the Jews, while with the 
unfortunate, neglected and uncared-for natu- 
ral children, about 35 per cent. die among 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants, less 
than double the number in the first instance, 
and among the Jews, about 33 per cent., or 
5 per cent. more than double the number in 
the first instance, although less than the num- 
ber among the other creeds. 

The characteristic precaution with regard 
to health is also shown in their abstinence 
from the use of alcohol. The results here 
are far-reaching, and are noticeable, not only 
in the comparatively few deaths occurring as 
a direct result of alcoholism, but also in the 
freedom cf tke Jews from such diseases as 
inflammation cf the lungs, etc., that may 
result indirectly from excesses of this kind, 
and still further in the results among the un- 
protected members of the community, who, 
to a corresponding degree, escape the effects 
of neglect, and the inherited tendencies to- 


THE LEGEND 


NDER the title of “ The Legend of 
Pius X.” E. Philippe begins, in the 
August issue of the Bibliotheque Universelle, 
a character study of Cardinal Sarto as Pope. 
To some people, he writes, the Pope is a 
saint, and to others a good country curé, lit- 
tle prepared for the functions of his present 
position. Five years have made little change 
in him. In appearance the Pope is almost 
the same as when he first appeared in the 
inner loggia of St. Peter’s for the benediction 
after his proclamation in the Sistine Chapel. 


HIS CHARACTERISTIC NOTE. 


Sarto’s valet de chambre relates that his 
master was in tear§ when he first put on the 
pontifical vestments. Tears were the first 
manifestation cf Pius X., and he continued 
to weep after the benediction. Nor will he 
allow a single occasion to weep in public to 
pass. Every time he has received in audience 
a band of French pilgrims he has had at a 
given moment tears in his vcice if not in his 
eyes. It is a characteristic ncte which dif- 
ferentiates him from his predecesscr. Leo 
XIIf. was the proud, triumphant Catholic 
Church. When he spoke of sorrow and resig- 
nation it was in a tone which denoted pres- 
ent consolation and certain victory. The 
eloquence of Pius X. is very different. With 
him Catholicism has suffered from the begin- 
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ward the deep-seated diseases that children of 
inebriates suffer from. 

Other data showing differences in the 
number of deaths from various causes among 
adults in the community where the observa- 
tions were extended through several years, 
bring out the fact that there were 252 sui- 
cides among the Roman Catholics, seven 
among the Protestants, and twenty-three 
among the Jews on account of domestic in- 
felicity ; from the morphine habit and nervous 
affections, fifty-three deaths among Roman 
Catholics, three among Protestants, and 
twelve among Jews. 

The writer finds that in his locality at 
least, the death rate among the Jews is 
noticeably lower than among peoples of other 
creeds. He does not attribute this to any 
inherent race characteristic, but to more care- 
ful living, and he believes that his observa- 
tions give ground for the hope that the lease 
of human life may be prolonged for all. 


OF PIUS X. 


ning, it has been reduced to despair, has un- 
dergone persecution, and finally has wept. 
The resignation of Leo XIII. was only in 
his words; he had the pride of spiritual 
power. Pius X. had the pride of humility 
and the despair of weakness from the mo- 
ment that he became Pope. He is sincere in 
his display of his feelings, but from the strug- 
gle of this sensitive character with daily 
events there has come into existence many 
contradictions, all the more conspicuous be- 
cause of the exaggerated humble, feetle, and 
modest part played by the sovereign pontiff. 

All sorts of stories are told of his simple 
habits. He was no sooner crowned than he 
indicated his hatred of pomp and ceremony. 
Nevertheless, the Pope has been constrained 
to modify somewhat the habits of Cardinal 
Sarto. It has been respectfully explained to 
him that the successor of Leo XIII. de- 
tracted from the prestige of the Papacy in 
not adhering to the magnificence and the 
pomp of sumptuous ceremonies, and gently 
he has been made to see that he must no 
longer resemble a country curé. And he has 
at last given way. ‘Two or three dignitaries 
in his entourage were suppressed, but the 
number of prelates and attendants of all 
kinds has been increased, and gradually the 
Pope is becoming accustomed to the digni- 
ties befitting his new mode of life. 
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AN ALL-MAHOMEDAN LEAGUE. 


HE Hindus of British India, cloaking 
their unrest in council under the im- 
pressive name of the “ Indian National Con- 
gress,’ have started a decidedly aggressive 
‘reform’ movement. “The Mahomedans, 
over 62,000,000 in number, have now estab- 
lished the “ All-India Moslem League,” pal- 
pably intended, as is the ‘“ Indian National 
Congress,” to courteously, yet firmly and per- 
sistently, force the issue of representative 
government, also to press the British Viceroy 
and Council for concessions in several other 
directions. 

Regarding this latest Mahomedan move, 
Edward FE. Lang, in the Contemporary 
Review, gives an interesting account of the 
organization and what it hopes to achieve. 
Both Hindus and Mahomedans, on the sur- 
face, are profuse, through their leaders, in 
protestations of loyalty to British rule, yet, 
reading between the lines, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the pacific attitude is merely 
preliminary to an intensely hostile one if the 
reform suggestions are thrown aside or other- 
wise ignored by British administrators. 

The plan and purpose of the “ All-India 
Moslem League” is thus stated: 


On December 30th last a Mahomedan con- 
ference, in session at Dacca, the capital of the 
newly-created province of Eastern Bengal, de- 
parting absolutely from its traditions, openly 
discussed the question of the protection of Ma- 
homedan interests from a political standpoint, 
and finally carried unanimously a motion for the 
formation of an “ All-India Moslem League,” to 
promote among the Mahomedans of India feel- 
ings of loyalty to the British Government, and 
to remove any misconceptions that may arise as 
to the intentions of government with regard to 
any of its measures; to protect and to advance 
the political rights and interests of the Mahome- 
dans of India, and respectfully to represent their 
needs and aspirations to government, and to pre- 
vent the rise among Mahomedans in India of any 
feelings of hostility toward other communities, 
without prejudice to the other objects of the 
league. A strong Provisional Committee was 
formed, with power to add to its number, and 
the joint secretaries appointed were the Nawabs 
Vicar-ul-mulk and Mohsin-ul-mulk, two of the 
most important members of the Mahomedan 
community in India and men of great intellectual 
capacity. The committee was charged to frame 
a constitution within a period of four months, 
and further to convene a meeting of Indian Ma- 
homedans at a suitable time and place to lay the 
constitution before such meeting for final ap- 
proval and adoption. 


The charming subtlety of the oriental 
character is well illustrated in the general 
wording and arrangement of the Moslem 


plan, as it was in that of the Hindus. That 
portion of one sentence which reads: “ to 
protect and advance the political rights and 
interests of the Mahomedans of India,” is 
full of significance, and is merely the oriental 
way of saying that there will be “ something 
doing” if they do not get what they want, 
or a substantial equivalent. 


The Rubicon has been crossed; the Mahome- 
dans of India have forsaken the shades of re- 
tirement for the political arena; henceforth a 
new factor in Indian politics has to be reckoned 
with. It has arisen at a grave crisis in the his- 
tory of those politics, and though to that crisis 
its inception is not due, without a doubt its 
growth has been quickened thereby. The agita- 
tion of the Bengalis against the partition of 
Bengal having been partly successful in the re- 
moval of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, a loyal servant 
of the empire, to whom the Mahomedans are 
deeply attached, it became clear to the leaders of 
the Mahomedan community that by agitation 
alone could the government be reached, and 
forthwith they took counsel as to the advisability 
of forsaking the tenets inculcated by Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, the key-note of which was quies- 
cence so far as politics were concerned. Meet- 
ings were held in various parts of India; one of 
the most important took place in Lucknow in 
September last, and thereat it was decided, fi- 
nally, that a Mahomedan deputation should be 
sent to Lord Minto, at Simla, to lay before him 
the grievances of the Mahomedan community in 
India, and to urge redress at the hands of gov- 
ernment. 


The Viceroy gave the deputation a 
courteous reception. The delegates were 
assured that “ Mahomedan wrongs would 
be righted,” but 


fearing lest with a liberal Ministry the hands 
of the government of India might not be as free 


_as could be desired, further consultations were 


held, and early in December the Nawab of Dacca 
issued a circular to the principal Mahomedans 
of India detailing a scheme for the formation of 
a “Moslem All-India Confederacy,” the chief 
objects of which were to be “to support, when- 
ever possible, all measures emanating from the 
government and to protect the cause and advance 
the interest of our co-religionists throughout 
the country, to controvert the growing influence 
of the so-called Indian National Congress, which 
has a tendency to misinterpret and subvert British 
rule in India, or which may lead to that de- 
plorable situation, and to enable our young men 
of education, who for want of such an associa- 
tion have joined the Congress camp, to find 
scope, according to their fitness and ability for 
public life.” 


The Nawab, in his circular, gives “ our 
Hindu Brethren” several “digs” tending 
to show that there is a lack of sympathy 
between the two organizations. This will, 
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however, add vim to the general movement, 
which is big with possibilities, pacific or hos- 
tile, according to the manner in which it is 
handled by the British home authorities and 
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their civil and military servants actually on 
the spot and able to soothe or irritate, as 
they see fit, the leaders of the two rival and 
yet “ friendly ” politico-religious factions. 





THE FARM THE 
“* - GRICULTURE the Basis of Edu- 


cation” is the title of a very sug- 
gestive paper in the Monist by Mr. O. F. 
Cook, who boldly challenges current opinions 
of training the next generation. Mr. Cook 
begins by saying that “ interest is intellectual 
appetite.” It is the index of the mind’s 
readiness for the assimilation of knowledge. 
Formal instruction does not arouse interest, 
but can speedily deaden and destroy it. It 
results in a scholastic dyspepsia. “It is as 
though horse-breeders were to follow the 
methods of the hog-raisers, or as though the 
system of producing fat-livered geese were 
applied to game-cocks or to carrier-pigeons.” 
Education means greater power of action, 
not mere plethora of erudition. 


THE PRIMAL CONTACTS. 


He then lays dewn his main thesis: 

More fundamental than all questions of sub- 
ject-matter and methods of formal education are 
the two primal contacts of the child, with Nature 
and with parents. To weaken these contacts is 
to impair the conditions of normal development, 
the basis on which all more specialized forms of 
training must rest. 

The actual labor of farming may not have an 
educational superiority over many other voca- 
tions, except for the greater variety and the 
more numerous contacts with nature. 


CITIES NO PLACE FOR CHILDREN. 


Education fails to remedy the deteriora- 
tion that takes place in cities, which often 
overlook this main fact. Parents who move 
from country to town to give their children 
greater educational advantages often leave 
behind much more truly educational condi- 
tions than any they find in the city. ‘ Chil- 
dren are obviously out of place in cities ”: 


The mental conditions of agriculture are just 
as essential to the normal development of the 
human mind as air, food and exercise for the 
development of the body. Nature is highly com- 
plex, and also exceedingly fine-grained; it is 
only in contact with this multiplicity of fine- 
grained facts of Nature that fine-grained percep- 
tions are developed by the child. 


OUT OF TOUCH WITH REALITY. 


Degeneration is an inevitable effect of 
shutting children away from Nature and 


TRUE SCHOOL. 


trom their parents during the years when the 
senses are susceptible of their most rapid 
and permanent progress. Attempts to graft 
agriculture into scholastic courses of study 
have rarely been successful, for formal learn- 
ing leads away from Nature rather than 
toward it. Complete mastery of a foreign 
language is seldom possible if the undertak- 
ing be deferred to maturity. The mutifar- 
ious agriculture contacts with Nature are 
similar; unless supplied in childhood and 
youth they seem to find no adequate entrance 
or function in the mind: 


The mind of childhood, rather than that of 
later youth or manhood, is adapted to absorb 
the vast number and complexity of details with 
which all nature contacts abound. Not to have 
these contacts at the right time of life is to be 
always out of joint with the terrestrial environ- 
ment,—to remain a transient boarder and never 
completely qualify as a true inhabitant of the 
earth. 


VALUE OF PARENTS AND GRANDPARENTS. 


Having dealt with the need of contacts 
with Nature, Mr. Cook proceeds to urge the 
need of contact with previous generations. 
He says: 


It is not enough that normal babies be born, 
and that children have pure air, wholesome fcod 
and adequate exercise, so that their bodies attain 
normal physical development. Even when these 
material conditions are supplied they carry the 
young only to the status of savages, unless ef- 
fective contacts with the older members of the 
community are maintained. 

The human species differs from all others in 
that the parental instincts are not temporary, 
but continue to strengthen with age. It is often 
not the parents themselves, but the grandparents, 
who supply the wildest experience and the most 
sympathetic relations, especially with the young- 
er children. 

It is only in agricultural communities that 
these necessary contacts with Nature and _ be- 
tween the successive generations are well as- 
sured; just as it is only in agricultural societies 
that civilizations are developed and maintained. 


THE NEED OF SOLITUDE. 


A further argument is advanced. ‘“ Great 
men of all the ages have commended solitude 
as one of the most important of educational 
factors.” But “ solitude cannot be provided 
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on the factory system, and educators have 
ceased to consider it, despite all the opinions 
of saints and sages.”” ‘The school has become 
an agent of social disorganization, weakening 
the contacts between successive generations. 
The boy spends his time with his undeveloped 
contemporaries, instead of with his experi- 
enced elders. Mr. Cook reiterates and con- 
cludes: 
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Education is not, primarily, a matter of 
schools and systems of formal instruction, but of 
maintaining the contacts with Nature and with 
the preceding generations. Institutions which 
weaken these contacts are not truly educational, 
but have the contrary effect of arresting the de- 
velopment, both of the individual and of the 
race. 


Wordsworth has evidently not preached 
in vain. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF TELEPHONES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


U NDER the act of 1899°six municipalities 

in Great Britain established and op- 
erated their own telephones, and in June of 
the present year only two were still com- 
mitted to the venture. These were Ports- 
mouth and Hull. Glasgow and Brighton 
gave up in 1906, Tunbridge Wells in 1902, 
and Swansea in the spring of 1907. This 
collapse is due to peculiar conditions under 
which the operation of telephones in Great 
Britain was attempted, and is not considered 
a reflection on the merits of municipal 
ownership. 

In 1899 the telephone situation had 
reached a crisis, the National Telephone 
Company enjoying a practical monopoly 
and controlling all the local exchanges. The 
long-distance lines had been purchased by 
the government in 1896, and the licenses 
under which the National operated were to 
expire in 1911. Should the government fail 
to purchase its lines in 1911, or refuse to ex- 
tend its licenses, the plant of the company 
would be useless. The extension being prac- 
tically out of the question, public opinion 
asserted that competition was the only 
method to bring the monopoly to terms, and 
to prevent it from asking an exorbitant price 
should the government elect to purchase on 
the expiration of its tenure. 

This precipitated the question whether the 
local exchange business should be municipal 
or national, and the government tentatively 
authorized municipal competition. To 
strengthen its attack the postal authorities 
were empowered to join the municipal 
forces. The contest started on a fair basis. 
Municipalities were authorized to take out 
licenses for not more than twenty-five years; 
but if the term extended beyond 1911, the 
company was privileged to secure a corre- 
sponding extension in the same territory. 


On the expiration of the licenses the plants 
of the company and the municipalities, con- 
formable to a certain standard of efficiency 
prescribed by the Postmaster-General, would 
be purchased by him at a fair market value, 
exclusive of payment for good will. 

Only the municipalities named accepted 
the gauge of battle and, short-lived though 
they were, they rendered excellent service. 
High rates were reduced and the telephone 
greatly popularized. With the exception of 
Glasgow, upon surrender the finances of the 
other municipal systems were technically 
sound. The National Telephone Company 
had a great advantage in discriminations in 
rates in non-competitive territory, and from 
its surplus gains therein it was easily able 
to defray the cost of the competition in the 
six competitive centers. “That more munici-. 
palities did not enter the lists was a sore 
drawback to those that did and a great ad- 
vantage to the company. Moreover, the 
local authorities found it difficult to organ- 
ize a well-knit system, because a particular 
area often included several separate munici- 
palities. Again, they were loath to give the 
company statutory rights in their streets as 
they were required to do to secure an ex- 
tended license to operate; and if they took 
out one expiring in 1911 they had to recoup 
their capital by that year. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 


The government’s action in securing co- 
operation from the postal authorities was a 
very discouraging factor. ‘The Postmaster- 
General opened a central exchange in 1902, 
and immediately co-operated with the enemy 
instead of competing. An agreement was 
made whereby identical rates and intercom- 
munication were provided for between the 
company and the postal system, and, most 
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important of all, the purchase of the com- 
pany’s plant in 1911. This was a reversal 
of the original attitude and a most effective 
prohibition for the advocates of real compe- 
tition. In 1904, the government, convinced 
that reliance could not be placed in munic- 
ipal competition alone to compel the com- 
pany to render efficient service, extended the 
terms of the London agreement of 1901 to 
the company’s telephone systems throughout 
the kingdom, and decided to grant no more 
municipal licenses. 

“This announcement,” says Mr. A. N. 
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Holcombe, in the Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics for August, “ terminated, so far as 
the government was concerned, the policy 
of municipal competition. It showed that 
the ultimate solution of the telephone prob- 
lem was to be national monopoly of the local 
exchange business. The agreement with 
the company, which was concluded in 1905, 
was the consummation of the purpose of the 
act of 1899. But it effectually killed the 
prospects of the then existing municipal un- 
dertakings. Their sale became only a ques- 
tion of time.” 


YOUTHFUL 
AVAILABLE statistics in criminology as- 


sure us of two startling facts: more 
than half of those convicted of crime are 
ignorant of any kind of trade, and one-third 
of the total ranges in age from eighteen to 
twenty-five years. ‘shis alarming propor- 
tion of youthful criminals and high ratio of 
criminality among those unskilled in any 
trade or profession are circumstances with 
which the reading public is not generally 
familiar. Few, comparatively speaking, of 
the younger felons are illiterate, and many 
are possessed of no small degree of intelli- 
gence. ‘They are, in the main, young men 
who have never applied themselves to work 
of any useful, honest character. 

“Tt wasn’t drink that caused my down- 
tall,” said one; “not cigarettes, nor bad 
companions, either. It was just idleness. 
Idleness led me first to cigarettes, then to 
drink, then to bad companions,—then to the 
gallows. And I blame my folks. If they 
had made me remain at work, work would 
have kept me too busy to have planned rob- 
bery and murder.” 

This is the story that fits them all, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas Speed Mosby, State 
pardon clerk of Missouri, in Success for 
September. With cigarettes blunting the 
moral sense, coupled with idleness and riot- 
ous excesses, ruin is inevitably their portion. 
The story of the gray-haired father pleading 
for clemency for his wayward son never fails 
to embody there vices. But it is never 
wholly true. The real cause of the youth’s 
fall is that he had never learned to work. 
His heart was not enlisted with his hand 
and brain, even though he “ had a job.” His 
soul was not in his effort and he knew not 
the joy of well-directed labor. 


CRIMINALS. 


Such a boy is a shirker, who looks upon 
work as “slavery,” on his employer as a 
“boss,” and dissipation as a “ relief.” Gam- 
bling, playing the races, forgery, embezzle- 
ment,—anything, in fact, that promises him 
a living without drudgery,—break down his 
scruples, and the penitentiary soon opens to 
engulf him. The tendency of the youthful 
idler is ever downward. 


IDLENESS THE GERM OF CRIMINALITY. 


In most of these cases of youthful deprav- 
ity, the joy, beauty, utility, and glory of 
honest work, and the disgrace of indolence 
have never been impressed upon the offend- 
ers by home teaching. The boy who is 
brought up to look upon work as a blessing, 
and to think more of what he owes the world 
than of what the world owes him, will never 
find place in a felon’s cell. “Teach the 
child to love his work,” says the writer, “‘ and 
he will understand it. Once he understands 
that meaning in its fullness and grandeur, 
once he realizes the sweetness and glory of a 
well-loved task, the boy is safe; you need 
feel no concern as to his future; you have 
saved the boy from crime.” 

Idleness is the germ of criminality. It is 
the devil’s workshop. Close it and you will 
close the prison doors to the great majority 
of young men who are daily donning prison 
stripes. Indolence, procrastination, shirking, 
half-work, are the stepping-stones to theft, 
which, beginning with an employer’s time, 
lead to the purloining of things of more tan- 
gible value. The boy who is taught to rec- 
ognize his obligation to the world of service 
for service, to give the best that is in him, 
and to give it first, has learned the meaning 
of “work,” and is bound to attain success. 
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MR. H. G. WELLS ON SOCIALISM. 


R. H. G. WELLS, having found salva- 
tion in the recognition of good will 
as the permanent and dominant factor in 
human affairs, is prophesying, wherever op- 
portunity presents, on the manifestation of 
this good will in terms of socialism. In the 
Grand Magazine he is expounding socialism 
in instalments of his forthcoming book en- 
titled ““ New Worlds for Old.” 
out in the September number how that in 
land and housing, railways, food, drink, and 
coal, there is a separate strong case for the 
substitution of collective control for the pri- 
vate ownership methods of the present time. 
He insists that private ownership is only a 
phase in human development necessary and 
serviceable in its time, but not final. He 
maintains: 

The idea of private ownership of things and 
the rights of owners is enormously and mis- 
chievously exaggerated in the contemporary 
world. 

The conception of private property has been 
extended to land, to material, to the values and 
resources accumulated by past generations, toa 
vast variety of things that are properly the in- 
heritance of the whole race. 

As a result of this, there is an enormous ob- 


struction and waste of human energy and an en- 
tire loss of opportunity and freedom for the 


He points’ 


mass of mankind; progress is retarded, there is 
a vast amount of avoidable wretchedness, cruelty 
and injustice. 

The Socialist holds that the community as a 
whole should be inalienably the owner and ad- 
ministrator of the land, of all raw materials, of 
all values and resources accumulated from the 
past, and that all private property must be of a 
terminable nature, reverting to the community 
and subject to the general welfare. 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE vs. THE SPIRIT OF 
GAIN. 


He then goes on to preach that the spirit 
of gain must give way to the spirit of service. 
He launches the striking statement that all 
the good work in the world is done by non- 
profit-seeking persons, by salaried or quasi- 
salaried persons who prefer a small measure 
of security to the perpetual search for gain. 
The great element for success is the good 
will of the worker. All the beauty of life 
is chilled and crippled by the predominance 
of the spirit of gain. Socialism would abol- 
ish the chaotic scramble of employers among 
sweated employees, and would rely on that 
social spirit which shows itself already in 
certain professions in traditions of honor and 
self-abnegation which are more powerful 
than written laws. 





CHAOS IN 
VERITABLE chaos reigns in Russian 


schools to-day. For at least two years 
past, says Mr. Victor E. Marsden, writing 
in the Practical Teacher (London), no work 
has been done in the schools of Russia, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the rural common schools. 
From the universities and other higher 
schools of equivalent rank, down to the 
secondary schools of all characters, teaching 
has been impossible and learning entirely lost 
sight of. Instead of pursuing the regular 
course of university studies, ninety-nine out 
of every hundred students have been engaged 
in filling their brains with theories of gov- 
ernment. All the political “‘ demonstra- 
tions,” “‘ manifestations,” etc., of the past 
few years,—except those of the Black Gang, 
—have been engineered by students. ‘They 
have wrested from the government a nomi- 
nal autonomy for the universities. But in- 
stead of utilizing the new privilege to the 
full, they have been absorbed in political agi- 
tation, and there will be a deficiency of men 


RUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 


qualified to fill university chairs for years to 
come. 


SCHOOLBOY BEHAVIOR A LA MODE. 


The secondary schools are in no better 
case. Little fellows of eight decline to rise 
in the morning, declaring, “ We san’t get 
up; we’s on strike,” in the lisp of child- 
hood: 


Playing truant, “strikes,” mutinous outbreaks 
with smashing of windows and furniture, occa- 
sional attacks on hated masters with knife or re- 
volver, more or less alarming “bomb” explo- 
sions on the premises, and so forth, are the ordi- 
nary everyday events of secondary schools 
throughout Russia. ‘ Demonstrations” in the 
streets, processions which would only be ridicu- 
lous if the police would leave them alone, but 
are turned into political events when Cossacks, 
mounted police, gendarmes, with whips, sabres, 
revolvers, are ordered to disperse these “ dan- 
gerous revolutionaries,”’—these. as may _ be 
imagined, occupy the minds of boys,—ay, and of 
girls, too.—for weeks before they take place, and 
for months afterwards, to the utter exclusion of 
mere work. 
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SCHOOLBOY IDEALS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


The Russian schoolboy, as Mr. Marsden 
describes him, is not a very pleasing specta- 
cle. He says: 

The fifteen-year-old schoolboy nowadays in 
Russia reads his newspaper, plays at politics in 
the Duma, assumes the name of his favorite 
speaker, adorns his classrooms with portraits of 
members of the Duma who are anathema to au- 
thority, and, for the most part, are now in gaol. 
If a too zealous master, ignoring the general 
situation, presumes to inflict a well-deserved 
punishment on these budding senators, it is ten 
to one he has to listen to a harangue upon the 
inalienable rights of “man” (there are no 
“boys,” of course, nowadays!), with apt and 
sometimes really clever appropriations from such 


THE FRICTION MATCH 
THE making of artificial fire is as old as 


human history. From the earliest days 
almost to the present three methods have 
been used for its production: 1. By the 
rubbing of wood upon wood. 2. By the 
production of sparks in striking stone upon 
stone, or steel upon stone. 3. By the burn- 
ing-glass or mirror. Among civilized people 
of the Middle Ages the flint and steel were 
the chief means employed in producing fire. 
Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a wooden box was used with two compart- 
ments, the smaller of which held the flint 
and steel, the other dried shavings, which 
were considered better than punk because 
they could be more easily blown into a flame. 
Later metal boxes were used and the shav- 
ings were replaced by tinder and a thread 
covered with sulphur. The part of the box 
for the latter had a separate cover to prevent 
the going out of the fire. When the spark 
was produced by the striking of the steel 
upon the edge of the flint it ignited the sul- 
phur-covered thread, which then could be re- 
moved and carried wherever required. ‘The 
steels, in course of time, became quite orna- 
mental, artistic, and costly. The original 
plain piece of steel was artistically chiseled, 
sometimes inlaid with gold, and not seldom 
fitted with a handsome handle of bronze, 
gold, ivory, or other precious material. The 
flint also, which so long had discharged its 
office, was no longer considered important 
enough, and was made to give place to agate. 
The bags, too, in which the flint and steel 
were carried, became articles of ornament 
and luxury. The high esteem in which the 


authors as Marx, Bebel, Lassalle, Nordau, Niet- 
zsche, and others of native growth from seed 
sown by. names like these. Even religion has 
gone by the board; and that is perhaps the 
worst sign of all. Fifteen- -year-old boys reading 
Renan in class when they should be mastering 
the lives of Russian saints is a common and a 
very ,unpromising feature of the secondary 
school to-day. Pornography in the shape of 
cheap but well-executed weekly papers, contain- 
ing the cream of the subject from other lands, 
with copious and unmistakably attractive illus- 
trations, serves to distract some minds from pol- 
itics. 


The only hope of saving the students, Mr. 
Marsden adds, is by giving effect to the 
Czar’s promises of reform and so pacifying 
their parents. 


AND ITS PRECURSORS. 


flint and steel were held is proved by the fact 
that they were considered worthy to serve 
as the symbols of an order of nobility. We 
summarize from a recent article in Vragen 
van den Dag: 


The insignia of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, founded in 1429, consisted of a golden 
ram-skin suspended from an enameled flint emit- 
ting sparks or flames. Above this is a steel of 
unique form, while the chain consists of a suc- 
cession of steels and flame-emitting flints. In 
England the so-called wheel tinder-box became 
very popular in the eighteenth century. This con- 
sisted of a box containing a cylinder to which a 
cog-wheel was attached. By pulling a string the 
two were rapidly revolved, the cogs striking the 
sharp edge of a flint. Under this lay the punk, 
which was ignited by the sparks. This worked 
both quickly and effectively. About 1750 a cer- 
tain Raymond at Paris introduced an ingenious 
apparatus consisting of an alarm and fire-pro- 
ducer. When the alarm was wound up a spring 
was set, which was released when the alarm ran 
down, a spark was struck from the flint, which 
ignited a match of sulphured thread, and this, in 
turn, lighted a candle. This gained great vogue 
among the aristocracy. About that time also at- 
tempts were made to obtain fire by the electric 
spark. After many failures, Fiirstenberg, of 
Basel, succeeded, in 1770, in producing a prac- 
tical apparatus based upon this principle. This 
consisted of a bottle in which, by means of zinc 
and sulphuric acid, hydrogen was formed which 
was made to pass through a tin tube and was 
ignited by the spark of an electrophone. The 
thing did not prove of practical utility and was 
soon put aside. Professor Dobereiner, of Jena, 
was somewhat more successful with a lamp in- 
vented by him in 1823, and which bore his name. 

Experience had shown that platinum begins to 
glow in a bath or stream of hydrogen, so that 
when air is introduced the hydrogen takes flame. 
Now, by attaching a platinum-sponge in such a 
way to a hydrogen apparatus so that the gas 
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coming through a fine aperture touched this 
sponge, he obtained a very practical lighting- 
apparatus. This became very popular among the 
wealthy classes, and as the whole was excellently 
adapted to ornamentaticn, this also speedily be- 
came an article of artistic luxury. After this 
numerous inventors also tried to render the finely 
scparated platinum serviceable for lighting pur- 
poses, but their various appliances have had’ only 
an ephemeral existence. About this same period 
we find the fire-lighters assume a form in which 
the fire-producing material is divided into small 
quantities cf these affixed to small sticks, when 
the ignition is brought about by contact with 
inflammable matter. The first combination of 
this form was the tunk, stip or fix-match, 
These consisted of wooden sticks, about two and 
one-half inches long, covered at the ends with a 
mixture of chlorate of potash and sulphur or 
other inflammable material, and colored with red 
lead. When these were plunged into strong 
sulphuric acid and instantly withdrawn a strong 
flame was produced. A hundred of these sold at 
48 cents. At first the bits of wood were cut by 
hand, usually by invalids, for which laborious 
and exacting employment they received 7 1-5 
cents per I00. 


The first machine for the making of 
matches was invented by a pattern-maker at 
the physical laboratory in Vienna, Heinrich 
Weilhofer. This would cut 500 pieces three 
and one-half inches long in ten minutes. 


A great objection to the use of these fire- 
sticks was found in the highly concentrated sul- 
phuric acid required, and which led to many ac- 
cidents. To lessen this danger asbestos was 
mixed with the acid so as to prevent its sputter- 
ing. 

In 1830, Jones, of London, put upon the mar- 
ket his so-called Promethean matches, the manu- 
facture of which was based upon the same prin- 
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ciples as the above, with this difference: that in- 
stead of wood, sticks of tightly rolled paper were 
used. At the end of each was a minute glass 
tube containing a drop of sulphuric acid. By 
the breaking of this the mass was ignited. 


A marked improvement in the technic of 
ignition was made when it was found that 
the acid could be dispensed with. Simul- 
taneously Merkel at Vienna and Congreve 
and Jones at London introduced a match 
which differed little in make from the first 
manufactured, but which was ignited, not 
by acid, but by friction upon sandpaper. In 
the trade these were called Lucifers or Luci- 
fer matches. These, however, caused so 
much damage by self-ignition that their man- 
ufacture and sale were prohibited. 

A new period in the match-industry was 
opened by the use of phosphorus. The honor 
of this belongs to Frederick Kammerer, who, 
while in a prison, succeeded in preparing 
phosphorus for this purpose. On his release, 
however, some schemers cheated him out of 
his invention and left him to die, a broken- 
hearted man, in an asylum. 

The greatest lessening of danger in the 
use of matches became possible, however, 
only in 1845, when Von Schrétter discovered 
the red or amorphous phosphorus, ‘To this 
discovery both the match-industry and fire- 
employing races are under great obligation, 
since by this it became possible to make 
of the friction-match a quite harmless as 
ig as wholly indispensable article of daily 
ife. 


KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS, JUDGE. © 


SELDOM has a federal judge achieved at- 


a single bound an international fame. 
This has been the unusual distinction of 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, whose 
sentence of the Standard Oil Company to 
pay a fine of $29,240,000 made him known 
wherever great financial “ interests” are en- 
trenched. 

Judge Landis took his seat on the federal 
bench at Chicago at the age of thirty-nine. 
He is now forty-one. A native of Butler 
County, Ohio, his youth was mainly passed 
in Indiana. Beginning as a court reporter, 
he studied law and in course of time was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Illinois, but after two 
years of practice in Chicago he went to 
Washington as private secretary to Judge 
Gresham, Cleveland’s Secretary of State. 


Taking up the story at this point, John T. 
McCutcheon says’ in Appleton’s Magazine 
for October: 


When Judge Gresham died, in 1895, Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis returned to Chicago, hung 
up his shingle again, and began to practice law. 
He became a corporation attorney and repre- 
sented the Grand Trunk, the Calumet Electric, 
and other corporations. It was a good school 
in which to prepare for his future efficiency as 
a judge. He learned just how and where cor- 
poration attorneys hand gold bricks to the 
court, and found that full many a little “ joker” 
lurks under a bewildering maze of legal ver- 
biage. 

In 1904 he entered actively into the campaign 
in support of Frank O. Lowden for Governor. 
and won himself a strong line of political 
friendships. A year later Senator Hopkins and 
Congressman Lorimer, the leaders of the fed- 
eral crowd, urged upon President Roosevelt 
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his appointment as fed- 
eral judge. Corporations 
smiled pleasantly at the 
thought of a corporation 
lawyer being on the 
bench. They smile no 
more. 

Taft was twenty-nine 
years old when Governor 
Foraker appointed him a 
judge of the Supreme 
Court of Cincinnati; 
Landis was thirty-nine 
when President Roose- 
velt appointed him to the 
federal bench. 

Since Judge Landis has 
been on the bench in Chi- 
cago he has handed 
down more . decisions 
which have won public 
approval and_ brought 
down corporation wrath 




















than any other Chicago 


judge. 
judge “I~ 18 THE JUDGMENT AND SENTENCE OF THE COURT.” 


“It is the duty of the 
court to carry out the , : : 7 
will of the people as expressed in their laws. 


Physically, says Mr. McCutcheon, Judge 
Landis looks like a man who might be ex- 
pected to follow his honest convictions, re- 
gardless of consequences. 


He is a bunch of steel wires, charged with 
electricity. He is thin, but with the thinness 
that suggests strength, wiry, with the sugges- 
tion of dynamic force and energy. His face is 
lean and strikingly individual, strongly stamped 
with rugged virility and marked with the lines 
of habitual study. When he smiles, his face 
lights up with alert kindliness that expresses 
the presence of a whimsical humor. His move- 
ments are quick, decisive, and betray vigor- 


ous mental forces extending to his finger tips. 
A heavy tangle of gray hair hangs carelessly 


down over his high, clean cut brow almost to - 


the black eyes that stab front the pale back- 
ground of his face. It is the face of a strong 
man,—such a face as one associates with thore 
sturdy pioneers of the Middle _West whose 
faces were hewed out in gaunt lines by the 
healthy, rugged life they led. Perhaps it might 
be said broadly that he is a representative of 
a type rather peculiar to the Middle West. A 
composite picture of a thin editor, a thin law- 
yer, a thin humorist, and a thin farmer might 
produce features of his sort. It is an interest- 
ing face that at once seizes the attention and 
nothing less than a white dress suit could de- 
tract from it. 


SINNING BY SYNDICATE. ; 


HILE it is noteworthy that the strife 
between employer and employee was 
never so bitter as it has become since cor- 
porations came to be the general employers, 
and that the tension between the railroads 
and the people has grown with the merging 
of. lines locally owned by huge systems con- 
trolled by remote investors in the East, or in 
Europe, it must also be noted that this im- 
personal control of industry and business has 
not proved to be an unmixed blessing. While 
religious animosities, race antipathies, political 
or personal feuds, are not factors under an 
impersonal corporate employer, it is not with- 
out bearing on our moral situation. 
Corporate misconduct and its effects are 
ably presented in the October Atlantic 
Monthly by Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, 


of the University of Wisconsin. Speaking of 
the evils of stock-watering and “ capitalizing 
and marketing the last turn of the corpora- 
tion screw,”’—which may convert a “ hold- 
ing” preacher into a labor oppressor,—he 
says: “ These developments tend to bring to 
the headship of certain big business,—espe- 
cially public-service enterprises,—men akin 
to the steward on a feudal estate or the agent 
of an Irish landlord. With growing re- 
moteness and anonymity of ownership, the 
railroad, gas, or traction manager who aims 
to develop his properties, to prosper through 
the prosperity of the community instead of at 
its expense, to respect local sentiment, the 
rights of others, and the law of the land, is 
dropped. Quietly, but relentlessly, the pop- 
ular man of local antecedents and attach- 
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ments, who calls his men ‘ Bill’ or ‘ Jim, 
is discarded for the imported man with 
‘nerve, who ‘does things,’ who ‘ gets re- 
sults, —no matter how. The owners féte 
and cheer the ‘efficient’ railroad president 
who has increased the net earnings ‘ 520 per 
cent. in eight years,’ heedless that he lets the 
trestles rot till cars full of sleeping passen- 
gers drop through them, overworks his men 
till people are hurled to destruction in daily 
smash-ups, and denies sidings for the swelling 
trafic till his trainmen pay death a heavier 
toll than soldiers in the field.” 

Save in respect to their avarice, the man- 
ager is not representative of the stockholders, 
who know next to nothing of such horrors. 
They are not as a rule law-despising or un- 
patriotic. But the labor element does not see 
this, and assumes that the owners and mana- 
gers are all alike——which may tend to an 
irrepressible conflict between a lawless, anti- 
social capitalist class and the masses. Aggres- 
sive corporation men produce these results. 
The corporation is becoming a machine, with 
Mammon for its master. It can only be 
restrained by public opinion and by statute. 

“In the will of these men (the corporate 
directors) lies the fountain-head of righteous- 
ness or iniquity in the policies of the corpora- 
tion. Here is the moral laboratory where 
the lust of an additional quarter of a per 
cent. of dividend, on the part of men already 
comfortable in goods, is mysteriously trans- 
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muted into deeds of wrong and lawlessness 
by remote, obscure employees in terror of 
losing their livelihood.” Only by fixing on 
directors responsibility for corporate sinning 
can the anonymity of the corporation be 
reached. Until prison doors yawn for con- 
victed officers of lawless corporations, noth- 
ing hopeful may be expected. Public opinion 
must strike right for the top. Directors 
should be individually accountable for every 
case of misconduct of which the company re- 
ceives the benefit, for every preventable abuse 
that regularly goes on in the course of the 
business. 


Let it be understood that a man’s reputation 
may be blasted by scandal within his corpora- 
tion, and we shall not see men directors on a 
score or two of boards. In New York City one 
man is found to be director of forty-five rail- 
roads, another of forty-two, others of thirty- 
seven, thirty-five, twenty-eight, twenty-two roads. 
Fifteen men are in sixteen or more railroads, 
thirty-feur are directors of from ten to fifteen 
roads. Forty-eight are directors of seven roads 
or more. Those on the boards of frcm two to 
six roads are almost innumerable. Seventy-six 
men holding among them about sixteen hundred 
directorships are said on high authority to con- 
trol fully 100 of the greatest railroads, indus- 
trial, and banking corporations, with a capital 
equal to one-fifth of the national wealth! Now, 
stricter accountability would greatly enlarge this 
directing personnel and perhaps rid it of some 
of that plutocratic arrogance which is insep- 
arable from filling boards of directors with Wall 
Street bankers and speculators and a few men 
of enormous wealth. 

Make it vain for a director to plead that he 
opposed the wrong sanctioned by the majority 
of his colleagues.. If he will keep his skirts 
clear, let him resign the moment he is not ready 
to stand for every policy of his board. In the 
board of directors, as in the cabinet of parlia- 
mentary countries, the principle of joint re 
sponsibility should hold. It ought to be as in- 
evitable for the entire board of directors of a 


‘railroad company caught systematically stealing 


mineral lands or oppressing coal operators 
along its line, to resign, as now it is a matter 
of course for college trustees to resign when 
they have been caught unloading bad securities 
on to the college funds. 


Admitting that corporations are necessary 
and entitled to reap the benefits they have 
sown, he sagely concludes: 


But why let them declare dividends not only 
on their capital, but also on their’ power to 
starve out labor, to wear out litigants, to beat 
down small competitors, to master the market. 
to evade taxes, to get the free use of public 
property? Nothing but the curb of organized 
society can confine them to their own grist and 
keep ‘them from grinding into dividends the 
stamina of children, the health of women, the 
lives of men, the purity of the ballot, the honor 
of public servants, and the supremacy of the laws. 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSION ON THE FALL OF GOLD. 


E XTRAORDINARY conditions now 

prevalent in our business world: 
violently declining security prices, time dis- 
count rates at record figures, political at- 
tacks against every form of business activity, 
destroying confidence, continued advances in 
commodity prices, increases in cost of living, 
and a growing spirit of impatience and radi- 
calism,—all are characteristics of an era of 
great inflation. 

When the conditions of commence are 
disturbed, especially by a change in the pur- 
chasing power of our standard of value, most 
vicious results follow. The calculations of 
business men are upset and industries become 
over-extended. ‘This results in over-produc- 
tion, because the purchasing power has been 
reduced, and in an under-calculation of cost 
because wages advance. Readjustment of 
prices, forces readjustment of wages and 
leads to a general business disturbance. Be- 
lieving that these conditions are existent in 
the United States to-day and will be mani- 
fested more fully later, and are attributable 
to an over-production of gold, Prof. J. Pease 
Norton, of Yale University, in Moody's 
Magazine for September, presents an inter- 
esting argument for a Congressional gold 
commission to investigate the economic con- 
ditions governing the production, cost, and 
probable output of gold for the next decade, 
the supplies of money and adequate currency, 
and the course of wholesale and retail prices, 
with a view to the enactment of remedial 
legislation. 

Quoting two authorities on questions of 
finance,—one, to the effect that in 1885 the 
production of gold was only $115,000,000, 
and that the world’s entire monetary stock 
in 1905 was only $5,700,000,000, with a 

_ Possibility of obtaining from the mines in the 
next fourteen years an output equal to the 
latter figures; and the other, that a rapidly 
increasing output and supply of gold gives an 
artificial and temporary stimulus to industry, 
which has the appearance of genuine pros- 
perity, leading to a decline in prices when 
gold is not forthcoming,—Professor Norton 
claims that a disturbance in values, as inti- 
mated by these authorities, is now being felt, 
although its far-reaching effects have not yet 
been generally appreciated. _ 

This calls for gravity and circumspection 
to avoid the greatest commercial and indus- 
trial crisis in our history. Our financial 
markets are chaotic, and bonds and land 


mortgages are declining. The real-estate 
boom in New York and vicinity has collapsed 
and will spread throughout the country. In 
the resulting contraction millions of dollars 
will be lost. Underwriting syndicates, hold- 
ings hundreds of millions of dollars of bonds, 
are confronted with vastly different condi- 
tions to-day from those of a few years ago, 
when they were formed. Bonds could then 
be sold to the banks and insurance com- 
panies. Now it is doubtful if the bonds can 
be sold without reorganization of the cor- 
porations before selling. 

This is due to the fact that the legal con- 
ditions have changed in two years. “ Often,” 
says he, “ 40 per cent. of the value has dis- 
appeared because the Government frowns 
upon corrupt corporation practice. ‘The 
alliance between railroads and_ industrial 
concerns in the old days made many of the 
industrial railroads extremely prosperous. 
The firm course taken by the Government 
destroys the value for all time. Consequent- 
ly a large value which was then reckoned 
upon has been eliminated.” 

The depreciation of gold makes bond in- 
vestment hazardous, if not disastrous. A 
$1000 par bond for five years at 4 per cent., 
purchased five years ago, in purchasing 
power is only worth to-day about $600 on 
account of the rise in prices. “This condition 
is likely to prevail for several years. A 
New York Central bond, purchased for 
I11 a few years ago, is now worth only go 
in the market, a-loss in dollars of nearly 25 
per cent. In addition, $90 will only pur- 
chase now what $55 would have bought at 
the time of this investment, and this is a fair 
illustration of the entire bond market. 

Moreover, banking conditions over all the 
country are weak, as shown ‘by their state- 
ments, and discount notes are nearly the 
highest of record for this season of the year. 
Foreign exchange rules high, and a fall in 
discount rates in New York results in gold 
exports holding time discount rates at a high 
level. The world’s credit marts are greatly 
strained, and some financial accident may 
occur at some foreign financial center and 
precipitate a disturbance in the United 
States, so closely interrelated is it with every 
foreign money market. The panic of 1857 
is a parallel to the present situation. 

These alarming conditions should not be 
ignored, and we should endeavor to correct 
the fundamental causes thereof: A Congres- 
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sional gold commission should be our instru- 
ment, in this writer’s opinion, to collect re- 
liable information, to recommend remedial 
legislation, to co-operate with similar com- 
missions in other countries, to advise a com- 
prehensive reform of our monetary and cur- 
rency systems, a systematization of our credit 
system, a national organization of our clear- 
ing-houses. It should also publish a fore- 
cast for the immediate future to give busi- 
ness men a rational basis for their operations, 
—so far as further depreciation of money is 
concerned. 


THE ALLEGED 


S the readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
are aware, diverse views prevail as to 
the ethical justification of Japan’s conduct in 
Korea. A frank defense of Japan’s course 
appears elsewhere in this number. Korea’s 
case against Japan, on the other hand, 
presented in the October number of 4 ppfle- 
ton’s Magazine by Mr. Homer B. Hulbert, 
an American who has lived for many years 
in Korea and is accepted in this country as 
an authority on Korean subjects. 

Mr. Hulbert declares that Japan’s whole 
dealing with Korea has been “a tissue of 
falsehood.” So sweeping are his charges 
against Japanese diplomacy that he seems 
himself to feel that his readers may demand 
more proofs of their truth than a single mag- 
azine article can afford. He says: 


The proof of her duplicity is written large 
upon the pages of the world’s press and smil- 
ingly acknowledged by the Japanese, who, on the 
strength of it, demand praise for consummate 
diplomacy. The murder of the queen and the 
forcing upon the emperor of a cabinet of hire- 
lings in 1895, the promise of autonomy in 1904, 
the protestations of regard for the imperial fam- 
ily, the usurpation of Korea’s rights in 1905, and 
the bland proclamation to the Powers that it was 
entirely satisfactory to the Korean Government, 
the further promise to preserve the interests of 
Korea, and finally the underhand forcing of the 
abdication on a plea that they have since de- 
clared false by their own act,—all these things 
prove duplicity of the lowest and most con- 
temptible kind. And furthermore it was all un- 
necessary. If Japan had seized Korea as an ally 
of Russia at the beginning of the late war, no 
one would have stirred a hand to stop it, but she 
apparently preferred the other method, which 
was purely oriental in character. Japan has de- 
clared repeatedly that the open door in Man- 
churia would be her fixed policy, but all the time 
she was pouring her people in that they might 
pre-empt every point of vantage and render com- 
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In conclusion, he says: “ Calmly reasoned 
recommendations of a commission of experts 
are vastly to be preferred over casting this 
question into the throes of a political cam- 
paign. In the swift increase of our popula- 
tions too much care to anticipate the re- 
quirements of to-morrow cannot be taken; 
and when the unheeded requirements of yes- 
terday are producing the calamities of to- 
day, action in the immediate future is not 
only the part of prudence, but it also pos- 
sesses the virtues of both wisdom and _ na- 
tional duty.” 


‘LOOTING ” OF KOREA. 


petition practically impossible, before the door 
was opened. 


In Mr. Hulbert’s article the Japanese are 
accused not only of deceit in their dealings 
with Korea, but of persistent and _ ill-con- 
cealed thievery. 


The whole course of Japan in Korea has been 
the sublimation of cupidity. Some say the build- 
ing of a railroad compensates for much, but the 
land on which it was built was stolen from the 
people, while the Japanese hid behind the Korean 
Government and said that it was to blame for 
the theft. Go to Korea and see what has been 
done toward better government, see the black- 
guards that the Japanese choose from among the 
Koreans to form the personnel of the govern- 
ment, see the lesson of greed and lechery and de- 
ceit which the Japanese are teaching the Ko- 
reans, see what has become of the mines, the 
fisheries, the forests, the harbors, the salt works, 
and you will find out what Japan is capable of 
in the way of selfishness and you will find out 
the moral quality of a government which places 
no checks upon the rapacity of its people. 

.I have been lately told by people here that 
we do the same things in the Philippines. I have 
had many long conferences with people engaged 
in various kinds of work is those islands and I 
find the unanimous opinion that our Government 
gives the people ample protection in their rights. 
A lady high in the educational system in Manila 
told me that if an American teacher should box 
the ears of an insolent native boy it would mean 
a $50 fine and possible dismissal. It is not true 
that our Government will give aid to Americans 
to filch property from the Filipino. An Ameri- 
can citizen has lately been sentenced to sixty-six 
vears’ imprisonment by a Filipino judge,—and 
that too for a crime which in this country could 
not possibly mean more than five years. The 
lowest Japanese coolie in Korea would laugh to 
scorn any Korean judge who should try to im- 
pose an hour's restrain upon him. The Japanese 
authorities would not dream of allowing the evi- 
dence of a Korean to weigh in the balance 
against a citizen of Japan. This, too, I have 
tested more than once. In one case where a 
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Japanese broker refused to honor his own note 
of hand the Japanese authorities accepted his 
statement that he had paid the money without 
taking the note, and the Korean thus robbed se- 
cured justice only by the intervention of a for- 
eigner, and even then the Japanese official an- 
grily demanded of the Korean why he dared to 
drag in a foreigner. A Japanese tenant in the 
house of a Korean refused to pay rent or to 
move out. The Korean tried desperately to get 
access to the Japanese authorities, but was re- 
fused admittance each time. At last he appealed 
to a foreigner and the Japanese were shamed 
into putting the fellow out of the house. If it 
had not been for foreign interference that busi- 
ness property, worth $10,000, would have been 
lost. But perhaps more contemptible even than 
this is the way the Japanese have used corrupt 
Korean officials to get hold of*Koreans’ property. 
It used to be and still is not uncommon for high 
officials in Korea to require common people to 
give up property for a mere fraction of its value. 
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The Japanese wanted a certain property in Seoul, 
but they did not want to seize it openly, so they 
got one of these corrupt officials to take it. He 
was on the point of seizing it when I interfered 
and bought the property. After one has been 
connected with a few score of operations of this 
nature he becomes skeptical as to the good in- 
tentions of Japan in Korea. 

Korea is a sufficient object lesson to show 
what Japan actually is beneath these new gar- 
ments of civilization which she has put on. But 
she has this one excuse, equivocal though it may 
be, that she is afraid of her own people. If the 
Japanese Government should turn about and: be- 
gin to treat Korea as we are treating the Philip- 
pines it would mean a bloody revolution on the 
part of the Japanese people themselves. They 
are so determined that Korea is the El Dorado 
where wealth can be acquired merely by wrest- 
ing it from weak Koreans that any one who 
comes between them and the bone they are pick- 
ing will have to reckon with their teeth. 


aaa we 


COOPER, THE STORY TELLER. 


OF exceptional interest, and real literary 

excellence, is Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews’ critical estimate of the genius of Fen- 
imore Cooper in the September Af¢lantic 
Monthly. ‘The first American novelist to 
depict the American in the making,—the 
soldier, the sailor, the settler, the backwoods- 
man,—a service of inestimable value to his 
country and its literature; the first to tell 
tales of the frontier, of the backwoods, and 
of the prairie—Cooper, in the opinion of 
Professor Matthews, “Stands forth even 
now the foremost representative in fiction of 
the United States as a whole.” 

Prefacing his lengthy paper with a sketch 
of the novelist’s early life and youth, he says 
of him: “ He reached the age of thirty, not 
only without having written anything, but 
even without any special interest in litera- 
ture; and when at last he did take a first 
step into authorship, it was in the most cas- 
ual fashion.” ‘This was. a story of British 
manners and customs called ‘“ Precaution,” 
which he was moved to ‘write through his 
disgust at a contemporary offering of that 
period. The next year, 1821, he published 
the “Spy,” followed swiftly by the “ Pio- 
neers” and the “ Pilot,” which established 
his fame in America and abroad. “ In these 
three books he made good his triple claim to 
remembrance, as a teller of tales, as a cre- 
ator of character, and as a poet (in the 
larger sense of the word).” 

Of his work in general this writer says: 


Cooper is a born story-teller; and the kind of 


story he excels in is the tale of adventure, peo- 
pled, now and again, with vital and veracious 
characters, having a life of their own, inde- 
pendent of the situations in which they may 
chance to be actors. Of this kind of story the 
“Odyssey” is the earliest example, as it is the 
greatest. Professor Trent is only just when he 
insists that Cooper lifted “the story of adven- 
ture into the realms of poetry.” It may be ac- 
knowledged at once that he is not a flawless 
artist, never quitting his work till he has made 
it as perfect as he can; and his best books are 
not always kept up to their highest level. Even 
though he is denied the gift of verse, he is es- 
sentially a poet; but he is no Virgil, no Racine, 
interested in his manner as much as in his mat- 
ter, and joying in his craftsmanship for its own 
sake. He had the largeness of affluent genius, 
and also the carelessness which often accom- 
panies this, such as we may observe also in Scott 
and even in Shakespeare, rich creators of char- 
acter, in whose works there is much that we 
could desire to be different and not a little that 
we could wish away. 


Two reasons delayed full recognition of 
Cooper’s real genius: The enduring vogue 
of realism which has failed to perceive that 
he was one of its precursors; and the fact 
that the historians of literature dwelt more 
upon Cooper's obvious defects than upon his 
larger merits, his fundamental force, which 
the plain people feel fully. 

Cooper was not a man of the library, but 
a man of the open air,—of the ocean and of 
the forest. He was careless of rhetoric and 
sometimes in grammar he was no precisian. 
He was sincere, direct, unpretentious, and 
simple, with always something to say. His 
effort at humor was not invariably success- 
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ful, and some of his female characters are 
flat. Irving disclosed to him the unsuspected 
possibilities of romance in American life in 
“Rip Van Winkle” and the ‘“ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow”; and Scott’s ‘“ Ivanhoe” 
indicated the manner in which to treat ad- 
vantageously this subject. The writer draws 
an interesting comparison between Scott and 
Cooper as a writer of the sea, concluding 
that Scott was a “landsman,” and Cooper 
‘“‘a man of the ocean, with a tang of the salt 
air in him.” Of his stories of the sea, he 
says: 


Heartened by the cordial acceptance of this 
first sea-tale, Cooper soon spun another yarn, 
the “ Red Rover,” the action of which was laid 
whclly on the water,—after the opening chap- 
ters. In none of his novels does Cooper better 
display his mastery of narrative and his power 
of sustaining interest. Thereafter Cooper could 
not long be kept away from salt-water; he wrote 
sea-tale after s_a-tale, until there were half a 
score of them, setting forth the most varied 
aspects cf the unstable element. In “ Wing- 
and-Wing” he skirted the lovely shores of the 
Mediterranean; and in the “ Two Admirals ” he 
set in array a goodly fleet on the Atlantic. Al- 
thcugh these ten sea-tales are not all of equal 
excellence, they are all proofs of his love for 
life afloat, of his insight into the shifting moods 
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of Nature, and of his understanding of the hardy 
men who go down to the sea in ships. 

In his “‘ Leather Stocking Tales” there is 
rich gift of narrative, and vigor and accu- 
racy of description. There is unfailing fer- 
tility of invention and a larger interpreting 
imagination. There is unstrained pathos, 
and behind all these things the author him- 
self, sustaining his story by his manly wis- 
dom and elemental force. He was intensely 
American in his feeling, yet broadly cosmo- 
politan in his outlook on the world. Civic 
courage he possessed in a high degree, and 
his opinions were founded upon principle. 
“Tt is the triple duty of the novelist and of 
the dramatist to make us see, to make us 
feel, and to make us think. Cooper suc- 
ceeded in making his readers think, because 
he had done his own thinking in advance.” 

A poet, a teller of tales which moved 
many others to imitation, and from which 
many others might borrow, he was pre-em- 
inently a creator of characters. His power 
in this respect was recognized by distin- 
guished critics, and the world will never 
willingly forget the ability of Cooper in this 
essential,—the best of every true novelist. 


AERIAL MOUNTAIN RAILWAYS. 


GOOD description of the various moun- 
tain railways of Switzerland, from the 
pen of Mr. H. G. Archer, appears in the 
September number of the London Magazine. 
There are now in Switzerland more than 
thirty rack-and-pinion railways, more than 
forty funicular, and one aérial mono-rail. 
The latter, an entirely novel form of cable 
railway, is in course of construction up the 
Wetterhorn. Of it Mr. Archer writes: 


This sensational project takes the form of an 
aérial cableway, from which a car body is sus- 
pended by means of running gear. The cable is 
stationary, the tractive effort being exerted by 
motors on the moving vehicles. The departure 
station is situated at the snout of the Grindel- 
wald upper glacier, at an elevation of 4000 feet, 
whither the main cable soars almost perpendicu- 
larly upwards to the Enge station, the site of 
which is the northern extremity of a narrow 
goat path running along the western precipice of 
the mountain. The lift realized by this section 
of the line is about 1350 feet. Passengers will 
alight at the Enge station, and walk along the 
path which overlooks the entire length of the 
glacier. At the southern extremity of the path 
the “ railway” recommences, and the second sec- 
tion, which is considerably longer and even 
steeper,—i.c., pitched in a more acute angle than 





the first,—is carried high over the Zybachsplatten 
to the stony hollow occupied by the Gleckstein 
Club Hut, at an altitude of 7695 feet. The lift 
realized by this section amounts to 2300 feet. 
At present, the ascent to the Gleckstein Hut is 
five and a half hours’ stiff climbing from the 
Hotel Wetterhorn, whereas the passenger per 
aérial cableway will have but fifteen minutes in 
the cars and twenty minutes walking on the flat 
along the Enge, which is the name of the goat 
path. 


UP THE MATTERHORN FOR TEN DOLLARS. 


This latest form of railway mountaineer- 
ing does not disfigure the scenery, it requires 
no cuttings or tunnels, and there is no smoke. 
The railway up the Matterhorn, for which 
the money has already been subscribed aud a 
concession granted, will be constructed on 
the same principle: 


The line will be divided into two sections, the 
first being an electric rack-and-pinion railway 
from Zermatt to the Schwarzsee, at the height 
of 8288 feet, and from thence by a tunnel under 
the Hoérnli to the Matterhorn Hut, at an altitude 
ot 10,013 feet. The second section would con- 
sist of a double aérial railway like the Wetter- 
horn, passing through a nearly vertical tunnel, 
inclining only a few degrees out of the upright, 
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to the summit station on the north side of the 
Matterhorn, at a height of 14,682 feet, only sixty- 
five feet below the top of the mountain. The 
total length of the railway would be 7700 feet, 
and the work could be completed in four years, 
while the whole undertaking is estimated to cost 
£409,000. It would take one hour and fifty min- 
utes to reach the summit from Zermatt, and the 
ticket for the round journey would cost £2. 


Switzerland cannot, however, claim the 
highest mountain railway in the world. 
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That distinction belongs to Peru. The cul- 
minating point of the Central Peruvian Rail- . 
way, which is an ordinary adhesive line, oc- 
curs in a tunnel 15,774 feet above sea level, 
or forty-four feet higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc. The highest rack-and-pinion 
line in the world is that up Pike’s Peak, 
Colo., which reaches a point 14,000 feet 
above sea level. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC SPIRITUALISM. 
IN ITALY. 


OFf late years peoples of Latin tongues 

have shown an astonishing power of 
initiative in the scientific world. Over all 
Latin Europe is spreading a wave of scien- 
tic interest in that unexplored region 
which has given us the phenomena known 
variously as spiritualism, occultism, animal 
magnetism, thought-transference, and telepa- 
thy. The veteran astronomer, Camille Flam- 
marion, irregular vanguard of this move- 
ment, although discredited by the modern 
school of exact scientists, has had, neverthe- 
less, a-great deal to do with stirring up 
interest in the matter. His latest effort in 
this direction is a series of articles in La 
Revue, which have attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the French papers, but 
in the Spanish and Italian reviews. Flam- 
marion is a spiritualist of the old school, 
so to speak, who really believes firmly in 
the existence of other beings besides men, 
and that the phenomena of spiritualistic 
s¢ances are caused by forces outside of the 
medium. 

The great Lombroso also has examined 
the celebrated medium, Eusapia Paladino, 
and prints in the Lettura his views on so- 
called spiritualism. In the Corriere della 
Sera (Rome) appeared recently a much 
talked of account of spiritualistic séances 
written in a very racy style by Dr. Morelli 
and Signor Luigi Barzini. From all these 
sources have come recently a flood of interest- 
ing, stimulating, fascinating, but wholly 
vague and unauthenticated accounts of psy- 
chic wonders, from which a few general 
conclusions were drawn by those reviewers 


who believed in them. 
AN ELABORATE SCIENTIFIC TEST. 


Now, however, in the very last numbers 
of the Revista d’Italia (Rome), one of the 


best-known Italian reviews, appear two 
lengthy articles by Prof. Filippo Bottazzi, 
head of the Department of Physiology of the 
Royal University of Naples (a man whose 
position guarantees his good faith and his 
scientific acumen), describing with the most 
painstaking minuteness the results of a series 
of experiments which he performed with 
some of his scientific colleagues, on the above- 
mentioned Eusapia Paladino. He had been 
aroused to interest in the matter by the many 
published reports of her surprising medium- 
istic feats, and, hearing stories of occasions 
where she had been detected in fraud, he was 
quite sceptical of all her apparent wonders, 
and determined to conduct a series of séances 
with her under strictly scientific conditions, 
in his own laboratory in the building of the 
University of Naples. The p!ace selected was 
a laboratory of experimental physiclogy in a 
retired part of the building, where he could 
control every condition absolutely and where 
he was able with the help of one or two 
other professors to arrange personally every 
detail. ; 

He made the “ spiritualistic cabinet ” (the 
hidden place where the chief wonders are 
wont to be executed) by simply hanging 
before a closed door two long black curtains, 
and putting up a shelf in this narrow, shal- 
low recess. On this he placed the usual ob- 
jects selected by mediums to act upon, a 
guitar, a mandolin, pitchers of water, vases 
of flowers, etc.,—this not to run too counter 
to the fixed and ignorant prejudices of the 
medium,—but he also arranged a very in- 
genious series of scientific tests, which, if 
successful, would prove without question the 
reality of the phenomena. 

For example, it is a common trick to have the 


medium tap the key of a telegrapher’s instru- 
ment, to move the pendulum of a metronome, or 
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to thump on a tamborine, when these instru- 
ments are quite out of sight and reach, in the 
closed cabinet, and the hands and feet of the 
medium held fast. In such feats, under usual 
conditions, there is every possibility of fraud, or 
at least of unconscious self-deception. Some 
other noise may be made elsewhere in the room 
by a confederate, or there may be no noise at 
all, but those listening intently for it may hyp- 
notize themselves into thinking they hear it. 
However, by a clever device he wholly obviated 
this difficulty. He connected the instruments 
above-mentioned (and several others, too com- 
plicated to describe here), by means of elec- 
tricity, with recording instruments on the other 
side of the door, in a room whose only entrance 
was through the room where the séance was held. 
Cylinders covered with blackened paper were set 
to revolve at a regular rate, while poised close 
to them were placed pens mounted so that the 
points, if depressed, traced a line of white on 
the cylinder. Every time the metronome was 
moved or the telegrapher’s key lowered, an elec- 
tric circuit was closed, which depressed the pen 
so that it touched the cylinder. After each 
séance these instruments were examined, the 
records made were photographed, and these pho- 
tographs reproduced as illustrations to the ar- 
ticle. 


SOME REMARKABLE RESULTS. 


Professor Bottazzi took every precaution 
that the medium, when she came to examine 
the cabinet, should not see the electric wires 
which ran through the door, but to his sur- 
prise she said she did not care to look inside 
the cabinet, “ that it was nothing to her what 
he had there.” Hence she not only never 
knew that there were devices to test the au- 
thenticity of her feats, but she never even 
saw the instruments she set in motion. A 
few times she touched the outside of the cur- 
tain, but never more than that. Here, then, 
in a room bare to the eye, wholly under the 
control of the skeptical scientist, which had 
been shut up by himself, and only opened 
when the medium was brought there, the 
experiments were conducted. It was lighted 
by electricity, which, although frequently 
lowered at the request of the medium, never 
gave less light than was quite sufficient for 
them to read with ease the faces of their 
watches. The medium and the professors, to 
the number of seven, sat about a plain bare 
pine table, holding each other’s hands, 
make the usual “ spiritualistic chain,” and 
the two hands of the medium were thus firm- 
ly guarded by those who sat on each side of 
her. Her feet were also secured. 


Eight séances were held, which are elabor- 
ately described, but to a non-scientific reader 
the important results can be summed up briefly 
as amazing but very convincing. A thousand 
interesting phenomena of the usual sort were 
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observed, apparitions of hands and arms, and 
once or twice of faces, veiled heads, pitchers of 
water borne about without spilling the contents, 
blows and slaps bestowed on those present by 
invisible hands, the table lifted high from the 
floor with no hand touching it (it is said to feel 
as though it floated in some such matter as 
water), etc., etc.; but the author lays little stress 
on these, since they are not verifiable, and might 
be conceived to be hallucinations. The first sit- 
tings were not successful. Eusapia, who is not 
a woman of intelligence, could not seem to grasp 
the meaning of the changed conditions about 
her, and was not only daunted and discouraged 
by the unfamiliar atmosphere of doubt and in- 
credulity, but seemed incapable of adjusting her- 
self to the novel demands made on her. She 
wished to produce the usual noisy, futile phe- 
nomena. of the ordinary séance, throwing about 
chairs and other objects, which she did, greatly 
to the damage of the delicate instruments the 
scientists had placed in the cabinet. She was 
apparently quite unable to do any of the more 
dextrous operations they wished to see _ per- 
formed. Even here, however, in spite of their 
complete dissatisfaction with the results of the 
experiment, they noticed a fact which proved to 
be the most important brought out in the whole 
series,—namely, that every movement in the 
cabinet was accompanied by an absolutely syn- 
chronistic muscular movement on the part of 
the medium. For instance, a small table was 
moved out of the cabinet, through the curtains 
and some distance over the floor, where all pres- 
ent could plainly see that it was being propelled 
by no visible power, but exactly corresponding 
to the jerky and irregular movements of its 
progress were spasmodic muscular contractions 
of the medium, as though she were actually 
moving it with her physical hands and feet. 
Professor Bottazzi insists continually upon this 
point, for it seems to be a condition never ab- 
sent from such phenomena, and on it he bases 
his theory that every genuine example of so- 
called psychic power enamates from the physi- 
cal organism of the medium and is in no sense 
of the word dependent upon any external force. 


By this time, being virtually convinced 
that there was some actual psychic power at 
work, and no fraud, Professor Bottazzi tried 
by every means to discover what was the 
nature of this power, and what its limita- 
tions. At one of the last séances he placed 
two telegrapher’s instruments in the cabinet, 
one as usual and one covered with a sort of 
cage made of strong wire netting. Eusapia 
was asked to press the key to the covered 
one, but, though she exerted herself to the 
utmost, and was much vexed at her failure, 
she could not. He therefore concluded that 
the force is no mysterious “ fluid,” as it is 
sometimes called, nor an immaterial dynamic 
extension of energy, as some Spanish scien- 
tists think, but something quite tangible and 
material, like a physical hand which is 
stopped by physical barriers. 
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ONE OR MORE “ PSYCHIC HANDS.” 


Apparently also she has at least two of 
these “ hands,” for several operations which 
they asked her to do and which she managed 
successfully, after some trials, could not be 
accomplished with one hand alone. Indeed, 
one phenomenon leads Professor Bottazzi to 
think that she may be able with a special 
effort to multiply these invisible members, 
for once she produced simultaneous knockings 
and rappings in many places at once, on the 
table, in the cabinet, on the walls, floor, etc. 
These were all not only absolutely syn- 
chronous with one another, but corresponded 
to spasmodic movements of her imprisoned 
hands. In his studies of this power the pro- 
fessor found that apparently she can handle 
objects with these invisible fingers, and that 
they are sensible to physical impressions, for 
she often asked about objects in the cabinet, 
“what it was that felt cold and wet,’— 
clay,—‘‘ or hard like a stone,”—a metal ball 
connected with some of the electric contriv- 
ances. But he was unable to find any traces 
of her being able to see other than with her 
physical eyes. As she often spoke of not 
being able to reach things because they were 
too far or too high, he concludes that the 
extension of these mediumistic limbs is little 
if any greater than her natural ones. 

There were many feats which this medium 
is accustomed to perform which were not 
forthcoming under the scrutinizing eyes of 
the scientists. She frequently announced 


materializations, etc., as about to occu, 
which were never perceptible. Professor 
Bottazzi attributes this to two factors, one, 
that she is now a woman of more than mid- 
dle age, whose physical forces are failing her, 
and secondly, to the impossibility of her 
piecing out with fraud her genuine power. 
At the end of each séance her hands 
were sore to the touch, inflamed and looked 
and felt as though they had been steeped 
in a solution of lye. She was also quite 
exhausted, as though from violent physical 
exertion. 

It is perhaps worth while to translate en- 
tire the paragraph with which Professor Bot- 
tazzi ends his article and sums up his con- 
clusions. Printed over his name, with all 
the weight of evidence he has collected back 
of it, he says it cannot but give food for 
thought to all except those obstinately in- 
credulous skeptics who have no faith in the 
processes of their own mind or in the methods 
of science, and as he himself puts it, still 
say, “ But I can see with my own eyes that 
the sun moves around the world.” 

Mediumistic phenomena, when they are not 
entirely hallucinations of those present at the 
séance, are biclogical phenomena entirely de- 
pendent upon the organism of the medium, and 
if so, they occur as if accomplished by prolonga- 
tion of the natural limbs, or as if by additional 
limbs which spread from the body of the me- 
dium and re-enter it after a variable time, dur- 
ing which time they show themselves, as far as 
the sensation they bring about in us, as limbs 
differing in no essential matter from natural or 
physical members. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS OF THE PAPACY IN ITALY. 


‘THE arrest of a woman bearing the name 

of Giuseppina Fumagalli, who, after 
having assumed the nun’s garb surreptitiously 
and against the wishes of the ecciesiastical 
authorities, had founded an institution for 
poor girls and then made. them the objects of 
an immoral traffic, has aroused in Italy a 
violent anti-clerical campaign, the conse- 
quences of which may prove exceedingly 
grave and find an echo in all Catholic coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

This fact adds significance to the follow- 
ing résumé of Italian opinion, as voiced in 
the national press. According to leading 
Italian journals, the affair of the woman 
Fumigalli has been only the determining 
cause of this movement, and we must rather 
seek for the real reason in the political atti- 


tude assumed by Pope Pius X. during the 
few years which have passed since his ascen- 
sion to the papacy, an attitude that seemed 
destined, if not to provide a solution of the 
much-debated ‘‘ Roman question,” at least to 
bring about a modus vivendi which would 
render less tense the relations between church 
and state in Italy. 

The true reason, therefore, is to be sought 
in the fact that His Holiness Pius X. has, 
for the first time since the occupation of 
Rome by the Italian Government, given per- 
mission to Catholics to use their electoral 
privileges. In consequence of this, the Cath- 
olics, in alliance with the conservative party, 
have gained many seats in Montecitorio, de- 
feating a great number of Radical and Social- 
ist deputies; while, in the municipal elections 
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throughout Italy they have, without any as- 
sistance, succeeded in obtaining a complete 
victory. — 

In the face of such a vigorous affirmation 
of the Catholic party, which has greatly 
strengthened the hands of the government 
and aided the maintenance of order, the ex- 
tremists have endeavored to start a move- 
ment calculated to rob the Catholics of their 
prestige in the eyes of the nation. And 
therefore, to the real scandal concerning the 
woman Fumagalli, for which the ecclesias- 
tical authorities were not responsible, they 
have tried to add another, by accusing the 
Salesian priests, of the order founded by 
Giovanni Bosco, who have institutions and 
colleges in all parts of the world, of noth- 
ing less than the celebration of “ black 
masses,” of unmentionable orgies with the 
boys in their institution at Varazze, basing 
these accusations on the revelations of one 
of the scholars named Besson. 


The investigation, which was carefully made 
by the government, has demonstrated the com- 
plete innocence of the Salesians, and has shown 
that the above-mentioned Besson was a psyco- 
pathic victim of suggestion. Nevertheless, the 
Radical press would not acknowledge defeat, 
and has continued to four forth insults against 
the Pope and the cardinals and to print obscene 
pictures in regard to them. By this means they 
have produced a great ferment of excitement in 
the most ignorant part of the population, which 
has abandoned itself to the most violent excesses, 
striking priests on the open street, assaulting 
churches and convents, and indulging in riots 
and disorders of every sort. 

To cite only two of the gravest examples: 
Sefior Lorenzo Perosi, the composer of sacred 
music, whose reputation is world-wide, on leav- 
ing the train at the station in Rome, was ap- 
proached by a young ruffian who spat repeatedly 
in his face; and Cardinal Merry del Val, the 
Papal Secretary of State, now residing for the 
summer season in the papal villa, Castel Gan- 
dolfo, had the window-panes of his carriage 
broken by stones that were thrown at it. 


These grave incidents, which disgrace a 
civilized nation, and which the government 
and the police either could not or would not 
check, have induced the Pope to take a de- 
cision of capital importance ; namely, to post- 
pone to some future time the festival cere- 
monies to be observed on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entrance into the 
priesthood, and also to prohibit the arrival 
of the numerous pilgrimages, organized in 
every part of the world, in order to avoid ex- 
posing the pilgrims to the insults of the 
populace. 

At the same time it is said that the De- 
partment of State is preparing a diplomatic 


note to be communicated to all the Powers, 
calling the attention of the world to the fact 
that the safety of the Pope is not assured in 
accord with the terms of the famous law 
known as the “law of guarantees.” This 
document of exceptional significance might 
compromise the task pursued for forty years 
by Italian statesmen and members of the 
government, whose aim has been to demon- 
strate to the civilized world that in the new 
Rome two powers, one religious and the 
other political, can co-exist without serious 
disadvantages. 

What would be the answer of the Powers 
to such.a communication? This is an un- 
known quantity, which might be pregnant 
with important events. In the meantime it 
is not considered wise even to transport the 
mortal remains of Pope Leo XIII. from the 
provisional tomb in St. Peter’s to their final 
resting-place in the mausoleum in San 
Giovanni in Laterano, because of the fear 
that the mob would break out into riotous 
excesses. 

It is, therefore, quite possible that the attitude 
of Pius X., which has been heretofore so con- 
ciliatory and kindly toward the Kingdom of Italy 
and the house of Savoy, may undergo an entire 
change, and that his reign, which was inaugur- 
ated amid the hymns of joy of all those who 
saw in him the restorer of religious and political 
peace to Italy, may end by becoming one of the 
most uncompromising and contentious. And 
this uncompromising attitude in the political 
field will soon be followed by a similar attitude 
in the field of biblical exegesis and dogmatics, 
since the document which was published scarcely 
two months ago, and which is known in the re- 
ligious world as the “ New Syllabus,” contains 
a very explicit condemnation of the ideas propa- 
gated by the most advanced expounders of the 
Holy Scriptures. This has caused great excite- 
ment in the ranks of the younger clergy who are 
in sympathy with these ideas. 


The mild and humble Cardinal Sarto had 
good reason to be reluctant to abandon his 
seat as the venerated and loved Patriarch of 
Venice, and to assume the grave charge of 
Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church! 
Possibly, at that very time he saw “as in a 
glass, darkly,” the bitter cup from which he 
would be forced to drink, for his tribulations 
come not only from the enemies of the 
church, but even among those who immedi- 
ately surround him, he encounters a more or 
less tacit hostility. 

The nomination of so young a man as 
Mer. Merry del Val to the position of 
Secretary of State, and his consequent ele- 
vation to the rank of Cardinal, met with 
serious opposition among the most authori- 
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tative members of the Sacred College, an 
opposition which the subsequent policy of 
this too young, although intelligent, prelate 
has been far from disarming. In regard to 


this matter there is a persistent rumor in the’ 


circles of the Vatican to the effect that he is 
on the point of resigning his office as Secre- 
tary of State to assume that of Vicar in 
place of Cardinal Respiglio. In that case 
the latter would occupy the archiepiscopal 


seat of Bologna, which has been left vacant 
by the death of Cardinal Svampa, who was 
looked upon, during the reign of Leo XIII., 
as his most probable successor. But the de- 
crees of destiny are always very different 
from human previsions, and the philosopher 
never risks perilous conjectures; he only ex- 
amines and judges events when they have 
already taken their place on the ineffaceable 
pages of history. 





FRAUD UPON THE EYES. 


A TRENCHANTLY written editorial 

article under the above title recently 
appeared in the Photo-Era. The editor, Mr. 
Wilfred A. French, first enters a vigorous 
protest against cheap, poorly made glasses. 
He says: 


It is no uncommon thing for well-to-do per- 
sons to purchase eyeglasses or spectacles which, 
on account of their inadequate material and 
abominable workmanship, are unfit for use. The 
amount of injury they impart to the most 
precious of the senses is very great, and fre- 
quently results in total blindness. This state 
cf things is due as much to ignorance as to a 
false idea of economy; for, were persons really 
aware of the danger they incur when buying 
glasses which, instead of correcting visual de- 
fects, simply aggravate them, they would first 
seek reliable advice on so serious a matter as 
the eyes. 


After warning all persons with weak eyes 
to consult an oculist,—not an optician,—be- 
fore purchasing glasses, the writer of this 
article goes on to say: 


Another menace to the safety of human sight 
is the very cheap and inferior opera-glass, few 
people realizing the destructive power that lurks 
within some of these dainty and handsomely 
mounted instruments. The low price demanded 
for these baubles ($2 to $3 each) little more 
than pays for the mother-of-pearl, which forms 
the chief attraction, and the cheap labor: spent 
upon them,—for they are “made in France,”’— 
whereas the principal (optical) element, the lens, 
has little or no practical value. There may be 
some excuse for curbstone peddlers to carry a 


line of cheap optical goods, partly due to the 
lack of technical knowledge of their properties ; 
but there is positively no reason why opticians 
should engage in the traffic of these breeders of 
astigmatism and muscular weakness, and one 
naturally does not expect to encounter imposi- 
tions in the stocks of such merchants. We look 
upon the sale of such wares as nothing less 
than a crime, and will gladly support any move- 
ment which shall ‘put a stop to it. If persons 
are afflicted with weak eyes, so that they can- 
not fully enjoy a theatrical performance, let 
them first ascertain if they require eyeglasses, 
for opera-glasses are not intended to take their 
place. If an opera-glass is desired, let the 
first thought be its optical properties, rather 
than the consideration of its external appear- 
ance. An important point to be remembered in 
this connection is that the distance between the 
eye-pieces (from center to center) should cor- 
respond exactly with that of the pupils of the 
eyes—technicaly known as “the interpupilary 
distance.” This item is, therefore, of serious 
import, and should be as familiar to a person 
as his height or weight. The average inter- 
pupilary distance in men in 236 inches; in wom- 
en, 24% inches. The opera-glass thoughtfully 
provided by the management of a theater is a 
manifest convenience, but unfortunately it fits 
the eyes of only a relatively small number of 
patrons. The difficulty will be remedied when 
the variety known as the jointed bar opera- 
glass is installed. A scientifically made glass of 
this type, in plain japan mounting, retails at 
about $8; the kind in ordinary fixed mounting 
at not less than $4.50.: The increase in price 
represents the quality or character of the mount- 
ing or workmanship of superlative excellence 
as characterizes the productions of the world’s 
leading optical firms. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORIES AND MEMOIRS, 


There have now been published three volumes 
of Dr. Elroy M. Avery's “ History of the United 
States and Its People” (Cleveland: The Bur- 
rows Brothers Company). We have in earlier 
numbers of this REvIEw commented at some 
length on the illustrations and typography of this 
very satisfactory work, as well as on the faith- 
ful and painstaking efforts of the editor and his 
corps of associates to produce a thoroughly re- 
liable and accurate history. The third volute 


























DR. ELROY M. AVERY. 


is devoted to what has commonly been regarded 
as the least interesting period in American co- 
lonial development. At any rate, it was the pe- 
riod which has been most neglected by histor- 
ians. It begins in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, when the first impulse to colonize 
had practically spent its force, and ends about 
a century later, when the great conflict for su- 
premacy in America between France and Eng- 
land was well under way. Dr. Avery demon- 
strates in this volume that the period under con- 
sideration, far from being uninteresting, abounds 
in thrilling incident and rich historical mate- 
rials. Dr. Avery’s style illumines the annals of 
those primitive times, sustaining the reader’s in- 
terest and admirably preparing the way for the 
account of the French and Indian War and the 
war of the Revolution, to follow in succeeding 
volumes. 

There can be no question that the histories of 


the Spanish-American War, particularly those 
written from the purely military point cf view, 
are more valuable in proportion to the length of 
time which their authors have been able to em- 
ploy in verifying statements of fact: Many of 
the so-called histories that were published with- 
in a year or two after the Treaty of Paris were 
notably defective and misleading. The three- 
volume record of “ The Campaign of Santiago 
de Cuba,” by Capt. Herbert H. Sargent, U. S. A. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), is the most 
elaborate account of the war that has yet ap- 
peared. During the war Captain Sargent was 
colonel of the Fifth United States Volunteer In- 
fantry. He is widely known as an authority on 
military operations and strategic movements, be- 
ing the author of “ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First 
Campaign” and “The Campaign of Marengo.” 
Captain Sargent supplements his narrative of 
the events of the campaign with impartial pro- 
fessional comment on the most important mili- 
tary and naval movements. All three volumes 
are well supplied with maps. 

A dignified historical study,—which, however, 
has not disdained to be interesting,—is Prof. 
Justin H. Smith’s “ Our Struggle for the Four- 
teenth Colony” (Putnams). This two-volume, 
finely illustrated monograph on the position of 
Canada during the American Revolution is dedi- 
cated to President Roosevelt. The “ fourteenth 
colony” was, of course, what is now known as 
Lower Canada (Quebec), the other provinces of 
the Dominion being at that time (1776) un- 
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formed. Professor Smith’s attitude is that of 
the historian and not the partisan. A portrait 
of Gen. Richard Montgomery is the frontispiece 
to the first volume, and an old print of Sir Guy 
Carleton is the frontispiece to the second. The 
work is well supplied with lists, tables, maps, 
and helpful notes. 


“The Story of a Cannoneer Under Stonewall 
Jackson,” by E. A. Moore (New York and 
Washington: The Neale Publishing Company), 
relates the part taken by. the famous Rockbridge 
Artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia, 
This Confederate battery, which served under 
Stonewall Jackson, was largely made up of stu- 
dents in Washington College, Virginia, who took 
up arms for their State at the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861. The modest author of these 
memoirs, who was a boy when the war began, 
served all through the conflict, and seems to 
have been proud to fight from the ranks under 
such a leader as Jackson. The story is well told 
and gives a real insight into the every-day life 
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and typical privations of the Confederate soldier- 
boy. Mr. Moore’s sympathetic narrative is full 
of “human interest” of .a very genuine kind. 


ESSAYS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The second edition of “ Proportional Repre- 
sentation,” by John R. Commons (Macmillan), 
appeared during the summer. Since the publi- 
cation cf the first edition, in 1896, this system of 
representation has been adopted in Belgium and 
rejected in Switzerland for the election of na- 
tional legislatures. The author has somewhat 
modified his views on the referendum and initia- 
tive, attaching more importance to these reforms 
than they seemed to him at first to possess. In 
an appendix he develops the relations of these 
different reforms one to another and the stages 
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which they necessarily follow. Some interest- 
ing statistics of recent American elections are 
embodied in the preface of this edition. 

Mr. Henry Holt has rewritten his “Talks on 
Civics,” bringing together all the material of 
these talks in a volume entitled “On the Civic 
Relations ” (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Mr. Holt explains in his preface thet the book 
was written in the hope of “ doing a little some- 
thing to develop in youny people a character of 
mind which is proof against political quackery,— 
especially the quackery which proposes imme- 
diate cures by legislation for the abiding ills re- 
sulting from human weakness and ignorance.” 
A considerable part of the present volume is de- 
voted to discussions of the labor problem and of 
expenditures on public works. 


TWO BOOKS ON MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


In “The Physical Phenomena of Spiritual- 
ism” (Boston: Herbert B. Turner & Co.), Mr. 
Hereward Carrington gives an exposition of the 
methods employed in fraudulently reproducing 
spiritualistic phenomena. He does this, not for 
the sake of making an attack on the so-called 
spirit mediums, but because he believes that the 
only way in which any progress can be made 
toward an understanding of genuine phenomena 
in this field of investigation will be the absolute 
elimination of everything fraudulent. His atti- 
tude is that of an earnest seeker after truth who 
desires first of all to clear the field of rubbish 
in order that the foundations of the true psychi- 
cal science may be properly laid. 

A really remarkable book, entitled “Behind 
the Scenes with the Mediums” (Open Court 
Publishing Company), appears under the signa- 
ture of David P. Abbott, purporting to be a full 
revelation of the “secrets and tricks” of spirit- 
ualistic mediums,—“ not a few of them purchased 
at exorbitant prices.” 
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LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. 


An English translation (by G. Mantellini) of 
the “ Memoirs and Artistic Studies of Adelaide 
Ristori,’ with a biographical sketch by L. D. 
Ventura, has just been brought out by Double- 
day, Page & Co. Mme. Ristori’s world career 
was crowned with incident and episode which 
were dramatic, not only in the stage sense, but 
in the intensity of their appeal to humanity in 
general. Her acquaintance with the great mas- 
ters of her own art, including Rachel, Salvini, 
and Booth, and with other worthies of eminence 
in politics, literature, and art generaliy, has sup- 
plied this volume with a wealth of anecdote and 
description. In addition, there is a critical an- 
alysis of Ristori herself and several of the fa- 
mous plays in which she appeared. A number 
of full-page portraits illustrate the book. 


Rosa Newmarch’s series of essays entitled 
“Poetry and Progress in Russia” (John Lane 
Company) is a welcome relief from the vast 
number of books on Russian politics and eco- 
nomics which have been pouring from the 


presses of America and Europe during the past 
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few years. In five chapters Miss Newmarch 
considers the literary development of Russia 
from Pushkin to the present. In the empire of 
the Czar,—as, indeed, throughout the rest of the 
civilized world, the poets have been the pio- 
neers of liberty and enlightenment. This phase 
of Russian culture is represented by the poets 
Pushkin, Koltsov, Nikitia, Nekrassov, Khomia- 
kasov, and Nadson. Translations of a number 
of the representative poems from these masters 
supplement the essays. 


Maeterlinck’s “ Measure of the Hours” has 
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been .translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mat- 
tos and published by Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
volumes consist of a series of essays, some now 
published in English for the first time, on re- 
ligious, ethical, and social conceptions of life 
treated in the subtle, beautiful style which marks 
all the work of the Belgian philosopher. The 
chapters on “ Perfumes” and “ The Psychology 
of Accident” are particularly thought-provok- 
ing, although the one which M. Maeterlinck 
has called “Our Anxious Morality” is perhaps 
the most distinctive and best known, having al- 
ee appeared in one of our American month- 
ies. 

In the series “French Classics for English 
Readers ” being issued by Putnams we have an 
excellent edition of the essays of Montaigne 
translated by John Florio. The contents of the 
English volume were selected by Adolphe Cohn. 


Perceval Landon’s “ Under the Sun” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) is a volume made up of a series 
of impressions of certain Indian cities. Many 
illustrations in color and tint add to the interest 
of the volume, which is not in any sense a guide 
book. Several tales and a chapter on the life of 
the famous Nana Sahib are appended. 


ASTRONOMY. 


A useful and even interesting study of “ The 
Friendly Stars” (Harpers) is presented us by 
Martha Evans Martin. How to learn with the 
naked eye the rising and setting of the best 
known of the stars, their number, colors, dis- 
tances, movements, and distinguishing character- 
istics, are recounted in an untechnical manner. 
There are a number of helpful diagrams. 

Another helpful little guide to the heavens is 
William T. Olcott’s “ Field-book of the Stars” 
(Putnams). This is briefer and rather more 
copiously illustrated than Miss Martin’s book. 





